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Larry  Elliott,  Michael 
White  and  Margaret  Hughes 


THE  Government 
was  last  night 
hoping  to  reap  po- 
litical dividends 
from  a pick-up  in 
the  economy  after 
its  third  post-Bndget  cut  in 
base  rates  triggered  a reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  home  loans 
to  a 30-year  low. 

With  a homeowner  with  a 
£60.000  mortgage  now  £40  a 
month  better  off  than  in 
August  last  year,  the  Chancel- 
lor. Kenneth  Clarke,  under- 
lined yesterday  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sees  the  economy  as 
its  best  hope  of  overturning 
Labour's  seemingly  Impreg- 
nable poll  lead  over  the  next 
12  months. 

However,  the  prospectB  of 
further  cuts  in  Interest  rates 
— seen  as  crucial  by  some 
economists  and  most  of  indus- 
try to  sustaining  consumer 
confidence  — were  hit  by  a 
bout  of  jitters  in  the  City  and 


•We  are  running 
the  economy 
very  well  now. 
We  have  the 
most  successful 
enterprise 
economy  in 
Western  Europe* 

-Kenneth  Clarke 


on  Wall  Street  last  night 
Share  prices  plunged  on  fears 
that  US  and  UK  Interest  rates 
were  now  at  a trough. 

Mr  Clarke  said  the  quarter- 
point  reduction  in  base  rates 
to  6 per  cent  was  justified  by 
easing  Inflationary  pressures 
and  the  recent  downturn  in 
activity.  "I  think  1996  is  going 
to  be  a very  good  year  for  the 
British  economy,  getting 
stronger  as  it  goes  on,  and  I 
keep  being  able  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  because  we  have 
got  public  spending  under 
control  borrowing  under  con- 
trol and  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  going  out  of  the 
economy/’ 

Speaking  on  BBC  radio,  he 
added:  “We  are  running  the 
economy  very  well  now.  We 
have  the  most  successful 
enterprise  economy  in  west- , 
era  Europe  at  the  moment” 

The  move  prompted  a spate  j 
of  mortgage  rate  cuts  led  by  | 
Britain's  biggest  building 
society,  the  Halifax,  which 
reduced  its  home  loan  rate  by  j 


T rafalgar  Square  pigeons  for  sale?  It’s  no  flight  of  fancy 


024  points  to  725  per  cent  — 
the  lowest  since  1966- 

Other  leading  lenders 
quickly  followed  suit,  al- 
though the  Nationwide  — 

which  has  already  annnimppH 

a new  rate  of  629  per  cent 
from  April — has  temporarily 
left  its  rates  mrinhnrigpri  ' ' * 

With  die  spring  house  buy- 
ing season  about  to  begin,  the 
Halifax  was  cautiously  up- 
beat about  the  prospects  for 
property  prices.  It  believes 
rates  will  be  cut  by  a further 

025  or  02  points  before  the 
election. 

Adair  Turner,  the  director- 
general  of  the  CBI,  welcomed 
the  reduction,  although  bodies 
representing  car  dealers  and 
house  builders,  said  the  boost 
to  consumer  damand  should 
have  been  bigger. 

However,  in  the  City,  fears 
that  the  Chancellor  may  have 
started  to  play  politics  with ; 
the  economy  had  created  a 
downbeat  mood  even  before 
Wall  Street  crashed  by  more 
than  100  points  on  the  back -of 
figures  for  employment 
growth  that  all  but  ruled  out  a 
cut  in  US  interest  rates. 

The  FTSE100  Index  closed 
almost  50  points  lower  at 
3719.3,  government  bonds  lost 
almost  £2,  and  dealers  in  the 
money  markets  were  predict- 
ing that  yesterday’s  cut  in  in- 
terest rates  might  be  the  last 
In  the  present  cycle. 

Gordon  Brown,  the  shadow 
chancellor,  strongly  disputed 
suggestions  that  the  economy 
could  be  the  Government’s 
secret  weapon  over  the  next 
year.  "We  are  going  an  the  of- 
fensive on  the  economy/’  he 
said  last  night  before  a speech 
to  the  Scottish  Labour  Party 
conference,  in  which  he  will 
highlight  job  insecurity  and  a 
lack  of  investment  as  the  two 
key  problems  feeing  the  UK. 

As  part  of  its  campaign. 
Labour  intends  to  exploit  the 
report  that  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister.  Michael  Heseltine, 
is  planning  to  scrap  employ- 
ment protection  rights  for  10 
million  workers. 

But  with  Conservative  MPs 
desperate  for  ‘feelgood"  news 
to  refloat  their  electoral  pros- 
pects, Mr  Clarke's  move  was 
welcomed  on  both  the  Tory 
right,  where  he  is  under 
heavy  criticism  for  his  stance 
on  Europe,  and  on  what 
remains  of  his  party’s 
Keynesian  wing. 

"Perfectly  justified,  though 
this  may  be  the  bottom  of  the 
cycle.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  always  gone  for  overfull 
on  inflation  — and  always 
been  wrong,”  said  one  moder- 
ate Tory  MP.  “Inflation  is  not 
a problem,  he  could  go  fur- 
ther/’ said  a rightwinger, 
citing  labour  market  flexibili- 
ty as  a key  factor  in  avoiding 

wage-led  pressures. 

Mr  Clarke  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  postponing  the  elec- 
tion until  the  last  minute, 
probably  May  1 1997,  if  John 
Major’s  Commons  majority 
holds  up.  Despite  talk  of 
“turning  the  tide”,  this 
week’s  Gallup  poll  showed 
why:  Labour's  lead,  following 
the  Scott  Report  affair,  is  up  8 
points  to  572  per  cant,  with 
the  Tories  on  23  per  cent,  and 
the  Lib  Dems  on  16. 

•Bumper  y*ar»  epefla  poll 

gloom  for  Labour,  paga  3; 
Leader  comment,  page  14* 
Money  Guardlao,  page  21; 
Shares  crash,  page  22 
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A BIRD  takes  flight  in  the 
shadow  of  Nelson’s 
column  as  the  mystery  of 
the  pigeon  thief  of  Trafal- 
gar Square  intensified  yes- 
terday, writes  Angella 
Johnson. 

The  hunt  is  on  for  the 
man  police  say  may  have 
been  selling  thousands  of 
pigeons  stolen  from  under 
Nelson’s  watchful  eye  to 
unsuspecting  restaurants. 
“It's  not  as  fanciful  as 


you  think,"  said  Phil  How- 
ard, bead  chef  and  owner  of 
The  Square  in  St  James’s. 
“A  lot  of  chefs  are  looking 
for  a bargain  and  will  often 
buy  things  from  poachers 
or  people  like  that.” 

At  £1  each  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  money  in  it,  though 
he  said:  “The  London  bird 
would  be  succulent  because 
they  do  nothing  all  day  hut 
pig  out  on  seeds  and  left- 
over junk  food.  But  I would 


be  worried  about  the  pollu- 
tion and  lead  content.” 
Bernard  Rayner,  a third 
generation  seed  seller, , 
reported  the  snatcher  to 
police.  “The  last  time  I saw 
him  was  10  days  ago.  He 
comes  with  a big  box  and 
spreads  seeds  on  the 
ground,  then  scoops  about 
50  at  a time  and  casually 
walks  away.” 

He  claims  at  least  1,000 
birds  have  gone  over  the 


past  few  months,  more  than 
half  the  square’s  birds.  “It 
is  very  serious.  A great 
tourist  attraction  could  be 
lost.” 

The  snatcher,  aged  about 
20,  apparently  laughed  off 
police  warnings  and 
claimed  to  be  collecting  for 
a racing  club  in  south  Lon- 
don — which  does  not  exist. 

Loader  comment,  page  14 
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Serbs  kill  under  Nato’s  nose 


Julian  Borger  in  Grbavica,  reports 
on  a final  spasm  of  ethnic  cleansing 


TORE  last  few  Muslims 
and  Croats  to  have  sur- 
vived four  years  of  war 
in  Serb  areas  of  Sarajevo  are 
tailing  prey  to  a final  spasm  of 
ethnic  fusing  under  ‘the 
noses  of  a 60,000-strong  Nato-. 
led  force. 

By  the  time  Nato  decides  to 
use  its  troops  to  protect  civil- 
ians it  could  be  too  late  for 
scores  of  vulnerable  people-  It 
is  already  too  late  for  Sadeta 
Mehanovic. 

The  Muslim  schoolteacher, 
aged  65,. had  lived  through  47 
months  of  war.  She  had  to 
bang  on  only  a few  more  days 
before  the  suburb  of  Grbavica 
was  handed  to  Bosnian  feder- 
ation police. 


In  her  last  days,  aid  work- 
ers say  Mrs  Mehanovic 
begged  international  humani- 
tarian agencies  for  protec- 
tion. They  directed  her  to  the 
United  Nations  police,  who  in 
turn  could  offer  only  to  escort 
i her  to  Bosnian  Serb  police. 

It  is  the  local  police  that 
-Grbavica’s-  non-Serbs  fear 
most  They  have  taken  the 
lead  in  ethnic  cleansing,  and 
are  now  suspected'  of  looting 
and'  burning  the  district 
before  they  flee. 

Nato  troops  are  meantto  pat- 
rol Grbavica  but  are  a rare 
■sight- At  night  the  only  sign  of 
their  presence  is  an  occasional 
speeding  armoured  car. 

So  Mrs  Mehanovic  went 


back  to  her  flat  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  was  shot  dead 
the  same  night  Her  neigh- 
bours heard  intruders  break 
down  the  door,  then  heard 
her  screams  but  were  too 
frightened  to  intervene. 

Rer  door  hung  open  yester- 
day with  its  bolt  broken.  Her 
body  had  been  removed,  but 

her  blood  and  hair  was  spat- 
tered over  the  ceiling.  Her 
empty  wallet  and  spectacles 
lay  on  a sideboard.  Her  many 
books  lay  scattered  about 

Aid  workers  in  Grbavica 
say  scores  of  elderly  non- 
Serbs  have  received  death 
threats  and  have  barricaded 
themselves  Into  their  flats. 

Even  if  the  barricades 
prove  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  thugs  out  they  may  prove 
to  be  death-traps  as  the 
departing  Serbs  set  fire  to 
their  buildings. 


Alemka,  a middle-aged 
Muslim  woman,  is  almost  cer- 
tain she  will  be  among  the 
next  victims.  A month  ago, 
two  men  in  balaclavas  forced 
their  way  into  her  flat  and 
beat  her  up.  They  stole  all  her 
money,  jewellery  and  paint- 1 
tags.  “They  told  me  they 
would  come  back  to  kill  me," 
she  said. 

"It  is  abominable  that  a 
kilometre  away  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  com- 
mander of  60,000  troops, 
people  are  being  killed  with 
impunity/’  said  a relief  offi- 
cial in  Sarajevo. 

Major  Simon  Haselock.  a 
Nato  spokesman,  said  yester- 
day that  patrols  were  being 
stepped  up.  But  only  one 
empty  French  armoured  car 
could  be  seen  in  the  district 
yesterday  afternoon  — 
parked  outside  a cafe. " 


Eleanor  Carty 


CAROLINE  Beale,  the 
British  woman  who 
tried  to  smuggle  her 
dead  baby  on  a flight 
from  New  York,  last  night 
spent  her  first  night  In  inten- 
sive psychiatric  care  at 
Mauds  ley  hospital,  south  Lon- 
don. after  returning  from  the 
United  States.  But  the  trans- 
atlantic row  over  her  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the 
American  legal  system  con- 
tinued unabated. 

Doctors  at  the  Maudsley 
said  she  would  remain  an  in- 
patient for  at  least  two  weeks, 
but  they  were  optimistic  that 
she  would  make  a complete 
recovery  from  the  psychosis 
that  led  her  to  kill  her  child. 

Her  parents.  Peter  and 
Daphne,  from  Chingford, 
Essex,  will  not  be  able  to  see 
her  for  the  time  being. 

Ms  Beale,  aged  32,  was  said 
to  be  exhausted  but  relieved 
finally  to  be  home  after  strik- 
ing a deal  with  the  US  prose- 
cution authorities.  In  return 
for  admitting  the  manslaugh- 
ter of  her  baby,  Olivia  Ann, 
New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Judge  Robert  Hanophy 
sentenced  her  to  eight 
months’  jail  — which  she  had 
already  served  on  remand  in 
Hiker’s  Island  prison  — five 
years’  probation  and  psychi- 
atric care  in  a British  hospi- 
tal for  at  least  a year. 

But  the  row  over  her  treat- 
ment in  the  US  resurfaced  at 
a press  conference  at  the 
Maudsley  yesterday  when  her 
new  psychiatrist  advised 
against  “crowing”  over  the 
British  legal  system. 

During  sentencing  on  Thurs- 
day, the  American  judge  had 
criticised  her  father,  Peter 
Beale,  for  calling  the  US  justice 
sytem  “barbaric  and  uncivi- 
lised". Judge  Hanophy  pro- 
voked strong  reaction  when  in 
open  court  he  called  Britain's 
system,  which  allows  a man- 
slaughter charge  in  raw  cf  in- 
fanticide, primitive. 


Controversy  erupts,  page  2 
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Meningitis 
kills  3,000 
children 


Chris  McGreal  In  Kano 


AT  LEAST  3,000  chil- 
dren have  died  in  a 
meningitis  epidemic 
in  northern  Nigeria 
and  doctors  are  scrambling  to 
contain  the  outbreak.  More 
than  l million  children  are 
being  vaccinated  in  this  city, 
where  the  outbreak  is 
thought  to  have  begun. 

Some  doctors  fear  the  real 
death  toll  Is  much  higher  — a 
suspicion  compounded  by  the 
military  government's  health 
minister.  Ihechukwu  Madu- 
buike,  who  last  week  said  that 
meningitis  had  claimed  up  to 
15,000  lives.  He  proposed  im- 
posing a state  of  emergency  in 
Kano.  However,  Kano  state's 
health  minister,  Nafisat  Mo- 
hammed Kabir.  claims  the 
crisis  is  under  control 
The  international  medical 
agency,  Medicins  sans  Fron- 
tieres  (MSF).  the  only  aid 
agency  working  in  Kano,  is 
leading  the  emergency  pro- 
gramme and  has  described 
the  situation  as  critical.  MSF 
says  an  appeal  for  foreign 
funds  to  immunise  many 
more  of  the  20  million  people 
thought  to  be  at  risk  has  so 
far  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

"This  situation  is  really 
critical  because  the  mass  im- 
munisation campaign  has 
only  Just  begun  mid  only  in 
the  city,”  said  MSF*s  medical 
co-ordinator.  Dr  Elisabeth  Le- 
saout  "We  are  likely  to  see 
the  deaths  go  on  for  at  least 
another  month  before  the  in- 
fection rate  declines." 

Some  of  those  who  have 
contracted  meningitis  have 
been  reluctant  to  seek  treat- 
ment because  of  the  high  cost 
of  prescribed  drugs. 

Kano's  Infectious  Diseases 


I Hospital  is  treating  about  100 
i new  patients  a day.  despite  its 
poor  reputation.  Until  a few 
days  ago  it  bad  just  one  doctor 
and  the  grounds  were  littered 
with  spent  needles  and  waste. 

Spinal  meningitis  is  highly 
contagious  and  is  spread  by 
any  form  of  physical  or  respi- 
ratory contact,  such  as  when 
i an  infected  person  sneezes  on 
someone  else. 

The  disease  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  mem- 
branes and  the  spinal  cord.  It 
is  characterised  by  a sudden 
onset  of  intense  headaches,  fe- 
ver. vomiting  and  a stiff  neck. 
It  can  cause  coma  or  convul- 
sions, and  can  be  fatal  if  left 
untreated. 

Doctors  believe  that  the 
scale  of  the  outbreak  was 
compounded  by  an  early  start 
to  toe  dry  season  — with  its 
searing  heat  and  winds  carry- 
ing sand  down  from  the  Sa- 
hara, creating  conditions  in 
which  meningitis  thrives. 

Dr  Idris  Mohammed,  toe 
Nigerian  epidemiologist  co- 
ordinating the  government 
relief  programme,  said  toe 
outbreak  was  the  worst  in 
nearly  20  years  and  that  it 
could  have  been  prevented. 

“Had  the  vaccinations  been 
undertaken  before  we  would 
not  have  had  this  problem 
I was  requested  In  1967  to 
draw  up  a comprehensive 
programme  of  vaccination. 
Why  they  are  not  doing  it  I 
don’t  know,”  he  said. 

Kano  state's  health  minis- 
ter Said  regular  immunity. 
tion  would  be  introduced.  But 
other  doctors  were  privately 
critical  of  the  pace  of  toe  fed- 
eral government’s  response  to 
the  crisis,  saying  first  indica- 
tions of  an  epidemic  were  vis- 
ible in  January  and  the  au- 
thorities foiled  to  act 


Caroline  Beale  arrives  with  her  lawyer  Michael  Dowd  at  the  Mauclsley  hospital  in  south  London,  where  she  is  receiving  psychiatric  care  photograph  davit,  th  wsr*. 

Legal  row  rages  as  Caroline  Beale  returns  to  UK 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


Robert  hanophy,  the 
judge  at  the  centre  of 
the  Caroline  Beale  con- 
troversy, has  recently  pre- 
sided over  a string  of  bead- 
line-grabbing  cases. 

In  January  he  offered  a 
glimpse  of  the  rhetorical 
arsenal  he  directed  at  the 
British  legal  system  this  week 
as  he  added  a life  sentence  to 
the  175  years  that  a New  York 
serial  killer  was  already  serv- 


ing for  toe  murder  of  more 
than  a dozen  women.  “In  case 
there  is  a such  a thing  as  rein- 
carnation," he  told  Joel  Rif- 
kin.  “I  want  you  to  spend 
your  second  life  in  prison.” 

The  61-year-old  judge  also 
presided  over  the  high-profile 
trial  last  September  of  a doc- 
tor who  allowed  a 33-year-old 
women  to  bleed  to  death  after 
botching  a late-term  abortion. 

The  doctor  became  only  the 
second  in  toe  country  to  be 
convicted  of  murder  in  a med- 
ical procedure  and  was  sen- 


tenced to  toe  maximum  25- 
years-to-life  term. 

Judge  Hanophy  sits  on  toe 
New  York  Supreme  Court  the 
equivalent  of  a British  crown 
court  Unlike  most  Supreme 
Court  justices  he  was  not 
elected  but  appointed  by  the 
state  governor.  Appointed 
judges  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  of  a higher  calibre 
than  elected  ones  because 
they  tend  to  have  been  chosen 
on  their  merits,  rather  than 
through  their  connection’s  to 
the  city’s  political  bosses. 


Judge  Hanophy's  36-year 
legal  career  appears  to  have 
been  largely  undramatlc, 
however. 

He  has  served  as  an  acting 
New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  since  1967  and 
sits  in  Queen's,  the  largely 
residential  New  York 
borough  where  both  toe  city’s 
airports  are  located.  Records 
show  he  has  never  “received 
public  censure”. 

Alan  Rothstein,  counsel  for 
the  New  York  bar  association, 
said  he  could  not  recall  any 


judge  launching  a similar 
attack  on  a foreign  legal  sys- 
tem. “Judges  are  allowed  to 
comment  on  issues  affecting 
the  administration  of 
justice.” 

New  York  judges  are  more 
often  in  the  headlines  criticis- 
ing the  city's  own  under- 
funded and  overstretched  ju- 
dicial system.  In  a new  book 
Judge  Hanophy’s  fellow  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Harold  Rothwax  condemns  a 
system  which  “increasingly 
. . . resembles  a lottery”.  Judge  Robert  Hanophy 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Forecast  for  the  efities 
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Around  the  world 

Lunehtlms  yesterday  (ore*  la  us  day  In  Americas! 
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European  weather  outlook 

Scandlsada 


An  Intense  area  o I high  pressure  is  centred  over 
Finland.  That  means  moat  places  will  remain  dry 
today  with  plenty  ol  sunshine,  but  it  will  be  cold 
with  severe  Irosts  early  and  late.  Max  temp  *3  to 
— tC. 

Low  Countries,  Germany,  Austria, 


An  area  erf  high  pressure,  centred  over  Finland, 
controls  the  weather.  A tew  light  snow  showers 
are  possible  over  eastern  Austria  but  most  regions 
will  be  tine  and  cold  with  sunny  spell  a by  day  and 
sharp  nigh!  Irosts.  Max  temp  0-5G 
tv-la. 


A ridge  of  high  pressure  extends  Irom  an  anticy- 
clone over  Finland  and  should  ensure  all  areas 
stay  hne  today  with  patchy  cloud  and  sunshine  at 
times,  but  ft  wifi  again  be  cold  in  eastern  France. 
Max  temp  5- IOC  Irom  east  to  west,  perhaps  12C  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Spate  — d Portugal: 


A cold  Iron!  will  push  cloud  and  heavy  rain  across 
Portugal  and  western  Spam  today,  especially  this 
afternoon.  Meanwhile  southern  Spain  will  nave  a 
mix  of  bright  spells  and  showers  but  mrtn-west 
Spain  should  stay  dry  and  bright.  Max  temp  10- 
15C. 

Itely: 

A good  deal  of  dry  weather  today  with  the  best  d 
the  sunshine  in  northern  Italy.  Southern  and  cen- 
tral regions  will  nave  a plenty  ot  cloud  and  an  out- 
side chance  of  catching  one  or  two  sharp  showers. 
Maxlemp  7-1 1C  Irom  north  to  south,  but  watch  out 
for  severe  night  hosts  in  the  nanh. 

Greece  _ 

Mostly  dry  with  sunny  spells  and  just  the  odd 
rogue  snower  Still  a cold  north-easterly  wind.  Max 
iemo  MIC. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  1 


Btltem  Now;  Weather  300  bnogoud 
MS  The  Artbax  Bu>ch.  SjOO  txragoud 
9.10  Tho  FUrakxiea.  <35  The  Addons 
Family.  104X1  Live  And  Kdaig.  1.12 
WaaOwf.  1-16  Grandstand  620  News. 
Wmdhar.  630  Regional  New;  And 
Weather  029  Cartoon  <45  Big  Break. 

7.1  s Tho  New  Adumtoa  01  Superman 
aoo  NoeTs  House  Party  UOThe 
National  Lottery  Live.  AOS  Mcrecambd  And 
Wise.  833  News  And  Sport  Wdather 
1000  Trip  Trap  1120  Match  Of  The  Day 
The  Road  To  WemUoy.  12*0  Cricket 
World  Clip  1-50  RUt  200  MOrate.  335 
Weather.  330  Close 

BBC  2 


• imeboi 

flOOte  iiDaCWyWNaws.ajOftxpollto- 
NoHtom  8*9  JadoniXY  74)0  Tho  Art** 
Lunch  7.15  Aveng*  Panguhs.  7*0  The 
Reafe  WU  Gude  To  Britan  84)6  Coirtry 
Boy.  BAS  Blue  Peter,  add  M*a  And  Angelo 
220  Dr  Who  1OO0  Best  Of  Klroy  1048 
The  Brel  Cl  Am  And  ffldfc  1230  The  Bed 
Of  Pebble  Mrif.  1.13  Prime  Washer.  ISO 
Estendere  Onwtaia.  245  Pfkne  Weather 
220  Jactonory.  34)5  Cowl  Ducted*.  22S 
Btua  Pater.  280  The  Tomorrow  Peepta.  «2S 
Prime  Weatoar.  220  S&J  Trete  300  Dr  Ww 
UOThe  Likely  Lads.  64M  BBC  World 
News.  830  Sr*a  » Lucky  74)0  taeTs 
Ham  Party  300  Casual  8SS  Prom 
Weatwr.  200  A Question  01  Sport  230  Nol 
The  Nine  OVkx*  News  1030  The  Stand  Up 
Show  1030  Top  Ol  Tho  Pops.  114)0  Nad 
01  Km.  1130  WBdraa.  1200  Last  Of  The 
Sumner  Wne.  1220  Rumpote  Of  The 
Sariey  130  Moon  And  Son  2.1 5 Bergerac 
210  ChurchA  4.10  Rumpote  Of  The  BaOay 
SjOO  Moan  And  Son. 

BBC  World 


•Bttba 

84Mte»  BBC  News.  830  Window  On 
Europe  TOO  Wbrtf  Headfncs  TJOS 
Everyman  BOO  World  Heoahnee  84>S 
Ffcugh  Gude  To  Tho  Americas  200  News. 
220  Hoi  day.  104)0  News.  1008  Hereon. 
114)0  News  1130  Bnta<n  In  View  ISM 
Word  Headlines.  1205  Naked  HoBvwood 
1-00  News  130  This  Week.  830  News. 
230  Film  « W»i  Barry  Harman  34» 
World  HaatSnes.  205  Correspond*  iH  4LOO 
News  430  OED  54)0  News  530  The 
Oates  Show.  800  News  830  The  Week 
700  News  730  The  Late  Show  04)0 
World  Headlines.  805  Horton  900  News 
220  Jeremy  Ctortocn'fi  MowworVl  1030 
News  1030  WcrtJ  Butenes  Review.  1130 
News.  1130  Wort)  Busmese  Renew  1230 
News  1230  India  Bus  ness  Report  14)0 
News.  130  Work)  Busmen  Review.  ZOO 
News  230  Inda  Biancas  Report  uo 
News.  330  World  frotoess  Review  430 
World  Hoad  toe*  44»  Horcon.  530  News 
835  intea  Business  Report 

RacSo  4 


92.4-94  6 MHi  198  Wt:  HS14, 

TOOm  Nows  Briefing  7.10  Faming  Today 
TJSO  Prayer  lor  tie  Day  735  Weather.  830 
Today  838  Waster  fOOOrFM/fews 
1006  IFM)  Sport  on  4 1030  |FN) 
Breakaway.  1130  IFM)  News  Loose  Ends 
1230 IFM)  News.  The  Week  m Wnstmlnsw. 
1230  (FMl  Europfete  130  Money  Be* 

135  Just  a MMfln  135  Neater  230 
Nows  2.10  E=M1  Any  QursOcm-  335 
Shppmg  Forecast  34X3  <FM|  News.  Any 
Answers1  830  iFM)  Sahxdav  Playhouse. 

Tho  Sheffield  Picasso  530  (FM)  New* 

TTurs  rtatoy  830  IFM)  Science  Now.  530 
Fife  on  4.  &40  Lata*  tnm  me  Green  Room 
830  Stepping  Faroes*  255  Weather  74)0 
5a  O'clock  News  735  Week  Eitemg  730 
Ptsfcard  tiom  GoBum  220  Kaleidoscope 
Feature  250  SaAnSr/  faght  Thnurc  A 
Ragng  Rry  1020  Must  n Uintt  1030 
Ten  d Ten  10L55Weaoier  1130  Nan 
11.15  An  UrdcrUiate  Tun  at  Evens  1130 
Tjfce  tie  Night  130  News  130  The  lute 
Slay  Jaaonbnd.  lAO  Shipping  FcrecusL 
200  As  World  Service. 

BBC  World  Service 


700am  Nowaday.  730  Fourfi  Etffla.  735 
On  Screen.  830  News  296  From  The 
Woodies  830  Peopk?  And  Pannes  200 
N»ws  210  Wbnft  Ot  rath  21S  A Joty 
Good  Shaw.  1030  News  1036  Htarld 
Bim/ims  Repot  10.19  TT^  Idea  d Tho 
Crty  1045  Spam  Rowan®  1130 
Neratetet  1130  BBC  Eng! on.  1138  Leter 
hem  America.  1230  rtewsdask  1230 
Uerdan.  130  News.  930  V/crtC  Btomoss 
Renew  1.18  Britain  Today  130  My  Mdtec 
24»  NawrJVjr  UONOirS  235 
Spcrswora  430  News  435  SpcrturCTtd 
530  Nows  215  Sporr.wortd  530  Naas  m 
Germar.  200  l*vrs  Sur^ury  64M 


Weekend  830S(«.Sefl  Setl  645  Spate 
Rounteip  TOO  Neradesk  TOOSoanx  tn 
Action  200  News.  205  From  Our  Ovwi 
Correapondota.  830 Just  I Minute  24)0 
NDwshour  1030  News.  1Q4»  World 
Eusuioa  Rcvww  1815  Brain  Today 
1030  Meridian  114)0  htewsdosk  1130 
Play  ol  Ihe  Week  Crimes  of  Vie  Heart  1230 
Jk:  Naur  and  Then  1245  Seven  Osya. 

130  Newsdeter.  130  The  Loaning  World 
14S  Bntam  Today  230  News  2.10  Press 
Review  2.15  Champions  230  From  CXx 
Own  Correspondent  240  Witt-  On  330 
Newsday.  230  The  Ed  Stewart  Shaw.  430 
News.  4.13  8pora  Roundup.  430  Rxrti 
Esoto.  445  Sctence  View  430Wsvegteda 
530  Newsdesk  530  Shixt  Sltey  545 
QenoraMn  X 800  fitowsdJV  220 


7-OOara  Open  Univemly.  Linkage 
Machanfamg.  735  Mates.  730  Working 
With  Systems  215  Easl  Meets  West  Asian 
Fannies,  Western  Culture  840  Magnetic 
Earth  205  ftjefiry  Language  And  tkslory. 
230  Literature  What  Was  Modem om 7 
255  Underetanteng  Mole-  A Change  Of 
Keyi  1030  Going  te  School  in  J^en 
1045  Mormalion  Technology  11.10 
Environmental  Control  to  The  ftorth  Sea. 
1135  Managng  Zchoote  124)0  The 
Slatodoan  Strkes  Back.  1235  Tho 
Chemistry  Of  Survival  1230  Seeing 
Through  Mates  1.19  Steely  Priceless. 

130  RUh  Pat  Ana  Mhe.  230  num  A 
Star  Is  Bom.  220  Bast  01  Esteer  830 
The  Oprah  Wlntny  Show  830  TOTPZ 
7.15  2 Dance.  Two  by  Dove  836  News 
And  Sport  Weather  220  Correspondent 
235  Bookmark  1030  Court  TV  1030 
Francois  TrUtaut  The  Men  Who  Loved  4. 
Cinema.  1130  Beoc  Epoque.  14X> 
Weateerview  14)5  FTLMr  B^ll  Men  Out 
330  Fasr  fbrwjrtf  X2ff  Srmil  Obieca  of 
De3ee  245  Austtaban  Grand  Prtx  835 
Around  The  Worid  With  Del 


Tho  Movie  Channel 


• Astra 

730  No  Dessert  Dad.  m You  Mow  The 
Lawn  845  Breaiexit  1030  Black  island 
1 14)0  WeP  Of  Deception  14)0  Bdtor 
Sprtogs  24X>  Stand  Up  And  Cheer  US 
Lime  Mas  Broadway  530  Ns  Dessert 
Dad.  ■«  You  Mow  The  Lawn  730  Look 
Wteoh  Taffimg  How.  2 30  Tho  Ft^ipve 
1 130  Color  Ol  tt**  135  Strapped  230 
I Someone  Had  Known.  455  Save  The 
T'ger. 

Shy  Movies 


• Astra 

730  Pride  And  Pmiutece.  #30  Tho  Girt 
Moot  LWflV  19-00  BusMre  Mooil  130 
WahBig  Thiaider  300  Ripper.  <30  Tho 
Shpper  And  Tho  Rose.  74)0  PrMude  To  A 
Kos  900  Fearless.  1130  A Perfect 
World.  130  Hollywood  Draams  230 
Beyond  Otnmswn.  430  Mgh  Lonesane. 

Sky  Morten  Bold  


530  The  Seven  Yew  tete  700  The 
Mouse  That  Roared  #30  Two  Of  A Kind 
1 tOO  Satwday  MgM  Fever  133  Staying 
Ahva  245  The  Bcorcot  81.  435  Close 

Sky 


• Astro 

730  Cricket  World  Cup  Quarto  Final  1. 
130  Cnelat  World  Ctv  Quarter  Final  2 — 
Lira  800  GdWteWbrld  Sport  Special 
230  Fufbol  MundUt  730  FA  Cup  State 
Roux)  Special.  200  Bu  Tima  Boring: 
Steve  Cd fine  v Nhvi Be  Brown  1130  Hold 
The  Back  Page  1230  Worid  C14?  Cricket 
230  Bag  Time  Basing.  430  Close 


• AatrafEuteteal 

830  Fornwh  1.  200  Live  Alpine  Siding 
1030  Lnre  Atplne  Skiing.  1130  Formula 
1 124)0  Alpha  Skino- 1245  Live  Alpine 
Skiing  iJOAtfriodcs  ZOO  Uve  Alpine 
Sknng  SB30Ateletoa  <30  Now*  <05 
Live  Athletics  530  Got)  74)0  Formula  1. 
735  News  84)0  LNe  Teton  1030 
Twin*.  1030  Formula  1 1130  Eurosport 
News  1130  Live  Formula  1 1230 
International  Bdotosports  Report  130 
Fcwrrxila  1 130  Pro  Wresting  ZOO  Ckxte 
44)0  Live  Formula  1.  84)0  Fomula  1 

Sky  One  


• Astra 

200  Itodun  1130  Ghoul-Lashed  1245 
The  Perfect  FarrOy.  130  World  Wresting 
Federation  Mama  230  The  Hit  Mb.  330 
The  Advenxiros  Of  Brsco  County  Junior. 
430  One  West  Wa**i.  630  Ktstg  Fu.  The 
Legend  Conttouas.  200  Mysterious  Island 
730  World  Wresting  Foderafion 
Superiors  200  Stktos.  200  Unsofved 
Mysteries  IQOQCcfnl  1030  Cops  ». 
114*0  Oream  On.  1130  Revelations 
1 aoo  The  Mure*  Show  1230  Forever 
Knight  130  WKRP  In  Cndrmiti  200 
Seturdav  Night  Uira  330  Hit  Mu  Long 
Play 

UK  Qofd 


• Asva 

230  Grve  Us  A Clue  530  Gong  For 
Gold  855  The  Sidfivnns  Omnibus  114)0 
Bergerac  1200  OsasM  Sport  130 
Nerjhbours  Crrvubue  215  EastEnders 
QnwiSsa  230  Till  Death  Us  Do  Part  535 
Fao  And  Rse  Of  Reginald  Pcmti  7.10 
Corrrade  Dal  745  It  Ain't  Halt  Hot  Mum. 
830  The  Upcft*  Cormeewn  250  freed 
830  Cold  rt  1035  Tanko.  1140  Rim 
Bante  Of  The  River  Plata  150  Public  Eye 
255  frtappng. 

NBC  Suwcfunnsl 


• Aseji-Euteisat 

700  The  McLaughRn  Group  730  Heto 
Austria.  Hello  Vienna  200 ITN  Neva.  830 
Europa  Jounil  200  CyOnschoal  1 1-00 
Super  Shop.  1230  Holiday  DesuiaKro 
1230  vueofasfnon  130  Ushuaia.  ZOO 
NFL  Dousnantary  530  European  PGA 
Got  44)0  Power  Week.  530  US  PGA 
Tour  McnMy  Special  200  ITN  News  830 
An  Contest  730  The  Best  Ol  Seltea  830 
Dateline  intorubonai  230  ITN  News. 
1030  U5  PGA  GoB  1130  The  Tortgfx 
Shew  Wite  Jay  Lena  1230  Late  r+gm  With 
Conan  C Bnot  130  Talkn'  Blues  130 
The  Tonight  Shaw  Wim  Jay  Leno  230  Tho 
Selina  Sect!  Show  330  Tafcin'  Skm 
<00  fl'rrera  Lnre.  BdOD  The  Selma  SoOtl 
Shaw.  830  V/eskJy  Business.  830  NBC 
News 

Nseovery 


• Asn-tetulsai 

530  Wires  Over  The  World  830  Wmgs 
Owrr  The  Worid  730  Fwflgs  Over  The 
World  830  WJvjs  Over  The  World  230 
FbghltlnB  230R^rfflme  1030  Wmji  01 
Tho  LlItajRo  114)0  Myvenes  Magic  And 
IXiractes.  1130  Disasters  1230  Hawaii 
— 6cm  0:  Fite  130  3- vie 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


730m  Match  Ol  The  Day  — The  Road  To 
WemUcy  830  Jon  Henson's  Anvnal  Show 
855  Ptaydaya  815  Sutexa  — -Work) 
Spanah  030  Dreateai  W.te  Frost  1030 
Soason  01  Change  11.15  Sen  Heart 
1 145  The  French  Experience  1200 
Hidden  Empire  1230  My  Brilliant  Career. 
130  CountryFile.  130  On  The  Record. 
930  EastEnders  355Balto-— An 
Animated  Hera  <25  The  Clothes  Shaw. 
450  Match  Of  The  Day  Lmo  — The  Rood 
To  Wembley  730  News  Waateer  730 
Degtena)  News.  739  Songs  Of  Prane 
84)0  Andgues  Roadshow  845 
Bettytasangd  235  Bads  Ol  A Feather 
1050  News.  Weather  1135  'Afttoesa 
Against  Hitter  1238  RUb  Hannah  And 
Her  Sisters  230  Woodier  238  Ctaae 

BBC  2 


T.ISan  Open  Urevetsey:  (hire  Maths. 
10.10  Austrahan  Grand  Pm  1230  Top 
Score.  1245  Star  Tr<*-  135  Palcc  Squad 
24)0  Singted  Out  230  Hegtenat 
Progranwnos  230  European  Indoor 
Athletics  350  Put  Tho  Yellow  Rites 
Royce  550  Ureter  Evposed  830  Rugby 
Special  730  Natural  World  750 
European  indoor  Athletics  830  Whealcr 
On  America.  830  The  Money  Programme 
1030  CHve  Amtoson  Is  Our  Man  tn 
Lagos  1040  Austealian  Grand  Prn_  1130 
NLlk  Earth  Girls  Are  Easy.  1255  v 
WpaDiemeMr  130  HUft  Queen  D I Onto 
Space  230 IU  The  Space  Between 
the  Door  And  The  Floor  240  Close  330 
The  Leaning  Zone 

BBC  Prime 


• tnleten 

OuOOam  BBC  World  News  230  Tetfcig  Tales. 
545  Jacfcanory.  74)0  Ji*a  JekyO  And  Hamot 
Hyde  7.18  Coax  Dudoria  735  The 
Tomorrow  Pacvte  84)0  The  Gorton  Facto. 
825  Blua  Peto.  050  Grange  HI  030  A 
Queston  01  Sport  104)0  Boa  Ol  K*oy 
1045  The  Best  Of  Anne  And  Mac.  1230 
The  Best  Of  Prtteta  Mil  1.15  Prime  Weetea 
130  The  Bte  215  FU  Chflfc  225  Prone 
Weather.  230  Juia  Jekyfi  And  Fbmet  Hyde 
245  Jedmxy  800  The  Arihor  Lunch  215 
Avenger  Pergwna  240  Bkie  Peto  405  The 
ReaBy  WM  Guide  To  Brum  430 the  Great 
Artojues  Hr*  500  7)w  HkrtJ  Ar  War  300 
BBC  World  New*.  830 CosSes  730FU#* 
fr  The  Condor.  800  The  Monoded  Muvieer 
81 9 Prime  WfOteex-  820  Arena.  1035 
Sengs  01  frase  1130  Oangertiefcl  1000 
Freeh  FteMs  1235  Common  Ae  Muck  130 
Moon  And  Son.  215  Anna  Karenma.  810 
NMS  Briesrc  810  Common  As  Mick.  535 
Mon  And  Son 

BBC  World 


• Eutefeat 

200am  BBC  World  News  830  Britain  In 
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Hie  Guardian  Saturday  March  9 1996 


‘Come  election 
time,  the 
economy  may 
not  be  the 
strong  card  that 
Labour  thought 
it  would  be. 
Indeed,  it  may 
be  the  one  thing 
that  will  help  the 
Tories  to  claw 
back  some  of 
the  lead  in  the 
opinion  polls. 

It  would  be 
foolish  to  count 
on  the  economy 
helping  Labour. 
The  election  is 
not  won  yet. 
There  is  a long 
way  to  go’ 


-Lord  Desafi  (right) 
former  Labour 
economy  spokesman 


Feeling  good  or  feeling  bad? 


The  Government  and  the  Opposition  have  different  views  on  the  state  of  the  economy, 
with  both  cases  backed  up  by  an  array  of  statistics  and  league  tables. 

Here  are  the  views  on  the  six  main  areas  of  the  economic  battleground. 


Conservative  Labour 

Unemployment  down  by  more  than  At  22  million  {8%)  unemployment 
750,000  over  Ihe  pas!  29  months.  - stiH  more  than  double  the  level  it 
JobS  T reasijry  thinks  it  oould  fall  below  was  In  1 979.  A million  fewer  jobs 

t .5  million.  Britain  has  lower  since  John  Major  became  Prime 

• unemployment  rate  than  Minister  in  November  1990. 

Germany,  France  or  Italy. 


Lowest  period  of  sustained  inflation  Inflation  has  been  suppressed  not 
li>n  . for  50  years.  Annual  inflation  rate  cured.  Britain's  inflation  rate  sliH  the 

inflation  (ex  mortgages)  set  to  hit  1 ith  highest  In  the  European  Union 

• • r government  target  of  2.5  per  cent  and  sixth  out  of  seven  in  the  Group 

.'  Or  lower  by  end  of  Parliament  • oTSeven  industrial  Nations. ' 


Interest 
■'*  ' rates 


Mortgage  rates  lowest 
for  30  years. 


Oectaon  to  cut  Interest  rates  sign 
of  economic  weakness,  not 
strength. 


..  Overall  investment  has  grown 

faster  in  Britain  than  In  any  other 
Investment  European  country.  Business 
. investment  (including  service 
, sector)  up  by  one  third  since  1979. 


Manufacturing  investment  still 
"■lower  than  It  was  in  1979  and  has 
..risen  more  slowly  during  present 
recovery  than  in  any  other  post- 
recession  period. 


Britain  has  enjoyed  the  fastest 
_ recovery  of  any  major  European 

Growth  economy  since  the  recession. 

. - ■ • _ Growth  set  for  3 per  cent  this  year. 


- J.j.  Living 
standards 

• < . - r/  . _ 


Someone  of  average  earnings 
(approx  £18,000)  will  be  £4,500 
better  off  in  1996  than  they  were  in 
1979,  after  lax  and  inflation  have 
been  accounted  for. 


Government  has  presided  over  the 
two  worst  recessions- since  the  war. 
Growth  since  1979  has  averaged 
1.9  per  cent  a year  - slowest  period 
“Of  post-war  growth. 

UK  hasfanen  from  13th  to  18th  in 
(he  world  prosperity  league.  A 
typical  family  is  paying  more  than 
£600  more  in  taxes  than  it  was  in 
19%,  even  after  last  November's 
tax  cuts.  • 


‘Bumper  year*  spells  poll  gloom  for  Labour 


Most  economists  back  Clarke’s  forecast 
of  strong  growth,  low  inflation  and  higher 
prosperity  in  1 996,  reports  Larry  Elliott 


THE  Chancellor's 
claims  that  1996  is  set 
to  be  a “bumper  year” 
for  the  economy  were 
backed  by  economists  yester- 
day, with  most  seeing  the  cuts 
in  interest  rates  and  taxes 
boosting  growth  and  con- 
sumer confidence. 

Despite  some  anxiety  that 
the  Government  is  starting  to 
play  politics  with  the  economy 
in  the  run-up  to  polling  day. 
the  consensus  is  that  any 
inflation  rise  or  deterioration 
in  the  trade  balance  will  be  de- 
layed until  after  the  election. 
The  shadow  chancellor, 


Gordon  Brown,  said  yester- 
day that  the  quarter-point  cut 
in  base  rates  was  a sign  of 
economic  weakness,  not 
strength,  and  that  a boost  to 
consumer  spending  without 
an  expansion  in  Industrial 
capacity  and  improvement  in 
skills  will  lead  to  familiar 
problems  with  inflation. 

However,  he  sounded  defen- 
sive when  questioned  about 
the  likely  return  of  the  “feel- 
good factor**.  And  the  Govern- 
ment’s view  that  it  is  set  fair 
to  deliver  strong  growth,  low 
Inflation  and  higher  prosper- 
ity over  tiie  coming  year  Is 


shared  by  at  least  one  emi- 
nent opposition  figure. 

Lord  Desai,  who  was  a 
frontbench  opposition  spokes- 
man in  the  Lords  before  being 
fired  for  making  “unhelpful" 
comments  about  tax.  has 
added  to  Labour's  unease  by 
saying  his  party  may  be  well 
advised  to  avoid  the  economy 
as  an  election  issue. 

The  Desai  thesis  is  simple. 

and  not  dissimilar  to  that 
trotted  out  regularly  by  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
Michael  Heseltine.  and  any 
other  Cabinet  minister  stuck 
in  front  of  a microphone  in 
Radio  4's  Today  studio. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  in- 
flation has  been  at  Its  lowest 
sustained  level  for  50  years  — 
and  is  set  to  fall  again  over  the 
coming  months.  That  gives  Mr 


Clarke  all  the  ammunition  be 
needs  to  win  the  argument 
over  interest  rates  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Eddie  George.  Lower 
base  rates  mean  lower  mort- 
gage rates,  which  in  turn  help 
to  push  up  bouse  prices  and 
float  the  million-odd  house- 
holds in  negative  equity  off 
the  rocks  of  debt. 

But  that's  not  all  Con- 
sumer spending,  which  has 
been  gently  rising  for  some 
months,  is  about  to  be  boosted 
by  the  economic  equivalent  of 
a dose  of  steroids.  Households 
are  receiving  a £50  rebate  off 
their  electricity  bills  courtesy 
of  the  sell-off  of  the  National 
Grid,  building  society  merg- 
ers are  leading  to  windfall 
pay-outs  to  savers  and 
borrowers,  and  people  who 
started  saving  in  Tessas  in 


1991  have  seen  their  tax-free 
investments  mature.  On  top 
of  that  the  small  tax  cuts  in 
the  Budget  come  into  effect  in 
April,  boosting  consumption 
and  helping  to  wipe  out  the 
memories  of  the  huge  tax  in- 
creases in  1993  and  1994. 

Lord  Desai.  in  his  article  in 
the  New  Statesman  last  week, 
estimated  that  "all  these  dribs 
and  drabs  add  up  to  a stagger- 
ing £18  billion  of  cash  into  the 
economy”.  If  only  half  this 
sum  were  spent  rather  than 
saved,  that  £9  billion  injection 
of  additional  spending  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  6p  off  the 
basic  rate  of  taxation. 

ft's  not  hard  to  see  how  the 
economic  argument  meshes 
with  preelection  politics.  Con- 
sumers with  extra  spending 
money  are  more  likely  to  vote 
for  the  Government  especially 


if  the  value  of  their  house  is 
also  going  up.  Labour,  which 
has  spent  the  past  four  years 
ridding  itself  of  all  its  “nega- 
tives" — the  party  of  high  tax- 
ation, devaluation,  national- 
isation — would  be  left  with 
very  little  to  say. 

There  are,  of  course,  some 
important  caveats  to  this 
analysis.  First,  the  most 
recent  evidence  on  the  econo- 
my has  not  been  especially 
good.  Second,  voters'  memo- 
ries may  not  be  quite  as  short 
as  the  Government  seems  to 
be  assuming.  Political  history 
suggests  that  administrations 
find  it  hard  to  recover  from 
the  sort  of  economic  humilia- 
tion that  occurred  on  Black 
Wednesday,  even  though  min- 
isters have  been  doing  their 
best  to  re-write  the  history 
books  since. 


Third,  there  has  been  little 
sign  so  far  that  job  insecurity 
— the  prime  cause  of  the 
“feelbad  factor"  — is  being 
alleviated.  Indeed,  reports 
that  the  Government  is  plan- 
ning to  remove  employment 
rights  from  workers  In  small 
businesses  is  hardly  the  way 
to  improve  matters. 

But  all  that  said,  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks  it  now  has  the 
initiative. 

Ministers  believe  the  Oppo- 
sition's offensive  capability  is 
limited  on  the  economy  and 
that  voters  will  be  swayed  less 
by  Labour’s  pledges  of  better 
training,  welfare  to  work 
schemes  and  investment  ini- 
tiatives than  by  a pick-up  in 
living  standards. 


Leader  comment,  page  14; 
Fmance,  page  22 


NEWS  3 

‘Hamas 

charity’ 

funds 

frozen 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 
and  Ian  Black 


THE  Charity  Coni  in  rs- 
sioners  last  night  froze 
the  assets  of  a London- 
based  Palestinian  fundraising 
organisation  amid  suspicions 
that  its  cash  is  being  chan- 
nelled to  supporters  of 
Hamas,  the  extremist  group 
which  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  recent  suicide 
bombs  in  Israel. 

Bank  account*  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Relief  and  Develop- 
ment Fund,  known  as  Inter- 
pal.  had  been  frozen  “as  a 
precautionary  measure",  a 
spokesman  said  last  night 
The  commissioners  expect  to 
have  urgent  talks  with  the 
organisation  early  next  week. 

The  move  follows  pressure 
from  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Israeli  government  which 
this  week  urged  European 
Union  countries  to  tighten  up 
on  Palestinian  fundraising 
agencies. 

Interpol.  which  is  believed 
to  raise  about  £1  million 
annually,  has  been  closely 
monitored  by  M15  and  Special 
Branch. 

Vet  Last  Thursday.  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
money  raised  in  Britain  he  mg 
used  lor  terror Lsm. 

An  lnterpal  spokesman  told 
the  Guardian  last  night  it  had 
not  received  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Charity  Com- 
mission. “lnterpal  is  purely 
charitable  and  humanitar- 
ian,” he  said.  Projects 
included  health  schemes,  care 
for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. and  shipment  of  meat 
distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Yasser  Arafat's  Pal- 
estinian Authority'. 

lnterpal,  based  in 
Cricklewood.  north  London, 
is  part  of  a growing  network 
of  Arab  or  Muslim  organisa- 
tions which  have  given  Brit- 
ain a reputation  as  a centre 
for  Islamist  activity. 

lnterpal  is  said  to  have  sent 
several  missions  to  express 
solidarity  with  the  Palestin- 
ians. including  one  which 
visited  Hebron  — a Hamas 
outpost  — shortly  after  the 
massacre  by  an  extremist 
Jewish  settler  in  1994. 


RUTH  LEA.  head  ckf  Insti- 
tute of  Directors  policy  unit: 
"The  economy  is  as  fiat  as 
a pancake  and  the  interest 
rate  cut  looks  quite  appro- 
priate. Disposable  incomes 
will  be  affected  by  tax  cuts, 
Tessas  and  the  electricity 
rebate,  and  part  of  this  will 
be  spent.  But  there  are  still 
problems  with  the  world 
economy.  The  US  may  pick 
up  but  Germany  is  fiat  on 
its  back.  Overall,  we  think 
things  will  pick  np  but  it 
■won’t  be  that  marvellous.” 


PROF  TIM  CONGDON,  one  of 
the  Chancellor’s  wise  men: 
“The  next  year  will  be 
pretty  good.  There  will  be  a 
move  towards  above-trend 
growth  (Ie  higher  than  2.5 
per  cent)  later  this  year  and 
inflation  will  be  moderate. 
By  early  1997, 1 see  good 
growth,  unemployment  at 
the  lowest  in  Europe,  house 
prices  moving  np  and  rising 
consumption.  It  will  only  be 
later  that  inflation  will 
start  to  go  up  as  a result  of 
the  economy  overheating." 


MARIAN  BELL,  economist 
with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  one  of  the 
'Guardian’s  panel  of  wise 
women: 

“The  economy  is  picking 
op  nicely.  My  view  is  that  it 
is  picking  np  rather  too 
nicely,  but  inflation  won't 
come  back  to  haunt  us  until 
after  the  election.  I don’t 
think  the  consumer  is  going 
to  be  crying  about  inflation 
of  3 percent  Ifhe's  in  debt 
or  had  negative  equity,  he’ll 
probably  be  quite  pleased." 


DAN  CORRY.  chief  econo- 
mist at  left-leaning  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research: 
“I  think  Desai  is  mas- 
sively overstating  it.  I don’t 
think  it’s  clear  that  every- 
thing is  going  fine.  There 
will  be  a bounce  back  in  the 
second  half  of 1996  but  it 
will  be  due  to  consumption. 
Where  is  the  investment?  I 
also  disagree  that  there  will 
inevitably  be  a return  of  the 
feelgood  factor,  though  con- 
sumer confidence  will  pick 
up  from  very  low  levels."  - 


Big  lenders  cut  mortgage  rates 


Change  in  monthly  payments 

Jan  1995 
loan  site  (8.35%)  ^ 
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£100!000 
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£3.83 

C8.50 

£14.76 


£5.10 

£11.10 

£19.10 


Margaret  Hughes 
Personal  Finance  Editor 


HOMEBUYERS  win  be 
celebrating  cheaper  I 
mortgages  this  week- 
end as  major  lender;  cut  their  i 
home  loan  rates  in  line  with 
the  lowering  of  bank  base 
rates.  But  there  is  still  doubt 
whether  the  0.25  per  cent  cut 
— the  fourth  in  six  months  — 
will  be  enough  to  encourage 
first  time  buyers  to  get  a foot 
on  the  housing  ladder. 

Britain’s  biggest  lender,  the 
Halifax  Building  Society,  led 
the  way  — cutting  its  mort- 
gage rate  by  0.24  per  cent  to 
7.25  per  cent  effective  imme- 
diately for  new  borrowers 
and  from  April  for  existing 
borrowers.  This  will  reduce 
monthly  payments  for  home- 
buyers  with  an  average 
£50,000  repayment  mortgage 
by  just  over  £9,  making  their 
monthly  outgoings  almost  £22 
less  than  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Nationwide,  most  other  major 
lenders  have  also  cut  their 
mortgage  rates.  The  Wool- 


wich, Alliance  & Leicester, 
Barclays  Bank.  National 
Westminster  Bank  and  tite 
TSB  have  all  matched  the 
Halifax's  7.25  per  cent  rate. 

Abbey  National  has 
reduced  its  tiered  rates  by 
0.25  per  cent,  producing  new 
rates  ranging  from  7.29  per 
cent  for  borrowers  with  mort- 
l gages  of  less  than  £60,000  to 
| 7.19  per  cent  for  those  with 
loans  of  more  than  £100,000. 

The  Nationwide,  which  had 
previously  announced  a cut 
in  its  mortgage  rate  to  6.99 
per  cent  from  April  1 as  part 
of  its  new  mutuality  package, 

I said  yesterday  it  would 


review  its  rates  next  week. 
Borrowers  who  have  held  a 
mortgage  with  the  Britannia 
for  at  least  five  years  will  see 
their  mortgage  rate  cut  to  6.99 
per  cent  from  April  1. 

Even  before  yesterday's 
bank  base  rate  cut.  mortgage 
rates  were  at  their  lowest 
level  for  30  years,  but  the 
housing  market  has  only 
shown  signs  of  a pick  up  In 
the  last  few  weeks.  There  is 
now  cautious  optimism  that 
the  housing  market  is  finally 
turning  the  corner  — the 
Halifax's  house  price  index 
last  week  showed  the  first 
annual  increase  for  more 


than  a year.  However,  the 
early  months  of  the  past  two 
years  have  similarly  shown 
signs  of  recovery  which  has 
not  been  sustained. 

Garry  Marsh,  head  of  group 
corporate  affairs  at  the  Hali- 
fax, attributes  these  earlier 
reversals  to  tax  increases 
which  cut  into  pay  packets  at 
the  beginning  of  each  finan- 
cial year.  He  is  more  optimis- 
tic that  this  year’s  upturn  will 
be  sustained  as  the  tax  cuts 
announced  In  November'9 
Budget  start  to  boost  con- 
sumer spending  power  early 
next  month. 

However,  given  the  more 
than  3.500  job  losses  an- 
nounced in  the  last  two  weeks 
alone,  the  long-awaited 
return  of  the  “feelgood"  fac- 
tor remains  as  elusive  as 
ever-  Ian  Harley,  finance  di- 
rector of  the  Abbey  National, 
said:  “The  real  problem  in  the 
housing  market  is  a lack  of 
feelgood'  or  rather  ‘feel  se- 
cure’ factor.  We  doubt  there 
will  be  any  sharp  recovery  in 
house  prices  without  a 
change  of  government,  lead- 
ing to  a change  of  mood  on 
the  part  of  consumers." 


OAh,  the  western  planners  would  say,  but  think  of  the  squalor, 
the  confusion,  the  jam-packed  traffic  of  cars,  buses,  bicycles, 
donkeys,  herds  of  goats  — street  vendors,  impertinent  urchins,, 
jolly  smiling  women,  wandering  mendicants  — the  rubbish, 
the  crumbling  walls,  the  piles  of  onions  by  the  Bab  FutuhS 
Jan  Morris  in  Cairo 


If  you'd  Hie  fa  know  more  about  air  unique  whiskey,  writs  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  trie  Jack  Dane!  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 


IN  MR.  BILL  EDWARDS'  POSITION,  it  isn’t  improper  co  spit. 


As  a taster  for  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  he’ll  sample  a lot 
of  whiskey  in  a day.  But  Bill  never  swallows  a drop. 
He’ll  roll  the  whiskey  around  in  his  mouth,  tasting  it 
for  smoothness  .and  maturity.  And  when  he  retires  it 
to  a spittoon,  there’s  no  sense  of  impropriety.  Around 
here,  everyone  knows  if  we  didn’t  have  people 
spending  their  days  spirtin’,  we  wouldn’t  have 
a whiskey  so  highly  valued  for  sippin’. 


JACK  DANIELS  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Martin  Wainwright 
ponders  a question 


A SMALL  crowd  gath- 
ered on  a freezing 
North  Yorkshire  bill- 
top  yesterday  to  hear  four 
philosophers  attempt  to 
answer  the  question:  What 
is  Question? 

Each  academic  took  up  a 
symbolic  position  at  a door- 
way of  the  palladian 
Temple  of  the  Four  Winds, 
Castle  Howard,  as  the  man- 
sion's squire  and  his  red 
setters  looked  on  benignly. 

“They'll  feel  it  when  they 
go  round  the  North  Wind 
corner,"  said  Simon  How- 
ard, summoning  the  dogs  to 
hear  William  Charlton  of  I 
Edinburgh  University  in 
fall  flow. 

"We  have  plenty  of  odd 
events  at  Castle  Howard, 
but  this  must  be  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  yet.” 

The  stylised  dispute  was 
organised  by  the  Henry 
Moore  Foundation,  and  the 
gnomic  question  was  posed 
by  the  American  artist  and 
philosopher  James  Lee 
Byars,  whose  talking 
golden  globe.  Monument  to 


Philosophy  buffs  gathered  at  the  Temple  of  the  Four  Winds.  Castle  Howard,  North  Yorkshire,  yesterday,  to  hear  four  philosophers  engage  in  a debate 


Language,  is  on  show  at  the 
Henry  Moore  Institute  in 
Leeds. 

"A  little  louder  please, 
Sean,"  the  institute's  direc- 
tor Robert  Hopper  had  told 
the  globe  yesterday  morn- 
ing, getting  a muffled  reply 
from  inside. 

Assistant  curator  Sean 
Pickard  spent  the  day 
cnrled  up  inside  the  three- 
metre  sphere,  reciting  ex- 
tracts from  W.B.  Yeats  to 


Heseltine  tells 
deficit  city  not 
to  expect  help 


I1CHAEL  Heseltine, 
the  Deputy  Prime 
I Minister,  last  night 
made  it  clear  that  Liverpool 
could  not  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  hail  it  out  of  its  latest 
financial  crisis. 

The  city  council's  problems 
showed  that  the  Labour  Party 
had  not  changed  since  he  vis- 
ited Liverpool  in  the  Militant- 
dominated  days  of  the  early 
1980s. 

The  city  council,  with  Brit- 
ain's biggest  council  tax, 
faces  the  prospect  of  cutting 
up  to  1,000  Jobs  tomorrow  in 
an  effort  to  bridge  a £44  mil- 
lion budget  deficit  before  the 
midnight  deadline. 

But  Mr  Heseltine  insisted 
during  a visit  to  the  city  last 
night  "Liverpool  has  to  live 
within  the  same  constraints 
as  everyone  else." 

Its  problems  were  not  all 
down  to  the  Government,  as 
both  unions  and  councillors 
in  the  city  had  been  claiming. 
“A  large  number  of  people  in 
Liverpool  are  now  playing 
their  part  but  it  is  the  bad  ex- 
amples that  get  the  headlines. 
It  was  exactly  the  same  when 
I first  came  here  in  the  early 
1980s. 

"My  message  to  the  council 
is:  you've  shown  that  you  can 
win  in  competition  to  bring 
jobs  to  this  city  and  improve- 
ments to  this  city  — but  only 
if  the  economic  climate  is 
right  That  means  you  have  to 
haw  the  same  constraints  as 
any  government  would  insist 
on." 

Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 


leader,  would  also  insist  on 
tight  financial  management 
Mr  Heseltine  said.  “There  is 
no  escape  from  that  nobody 
can  buck  the  system." 

The  formulas  used  to  decide 
how  central  government  dis- 
tributed money  were  fair,  he 
said.  "This  city  has  probably 
gained  as  much  as  any  city  in 
the  UK  from  the  help  this 
Conservative  government  has 
brought  here." 

He  added:  "A  lot  of  other 
councils  with  similar  sorts  of 
problems  manage  extremely 
well.  One  is  forced  to  the  con 
elusion  that  there  must  be 
something  particular  about 
Liverpool  that  causes  the 
trouble." 

Mr  Heseltine  said  he  had 
worked  closely  with  Labour 
council  leader  Harry  Rim- 
mer.  “He  has  shown  in  many 
cases  great  courage  in  trying 
to  bring  sanity  to  this  local 
authority,  but  has  seen  the 
sort  of  problems  he  is  up 
against  with  the  Labour 
Party." 

• Up  to  6,000  local  govern- 
ment jobs  will  be  lost  in  the 
next  financial  year  as  county 
and  metropolitan  councils 
struggle  to  accommodate  bud- 
get shortfalls  of  £500  million, 
the  Local  Government  Chron- 
icle said  yesterday. 

The  magazine  said  at  least 
5,300  Jobs  would  go  across  the 
board,  and  the  figure  could 
rise  above  6,000  if  Liverpool 
went  ahead  with  proposed 
cuts.  Birmingham  city  coun- 
cil would  be  the  hardest  hit, 
with  727  Jobs  estimated  to  go. 
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visitors  admitted  three  at  a 
time. 

Then  the  coach  to  Castle 
Howard  was  at  the  door 
and  the  lessons  of  the  globe 
— “a  gap  opening  onto  a 
limitless  world,”  according 
to  the  French  philosopher 
Jean-Mlchel  Ribettes  (rep- 
resenting the  East  Wind)  — 
were  transferred  to  the 
Yorkshire  countryside. 

Mr  Ribettes,  in  the  cold- 
est of  all  Vanbrugh's  four 


porches,  alarmed  the  more 
wilting  members  of  the 
crowd  by  fishing  out  at 
least  four  closely  typed 
pages  of  argument. 

His  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion was  a paean  of  praise 
for  Byars,  an  artist  whose 
sense  of  humour  was  fortu- 
nately shared  by  his 
parents. 

His  first  exhibition,  at 
age  23.  consisted  of  “large 
stone  spheres  in  a vigor- 


ously empty  space  in  his 
parents'  home  in  Detroit, 
with  all  the  windows,  doors 
and  furniture  removed 
from  die  house.” 

The  Howard  setters 
promptly  started  to  behave 
fretfully . pleading  for  an- 
other run.  and  the  four  phi- 
losophers set  off  at  a brisk 
pace  back  to  the  mansion 
for  a post-debate  tea. 

*Tm  not  sure  they  know 
where  it  is;  they're  going 


the  wrong  way,”  said  Mr 
Howard., with  gentlemanly 
concern.' 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  Mr 
Hopper,  as  the  quartet  van- 
ished over  Vanbrugh's  and 
Hawksmoor’s  carefully 
planned  horizon.  “They’ll 
just  argue  their  way  there 
linguistically.  The  rest  of 
us  can  carry  on  pondering 
the  question  and  thinking 
about  a thoroughly  memo- 
rable day.” 


Dorrell  on 
drug  ban 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A HIGH  Court  judge 
yesterday  upheld  the 
Government’s  deci- 
sion to  stop  doctors 
prescribing  the  gel-filled  cap- 
sule form  of  the  sleeping  drug 
Temazepam  on  the  NHS.  in 
the  wake  of  “devastating"  in- 
juries to  drug  abusers  who 
melted  down  and  Injected  the 
contents. 

RP  Sherer  Ltd.  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  capsule  in  the 
UK,  had  challenged  the  deci- 
sion at  Stephen  DorrelL  the 
Health  Secretary,  to  add  it  to 
the  list  of  drugs  which  doc- 
tors are  prohibited  from  pre- 
scribing on  the  NHS. 

The  company,  which  stands 
to  lose  £3  million  a year,  had 
argued  the  list’s  purpose  was 
to  oblige  GPs  to  prescribe 
cheaper,  generic  forms  of 
drugs,  and  Mr  Dorrell  had  no 
power  to  include  Temazepam 
just  because  a small  number 
of  addicts  abused  it 
But  Mr  Justice  Judge  said 
the  ban.  which  came  into 
force  in  January,  was  a "per- 
missible exercise"  of  the 
Health  Secretary's  powers  to 
protect  public  health.  Drug 
takers  had  melted  down  and 
injected  the  contents  of  the 
capsules  with  devastating 
consequences,  including  am- 
putation of  limbs  and  death. 

The  ban,  which  does  not 
cover  private  prescriptions, 
had  been  applied  after  the  De- 
partment of  Health  conducted 
full  and  fair  inquiries,  and  a 
formidable  body  of  informa- 


tion had  been  gathered  in 
consultations  with  clinicians 
and  experts  on  drug  abuse, 
said  the  judge. 

Scherer  had  warned  if  the 
capsules  were  banned,  the 
tablet  or  elixir  forms  ol  the 
drug  would  be  abused  in- 
stead. But  the  judge  said  gov- 
ernment medical  investiga- 
tors had  concluded  addicts 
would  not  resort  to  the  tablets 
or  elixir  because  they  did  not 
provide  the  same  euphoric 
"hit" 

If  thev  were  abused,  the 
Health  Secretary  might  have 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  list 
of  NHS  prohibited  drugs. 

Michael  Beloff.  QC.  for 
Scherer,  had  argued  that  Mr 
Dorrell  had  made  a novel  and 
"ad  hoc"  use  of  the  list.The 
Health  Department  had  con 
ceded  the  list's  original  pur- 
pose was  to  contain  costs  and 
that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  placing  a drug  on  it  on 
public  health  and  safety 
grounds. 

Mr  Beloff  said  when  the  list 
was  used  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
there  were  no  statutory  safe- 
guards for  pharmaceutical 
companies  like  Scherer, 
which  faced  “grievous  losses” 
if  products  were  banned. 

The  judge  said  Mr  Dorrell 
had  been  entitled  to  use  his 
powers  of  prohibition  on  the 
grounds  of  public  health  and 
safety.  He  also  rejected  accu- 
sations the  ban  contravened 
European  law  and  was  proce- 
dural^' unfair. 

He  gave  Scherer  leave  to  ap- 
peal against  his  ruling  on  the 
ground  that  it  raised  a matter 
of  public  importance. 
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EC600S  (GREEN)  II 

• Four  radiant  ceramic  rings 

• Double  even  ONLY 
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Electronic  timer 
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CANNON  NEW  HARVEST  MK2  (BROWN) 


Normal  price  £499.99  Trade-in  £120.00 

Price  after  trade-in 
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COME  AND  SEE  OUR  GREAT  RANGE  OF  COOKWARE 


Our  shops  sell  a large  range  of 
complementary  quality  cookware 
including  Le  Creuset,  Meyer  & Prestige. 
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FLAVEL 

BURLINGTON  FIRE 

(AVAILABLE  IN  BLUE  AND  OARED 
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heat  output 
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VALOR  VISAGE 
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‘The  treetop 
phase  ends 
with  a man 
giving  a 
farewell 
rendition  of 
Amazing 
Grace  on  his 
Spanish 
bagpipes, 
while  a 

backing  group 
of  six 
bulldozers 
churned  the 
earth  around 
him’ 


Gary  Younge  on  the 
battle  of  Newbury 


Felling  has  been  completed  on  77  of  the  362  acres  needed  for  the  Newbury  bypass,  and  47  acres  have  been  completely  cleared  photogham  oabpy  weasea 


Road  protesters  brought  down  to  earth 


Y midday  yesterday 
all  but  a couple  of  the 
) treetop  protesters  at 
'the  Snelsmore  site  in 
Newbury  had  been  brought 
down  to  earth  with  a bump  — 
some  with  the  help  of  the  bai- 
liffs' climbers. 

One  man  was  allowed  to 
play  a farewell  rendition  of 
Amazing  Grace  on  his  Span- 
ish bagpipes  while  a backing 
group  comprising  six  bulldoz- 
ers churned  the  earth  around 
him. 

How  many  more  surreal 
sights  the  Battle  of  Newbury 
will  offer  depends  on  whose 
foot  soldiers  you  are  prepared 
to  believe.  In  bald  figures,  the 
builders  need  to  clear  362.45 
acres,  according  to  the  New- 
bury Weekly  News,,  which 
publishes  a regular  update  on 
progress.  Of  that,  tree  felling 
has  been  completed  on  77.56 
acres  (21.3  per  cent)  and  47.49 
acres  <13.1  per  cent)  have 
been  completely  cleared  and 
and  are  now  ready  for 
building. 

“They've  clearly  made  a 
start  but  the  whole  conflict  Is 
far  from  over."  said  a repor- 
ter on  the  newspaper.  - 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Highways  Agency,  which  is 
responsible  for  budding  the 
bypass,  divides  the  Initial 
building  contract  into  two 
•tag**  which  provides 
slightly  more -cheerful  statis- 
tics for  the  builders.  Stage 
one  involves  felling  trees  and 
shrubs  and  is  about  half  com- 
pleted. Stage  two  demands  the 
clearing  of  all  timber  in  prep- 
aration Tor -building  and  is 
only  a third  of  that  Is  finished 
she  says. 

But  the  builders  are  already 
two  thirds  of  the  way  through 
their  contract,  which  means 
that  whoever^  statistics  one 
takes,  the  protesters  have  al- 
ready inflicted  a considerable 
dent  in  the  original  timetable. 

"Of  course  the  protesters 
have  made  a difference  but 


the  road  is  to  be  built  over  254 
years  so  a month  here  or 
there  can  be  made  up  later,” 
she  said. 

The  agency  is  however  rac- 
ing against  the  environment's 
dock:  around  the  end  of  the 
month  the  nesting  season  be- 
gins and  they  wtil  need  offi- 
cial permission  to  chop  down 
some  trees. 

The  protesters  are  well 
aware  of  this  and  are  hoping 
that  if  they  can  hold  up  tree 
felling  long  enough,  nature 
will  take  its  course  and  dis- 
rupt the  timetable  even  fur- 
ther. It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  the  season  will  have  any- 
thing but  a minimal  effect  on 
construction  work. 

Unlike  the  agency,  the  envi- 
ronmentalists talk  in  phases 
rather  than  stages-  They  say 
they  are  currently  embroiled 
in  the  second  phase  of  their 
campaign,  in  which  they  are 
opposing  evictions  by  camp- 
ing in  the  trees.  They  say  they 
are  not  even  halfway  through 
phase  two  yet  with  more  thin 
SO  tree  camps  still  to  be 
removed.  Behind  them  is 
phase  one  which  was  the  ini- 
tial occupation  of  site  and 
ahead  lies  phase  three  — the 
'ground  defence'.  A spokes- 
man said  the  principal  battles 
in  the  next  phase  would  take 
place  around  Tot  Kill  and 
Penn  Wood  which  he  prom- 
ised would  be  defended 
tenaciously. 

"This  Is  just  the  beginning. 
We  will  defend  the  very  last 
tree  and  thfen  every  last  patch 
of  ground.  People  would  not 
have  got  involved  with  as 
must  dedication  If  they  didn't 
think'  we  could  stop  the  road 
being  built" 

• The  Highways  Agency  yes- 
terday claimed  that  only  one 
specialist  climber,  not  three, 
had  defected  to  the  protesters. 
Paul  Luton,  who  was  said  to 
have  delected  oh  Thursday,- 
yesterday  confirmed  he  was 
stQi  working  for  the  bailiffs. 


,,  n line 

!5hi  r&uiv  of  tfw  proponed 


occupied  • Evicted  © Partially  evicted 


01  Mary  Hare 

02  RndfcalFtufl 
©3  Golan 

• 4 Snelsmore 

• S Skyward 

06  Castle  Wood 

07  Elephant  Tree 


O 8 Begnor 
O » BagnorLane 

010  Whittle  Copse 

011  Quercus Circus 
&I2  Middle  Oak 

013  nickstty  Bridge 

014  Kernel 


RWa  Ridge 
Meadow  Side 
Reddings  Copse 
Sheep  Dip 
Ghost  Train 
The  Chase 
Birthday  Party 


0 22  Snaleh  Squad 
023  Seaside 
0 24  Babbie  Brook 
0 25  Manic  Sha 
0 26  Heartbreak  Hotel 
027  Horseshoe 
O 28  vision 
020  Tot  HU 


First  man  of  the  woods  moved  on  in  search  of  peace  as  protest  grew 


BADGER,  a former  wood- 
worker and  now  a man 
of  the  woods,  set . up  the 
first  Newbury  protest 
camp,  writes  John  Vidal. 

He  bent  his  hazel 
branches,  covered  them 
with  plastic  and  lived  alone 
in.  the  Snelsmore  oak  woods 
from  August  1994.  Within  a 
year  he  had  been  joined  by 
so  many  people  that  he 
moved  “down  the  road”  to 
set  up  Granny  Ash  camp  In 
search  of  peace  and  quiet. 

By  late  summer  1995,  six 
large  camps  bad  been  estab- 
lished — at  Snelsmoor. 
Granny  Ash,  Bagnor,  Ken- 
net,  Reddings  Copse  and 
The  Chase  and  Tot  Hill. 
Most  were  ground  camps  — 


crude,  but  efficient  “bend- 
ers” which  are  watertight 
and  quick  to  erect. 

Some  benders  had  mod 
cons  like  pallet  floors. 
Others  were  little  more 
sophisticated  than  the  refu- 
gee “blind! s*',  found  in  di- 
saster areas.  AU  camps 
revolve  around  a fire  and 
cooking/living  tent. 

The  mushrooming  of  tree 
bouses  began  in  mid-Janu- 
ary after  the  bypass  work 
started  in  one  of  the  coldest 
winters  on  record.  A 
national  "phone  tree”  at- 
tracted more  than  200 
people  to  Newbury.  Many 
were  skilled  woodcrafts- 
men  from  previous  road 
and  open  cast  coalmine  pro- 


tests in  Lancashire.  Wales, 
and  the  West  Country. 

Within  weeks  there  were 
dozens  of  new  camps,  often 
only  a few  hundred  yards 
apart.  The  strongest  is  The 
Isle  of  Kennel  Free  Inde- 
pendent State  where  pro- 
testers have  made  an  island 
by  Unking  the  River  Ken- 
ney with  Rennet  and  Avon 
canal.  The  “mother  ship" 
tree  house,  which  is 
stretched  between  more 
than  six  trees,  can  sleep  12 
people.  There  are  10  other 
fortified  houses,  all  linked 
by  aerial  ropewalks. 

The  hardest  tree  to  clear 
'will  be  the  150ft  Corsican 
Pine  at  Reddings  Copse, 
which  may  need  a helicop- 


ter to  remove  people  locked 
onto  a ladder  which  rises 
15ft  over  its  top. 

As  the  Mg  camps  are 
cleared, newer  ones  like 
Rlcketty  Bridge  — also  on 
an  island  — are  growing, 
and  every  available  tree  Is 
being  squatted  in  the  camps 
that  are  left.  In  the  past  few 
weeks.  Radical  Fluff,  Rizla 
Ridge,  Ghost  Train,  Manic 
Sha  and  Quercus  Circus 
camps  have  been  set  up. 

There  are  thought  to  be 
28  but  some  are  little  more 
than  a tree  or  two.  Others 
are  growing  rapidly. 

Local  people  have  been 
helping  the  protesters  for- 
tify their  camps 
weekends. 


Disneyland*  Paris 
announces  its 
latest  attraction. 
The  price. 

Indiana  Jones"  and  the  Temple  of  Peril,  Big  Thunder  Mountain 
and,  of  course.  Space  Mountain  - the  greatest  adventure  in  the 
universe.  Disneyland  Paris  has  always  had  plenty  of  attractions 
for  the  whole  family.  1 : 

Even  ihe  prices  are  an  attraction  in  their  own  right; . 
from.  10th -13th  and  17th -20th  March  1994  a family  of  four  can  enjoy' three 
great  days  of  fan  and  excitement  for  jusl  £79eadh.  j 

This  includes  a return  ferry  crossing  for  one  car,  two  nights  of  the  Hotel 
Santa  Fe,  continental  breakfast  and,  best  of  all,  unlimited  entry  to  Hie  Park. 

To  book  this  very  attractive  offer,  call  us  now  oh  the  number  below. 
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Strike  hits  Kew  in  show  of 
discontented  flower  power 


Owen  Bowcott  on  the  pay  dispute  leading 
to  gardens’  first  stoppage  in  200  years 


Botanic  horticulturists 
at  Kew  Gardens  yester- 
day walked  out  of  their 
tropical  hot-houses  to  stage 
their  first  strike,  in  protest  at 
a pay  offer  amounting  to  £65  a 
year. 

Where  the  demented 
George  HI  once  talked  to  the 
trees,  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  claim  they 
are  being  driven  to  distrac- 
tion by  low  wages.  Waving 
GMB  union  placards,  nearly 
100  picketed  the  entrances 
and  asked  visitors  to  boycott 
the  site. 

The  dispute,  growing 
steadily  since  last  July,  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  feet 
Lhat  the  gardening  world  has 
never  been  highly  paid.  Du- 
sha  Hayes,  a higher  botanical 
horticulturist  who  has  been 
at  Kew.  west  London,  for  10 
years,  said  she  earns  £9,500 
for  a 39  hour  week.  . 

“This  is  the  middle  of  our 
Orchid  Festival  and  Tra  a 
specialist  orchid  grourer.l 
should  be  looking  after  Ihe  or- 
chid nursery,  which  gives  me 
a lot  of  job  satisfaction.”  she 


said.  "But  these  wages  can’t 
pay  the  bills." 

A private,  royal  garden 
since  the  18th  century,  Kew 
was  a refuge  for  George  III 
during  his  periodic  bouts  of 
madness. 

Paul  Maloney,  a GMB 
regional  official,  said:  “This 
la  the  first  time  in  more  than 
200  years  or  history  that  there 
has  been  industrial  action 
taken  by  staff.  They  are  ex- 
tremely low  paid.  These 
people  are  not  mowing  the 
lawns.  They  are  all  highly 
qualified  botanic  horticultur- 
ists. ” 

The  dispute  centres  on  a 
performance-related  pay  offer 
last  July,  which  Kew's  man- 
agement claims  averaged  6.5 
per  cent.  Everyone  was  prom- 
ised a 0.9  per  cent  increase  for 
Inflation,  but  some  staff 
received  no  performance- 
related  element  and  their 
annual  increase  amounted  to 
arotind  £65. 

The  GMB,  which  claims  82 
out  of  125  horticulture  staff  at 
the  gardens,  has  threatened 
further  industrial  action  if 


there  are  no  fresh  talks.  John 
Lavin.  operations  manager  at 
Kew,  yesterday  insisted  the 
performance-related  pay 
scheme  had  been  agreed  with 
the  unions  three  years  ago. 

"Horticultural  pay  in  the 
country  as  a whole  is  pretty 
low,"  he  conceded.  “For  that 
reason  we  moved  staff  off 
civil  service  grades  which  for- 
merly equated  them  with  in 
dustrial  workers  or  ordinary 
gardeners.  Only  a very  few 
people  have  not  received  per- 
formance related  pay. " 

Kew  is  run  by  a board  or 
trustees,  but  its  main  subsidy 
of  £15.5  millldn  this  year 
comes  from  the  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  Fisheries  and 
Food.  Treasury  cuts  had  not 
been  severe.  Mr  Lavin  said. 
“We  like  to  be  first  In  a Jot  of 
things,  but  this  is  our  first 
strike  — it's  regrettable  and 
disappointing.” 

Among  recent  achieve- 
ments was  the  production  of 
the  world's  largest  water  lily 
which  reached  a diameter  of 
8ft  7in.  Such  successes  are  not 
reflected  in  their  perfor- 
mance-related pay  packets, 
argues  Dave  Barnes,  a GMB 
shop  steward.  “We  are  not 
asking  for  much,  just  a 
reasonable  wage.” 


Even  at  university  the  dividing  line  between  the  Smooth 
and  Hairy  political  tribes  is  apparent.  Labour  Clubs  at 
Oxbridge — or  anywhere  else — are  packed  with 
scruffies  who  dress  and  talk  like,  well,  like  students. 
Their  Ibry  counterparts  look  like  embryo  MPs. 

Michael  White 
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@nd  what’s  more, 
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by  the  unbeatable 
Hertz  Price  Promise 
Guarantee.1, 
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Middle  East  peace  dominates  ministers’  meeting 

EU  seeks  to  calm 
relations  with  US 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


EUROPEAN  Union  for- 
eign ministers  meet 
in  Palermo  today 
hoping  to  heal  a wid- 
ening rift  with  the  United 
States  over  proposed  new  US 
sanctions  against  Cuba  and 
the  threatened  Middle  East 
peace  process. 

Divisions  on  Cuba  and  on 
whether  to  isolate  Iran  inter- 
nationally for  its  alleged  sup- 
port of  Middle  East  terrorism 
are  reawakening  the  trans- 
atlantic tensions  which  sur- 
faced last  year  over  policy  in 
Bosnia. 

The  EU  has  warned  the 
Clinton  administration  that 
the  Cuban  dispute  could  esca- 
late into  a full-scale  legal  and 
political  confrontation  be- 
tween the  allies  in  the  World 
Trade  Organisation.  There  is 
already  concern  at  the  grow- 


ing list  of  foreign  trade  dis- 
putes — including  the  Euro- 
pean ban  on  beef  hormones  — 
which  already  divide  the  EU 
and  the  US. 

The  informal  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  called  by 
Italy  (which  holds  the  rotat- 
ing EU  presidency)  will  be 
dominated  by  the  threat  to 
the  Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess. The  EU  is  anxious  to 
hammer  out  an  agreed  line 
before  the  hastily  convened 
international  summit  in 
Egypt  next  Wednesday  to  dis- 
cuss how  to  combat  global 
terrorism. 

"If  there  is  some  possibility 
of  doing  something  very  con- 
crete, it  will  be  done  by 
Europe."  the  Italian  foreign 
minister,  Susanna  Agnelli, 
said  yesterday.  Although  EU 
diplomats  admit  they  have 
very  limited  scope  for 
effective  action  in  countering 
terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 


they  want  the  US  to  allow  the 
EU  a more  active  and  more 
equal  role  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  region. 

EU  governments  are  press- 
ing Israel  to  show  restraint 
after  the  recent  spate  of 
bombings.  They  believe  an  in- 
discriminate  and  heavy 
handed  Israeli  response  to 
Hamas-inspired  terrorism 
might  backfire  by  weakening 
the  Palestinian  authorities 
and  pushing  the  more  moder- 
ate Hamas  political  factions 
back  into  the  arms  of  the 
terrorists. 

The  EU  foreign  ministers 
will  also  discuss  the  peace 
prospects  in  Bosnia,  in  partic- 
ular the  delicate  situation  in 
the  ethnically  divided  city  of 
Mostar.  They  will  also  assess 
the  seriousness  of  the  Rus- 
sian threat  to  reimpose  im- 
port restrictions,  and  what 
this  means  for  the  proposed 
EU-Russia  free  trade  area. 


Elderly  Germans  fight  for 
‘death  strip’  land  rights 


Battleground . . . Civilians  pass  a Russian  military  checkpoint  after  fierce  fighting  in  the  Chechen  capital  Grozny  photograph-,  gwgory  tambulov 


Speculators  could  make  a killing  just  east 
of  the  Berlin  wall.  Ian  Traynor  reports 


Chechens  exploit  Moscow’s  disarray 

Gunfire  echoes  round  city  centre 


SWEPT  by  the  vagaries 
of  war  and  cold  war 
from  east  Prussia 
(now  Russian),  to  Silesia 
(now  Polish).  Berlin  and 
then  Vienna.  Charlotte  Hil- 
debrandt  is  now  back  in 
Berlin  fighting  what  is 
likely  to  be  her  last  battle. 

Supported  by  two  walk- 
ing sticks  she  stands,  a wid- 
ow of  87.  on  wasteland  in 
the  centre  of  the  German 
capital  and  surveys  the 
rubble-strewn  ground. 

"My  husband  bought  this 

Slot  in  1937  to  build  a 
ouse,"  she  explains.  “We 
still  want  to  build  that 
house,  but  now  we  can't  get 
it  back.  It's  a dirty  game. 
All  the  old  owners  get 
swept  aside  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  give  it  to  the 
developers  with  the  big 
money.” 

Her  house  was  never 
built  because  the  site  be- 
came the  death  strip  — the 
empty  area  on  the  east  of 
the  Berlin  wall. 

Now  prime  sites  like  Mrs 
Hildebrandt's  are  worth  a 
fortune  and  the  owners 


want  them  back.  But  the 
government  in  Bonn  has 
put  the  strip  up  for  sale, 
denying  them  the  property 
expropriated  by  tbe 
communists. 

It  introduced  a bill  giv- 
ing them  tbe  right  to  buy 
back  the  land  at  a quarter 
of  its  current  value.  Last 
week  the  upper  house  tor- 
pedoed the  bill  and  the 
claims  have  now  gone  to  a 
mediation  committee. 

About  1,000  Berliners, 
mostly  elderly,  are  fighting 
to  get  tbeir  land  back.  Most 
have  spurned  the  offer  of  a 
cut-price  deal. 

“In  our  case  that  would 
be  about  2 million  marks 
(£900.000).  because  this 
plot  is  worth  9 million.  But 
we  don't  have  that  money," 
says  Joachim  Hildebrandt, 
the  widow's  son. 

The  Hildebrandts  have 
taken  their  claim  to  court 
seven  times  in  the  past  few 
years,  at  a cost  of 
DM70.000.  but  in  January 
the  federal  administrative 
court  ruled  that  they  had 
no  case,  since  the  land 


along  the  wall  was  classi- 
fied as  state  property. 

"Wall  property”  was  ex- 
empted from  1990  legisla- 
tion which  provided  for  tbe 
restitution  of  land  expro- 
priated by  East  Germany. 
According  to  Dieter  Blu- 
menwitz,  a professor  of  in- 
ternational law  at  Wurz- 
burg University,  the  land 
never  legally  belonged  to 
East  Germany.  For  Bonn  to 
claim  that  it  did  was  tanta- 
mount to  denying  the  four- 
powers’  jurisdiction  over 
cold-war  Berlin,  a founda- 
tion of  the  post-war  order. 

The  Hildebrandts  and 
scores  like  them  are  bent 
on  taking  their  case  to 
European  Union  courts  if 
Bonn  continues  to  block 
their  claims. 

“An  estate  agent  told  me 
that  empty  land  in  Berlin  is 
actually  worth  a lot  more 
than  built-up  land,  because 
you  don’t  have  all  the  prob- 
lems with  the  people  al- 
ready there."  Mr  Hilde- 
brandt says. 

"That’s  why  they  won't 
give  us  this  back,  because 
it's  prune  for  development. 
But  we  won't  give  up.  for 
this  is  all  we  have,  this  Is 
our  capital,  a piece  of  land 
and  an  idea.” 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


THE  strength,  discipline 
and  motivation  of  the 
Chechen  armed  force 
which  occupied  large  areas  of 
Grozny  this  week  might  have 
been  expected  to  force  the 
Kremlin  finally  to  accept  that 
it  is  at  war  with  a determined 
nationalist  group,  not  a small 
band  of  crazed  bandits. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  Russian 
leadership  refuses  to  accept 
that  the  rebels  are  a military 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  a 
force  with  clear  political 
goals  supported  by  many  Che- 
chen people. 

Neither  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  nor  the  advisers  who 
are  apparently  feeding  him 
false  information  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Chechenia 
stand  to  gain  by  this  mind-set. 

The  president’s  unpopular- 
ity is  directly  linked  to  the 
conflict,  for  which  he  is  held 
responsible,  and  in  which  up 
to  30.000  people  have  died. 

Because  the  authorities 
classify  the  rebel  leader 


GUNFIRE  intensified  last 
night  In  Grozny  where 
Russian  troops  mounted 
“search  and  destroy”  mis- 
sions against  rebel  fighters 
who  attacked  and  occupied 
parts  of  the  city. 

As  darkness  fell,  the  sky 
glowed  orange  with  what 


Dzhokhar  Dudayev  and  the 
fighters  loosely  under  his 
command  as  isolated  crimi- 
nals and  renegades,  none  of 
the  plans  to  end  the  crisis 
being  considered  by  the 
Kremlin  involves  negotiating 
with  them. 

This  attitude  works  in  the 
rebels’  favour.  The  Russian 
security  forces,  riven  by  a bit- 
ter dispute  with  the  interior 
ministry,  have  never  been 
given  the  manpower,  training 
or  orders  to  carry  out  a sys- 
tematic sweep  through  Che- 
chenia and  neighbouring  Da- 
gestan and  Ingushetia  to 
search  for  weapons  and  sepa- 
ratist bases. 


local  people  said  was  a fire 
at  an  oil  dump  south  of  the 
city. 

Sniper  and  automatic 
gunfire  and  powerful  blasts 
echoed  across  the  city  cen- 
tre. 500  yards  from  the  Mos- 
cow-backed government's 
headquarters.  — Reuter. 


Most  of  the  territory  is  not 
in  any  sense  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian forces:  federal  troops 
huddle  in  isolated  lowland 
dugouts  longing  to  go  home. 

Increasingly,  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting government  buildings 
and  vital  installations,  like 
the  pipeline  which  will  carry 
oil  from  the  Caspian  oilfields, 
is  being  handed  over  to  Che- 
chen paramilitary  units. 
They  are  supposedly  loyal  to 
Moscow  but  susceptible  to 
personal  and  cultural  pres- 
sure from  within  the 
community. 

These  local  loyalists  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  first  wave  of 
rebel  attacks  on  Grozny  this 


week.  Officials  denied  persis- 
tent rumours  that  some  had 
gone  over  to  the  rebel  side. 

Federal  forces  have  reacted 
with  casual,  apparently  hap- 
hazard brutality  against  com- 
munities where  the  rebel 
presence  is  considered  partic- 
ularly brazen. 

There  was  the  massacre  at 
Samashki  early  in  the  war. 
which  took  many  civilian 
lives;  last  month's  attack  on 
Novogroznensky  which  de- 
stroyed 40  per  cent  of  the 
town;  and  the  continuing 
threat  to  civilians  in  Serao- 
vodsk.  Russian  artillery  and 
aircraft  have  launched  count- 
less Inaccurate  strikes  at  vil- 
lages in  Chechenia  and  Ingu- 
shetia. achieving  little  except 
to  terrify  civilians  and  make 
them  hate  Russia. 

The  rebels  have  always 
managed  to  slip  away  and 
regroup.  Time  and  again  they 
have  proved  they  can  launch 
major  attacks  on  lowland 
communities  — in  Gudermes. 
Argun.  Budyonnovsk.  Kizlyar 
and  now  Grozny  itself 

Realists  in  tbe  president's 
administration  appear  to  be 


pinning  their  hopes  on  the 
Moscow-installed  loyalist 
Chechen  administration  of 
Doku  Zavgayev  and  his  cro- 
nies, who  strike  deals  with 
lowland  village  elders  for 
peace  in  exchange  for  federal 
funds  and  autonomy,  so  as  to 
create  a security  zone  north 
of  the  mountains. 

With  surprising  candour, 
the  former  security'  service 
chief.  Sergei  Stepashin,  ad- 
mitted to  the  weekly  Obshaya 
Gazeta  that  the  government 
did  not  expect  a quick  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

"The  president  and  the 
prime  minister  understand 
perfectly  well  that  we  have  to 
get  out  of  the  situation  we  are 
in.  But  this  can't  be  done  in  a 
month,  or  two.  or  even  five. 
Hie  thing  is  that  in  the  run- 
up to  elections  we  need  to 
calm  the  situation  down 
somewhat,”  he  said. 

Until  the  Kremlin  acknowl- 
edges the  military  strength  of 
the  separatists  and  the  hostil- 
ity to  Russia  among  the  Che- 
chen people  as  a whole,  the 
rebels  will  continue  to  set  the 
country’s  pre-election  agenda. 


World  news  in  brief 


Hijackers  seize  Turkish  Cypriot  airliner 


A HIJACKED  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot airliner  with  more 
than  100  people  on  board 
landed  last  night  in  the  Bul- 
garian capital  Sofia,  the  hi- 
jackers’ chosen  destination, 
writes  Chris  Nuttall  in 
Ankara. 

Security  forces  were  sent  to 
the  airport  and  the  Turkish 
ambassador  was  called  in. 


Tbe  hijackers’  identity  was 
not  know. 

A spokesman  for  the  air- 
line. Umit  Utku,  told  Turkish 
television  that  the  Boeing  727 
was  seized  an  hour  after  it 
took  off  from  Ercan  airport  in 
northern  Cyprus  en  route  for 
Istanbul. 

The  passengers  included 
Russians.  Bulgarians.  Irani- 


ans. Turks  and  tourists  from 
the  United  States.  Japan,  Bel- 
gium. France  and  Denmark. 
The  Turkish  Cypriot  news 
agency.  TAK,  said  there  were 
102  passengers  and  nine  crew. 

Turkey  occupied  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  island  in  1974. 
The  Turkish  Cypriots  de- 
clared an  independent  state 
in  1984. 


Haiti’s  police 
revive  fears 

POLICE  in  Haiti,  hunting 
for  gangsters  who  nearly 
killed  a fellow  officer,  went  on 
the  rampage  in  the  capital 
Port  au  Prince,  bursting  into 
shacks  and  shooting  on  sight, 
witnesses  said.  At  least  11 
people  were  killed,  most  shot 
at  point-blank  range. 

The  terror  that  reigned 
under  the  non-defunct  mili- 
tary’ has  been  revived  by 
street  gangs  in  Haiti's  slums. 
It  was  compounded  by 
Wednesday’s  actions  of  a 
police  force  already  criticised 
for  being  trigger-happy. 

The  shootings  highlighted 
fears  about  the  future  of  the 
country's  fragile  democracy 
soon  to  be  entrusted  to  an  ill- 
equipped  police  force  which, 
despite  foreign  training,  has 
repeatedly  displayed  repres- 
sive habits. 

"Police  come  looking  for 
young  men.  They  burst  into 
your  house.  They  say  the  ones 
they  find  are  members  of  the 
Red  Army  gang  and  kill 
them,"  said  Mireille  Jean,  a 
mother  of  eight  whose  eldest 
son  has  gone  into  hiding. 

She  said  she  is  more  afraid 
of  the  new  police  now  than 
the  gangs. 

UN  peacekeepers,  who  have 
been  helping  the  police  for  a 
year,  were  supposed  to  with- 
draw on  February  27.  but  will 
stay  until  June,  with  a force 
scaled  down  from  6.200  to  j 
1.500.  — AP. 
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Amnesty’s  woman  of  conscience 

AMNESTY  Internation- 
al's prisoner  of  con- 
science for  International 
Woman's  Day  yesterday  is 
Kelthonm  Ahmed  Labid  El- 
Ouanat  (left),  a 24-year-old 
from  the  Western  Sahara, 
who  has  been  held  in  a Mo- 
roccan military  prison 
since  October  1992,  writes 
Victoria  Brittain. 

After  10  months  of  beat- 
ings, torture  and  sexual 
abase,  she  was  jailed  for  20 
years  after  a trial  in  cam- 
era for  threatening  the 
state's  external  security. 
She  rejected  her  statement 
admitting  the  charge,  say- 
ing she  bad  signed  it  under 
torture.  No  other  evidence 
was  brought  against  her. 

Kelthoun  is  believed  to  be 
a supporter  or  tbe  Polisario 
Front,  which  is  fighting  for 
the  independence  of  the 
Western  Sahara. 


Ankara  and  Baghdad  sign 
deal  to  reopen  oil  pipeline 


j ■■■URKEY  and  Iraq  signed 

I an  agreement  yesterday  to 
reopen  an  oil  pipeline  closed 
by  United  Nations  sanctions 
since  the  1990  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. writes  Chris  Nuttall  in 
Ankara. 

At  a ceremony  in  Ankara, 
the  Turkish  energy  minister. 
Husnu  Dogan.  said:  “If  Iraq 
agrees  with  the  UN  plan 
allowing  it  to  export  $2  billion 
worth  of  oil  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  the  pipeline  will  be 
ready  to  be  activated  at  once, 
and  oil  will  be  pumped  into 
our  Yumurtalik  terminal 
within  a couple  of  days." 
Talks  on  the  proposal  are  due 
to  resume  in  New  York  on 
Monday. 

The  Iraqi  oil  minister. 
Amir  Muhammed  Rasheed. 
said  Baghdad  was  very  hope- 
ful about  the  negotiations. 
"We  want  to  transport  all  of 


the  exported  oil  through  Tur- 
key." he  said.  He  has  been  in 
Turkey  all  week  and  officials 
here  hope  his  visit  will  mark 
the  renewal  of  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

They  arranged  his  safe  pas- 
sage. with  a technical  team, 
through  Kurdish-held  north- 
ern Iraq.  Both  sides  pro- 
nounced the  pipeline  in  good 
shape  after  more  than  five 
years  of  disuse.  It  links  the 
Kirkuk  field  to  the  Yumurta- 
lik terminal  on  Turkey’s  Med- 
iterranean coast. 

Turkey  estimates  it  has  lost 
$2  billion  in  pipeline  fees  be- 
cause of  the  sanctions.  Minis- 
ters have  suggested  they  will 
buy  the  Iraqi  oil  and  sell 
Baghdad  the  food  and  medi- 
cine it  requires  in  exchange. 

Twelve  million  gallons  of 
crude  are  lying  dormant  in 
the  pipeline. 


Chile  protests 
to  Britain 

Chile  has  protested  to  Britain 
about  the  arrest  of  a Chilean' 
trawler  fishing  near  the 
South  Georgia  islands,  the 
foreign  ministry  said 
yesterday. 

A British  patrol  ship  cap- 
tured the  Antonio  Lorenzo  on 
suspicion  of  fishing  illegally 
in  waters  off  South  Georgia,  a 
British  territory  800  miles 
south-east  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. — Reuter. 

Arrest  warrant 

The  Yugoslav  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal issued  an  international 
arrest  warrant  yesterday 
against  the  Croatian  Serb 
leader.  Milan  Martic,  for  al- 
legedly ordering  terrorist 
attacks  on  central  Zagreb 
with  cluster  bombs  last  May. 
Tbe  warrant  is  being  sent  to 
tbe  Nato-led  peace  implemen- 
tation force  (I-For)  in  Bos- 
nia.—AP. 

Extradition  move 

Switzerland  is  likely  to  hand 
over  to  the  UN  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal Alfred  Musema-Uwi- 
mana.  a former  Rwandan  tea 
factory  director  accused  of  in- 
volvement In  the  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Tutsis.  — AP. 

Liberia  clashes 

Heavy  fighting  broke  out  in 
Kakata,  central  Liberia,  trap- 
ping 11  United  Nations  mili- 
tary observers,  a UN  official 
said.  — Reuter. 

Hamas  man  held 

Palestinian  police,  under  Is- 
raeli pressure  to  crack  down 
on  Islamic  militants,  have  de- 
tained Mahmoud  al-Zahahr.  a 
leader  of  the  Hamas  move- 
ment his  family  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Amnesty  request 

An  apartheid  era  assassin, 
Dirk  Coetzee,  said  yesterday 
be  had  applied  to  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu’s  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
in  Cape  Town  for  amnesty  for 
27  crimes,  including  six  mur- 
ders. — Reuter. 

Stalinists  Jailed 

A Warsaw  court  yesterday 
jailed  12  Stalin -era  political 
policemen,  convicting  them  of 
beatings  and  torture  after  an 
unprecedented  28-month  trial 
They  were  investigation  offi- 
cers of  the  ministry  of  public 
security  involved  in  crushing 
opposition  to  the  communist 
takeover  after  the  second 
world  war.  — Reuter. 


VACAnCY. 

Hiust  Speak.  Flueht  Lathi. 


When  the  monks  who  lived  at  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  abbey  in  the  13th  century 
were  allowed  to  speak  (which  wasn’t  very 
often),  Latin  was  the  holy  order  of  the  day. 

Indeed,  for  a young  novice  entering 
the  monastery,  it  was  a sine  qua  non. 

Fortunately,  he  would  have  found  it 
far  easier  to  get  his  tongue 
round -the  eight  pints  of  the 
Abbot’s  Ale  he  was  allowed 
in  the  evening. 

The  ale  was  brewed  in 
the  monastery  with  natural 


spring  water  drawn  from  its  own  well. 

Today  we’re  still  drawing  water  from 
the  same  source  for  our  own  Abbot  Ale. 
And  while  most  other  beers  are 
fermented  for  just  three  or  four 
days.  Abbot  is  fermented  slowly 
for  a full  seven  (’Blessed  by  the 
Sabbath')  to  give  it  a rich,  deep 
flavour. 

Many  have  declared  it  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  real  ales 
around.  And  even,  on  occasions, 
the  ne  plus  ultra. 


FROM 


Abbot  ale 


GREENE 


KING 


/ ' 


s disarray 
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Giant  of  the  Gulf 
calls  the  shots 


FOCUS:  BULLIES  IN  THE  GULF  7 


ers. 


While  Iran 
flexes  its 
military 
muscle,  its 
neighbours 
look  politely 
away,  anxious 
to  keep  on 
good  terms 

A BRITISH  frigate  on 
routine  patrol  just 
south  of  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  on  January  6 
spotted  an  Iranian  naval  ves- 
sel test-firing  an  anti-ship 
missile  that  had  never  been 
seen  before  In  or  near  the 
Gulf. 

Analysts  concluded  that  the 
new  weapon  was  the  low-fly- 
ing Chinese  C802,  comparable 
to  the  Exocet  used  by  Western 
navies  — a worrying  presence 
In  the  strategic  sea  lanes  used 
to  export  one  third  of  the 
world's  oil 

This  lucky  piece  of  intelli- 
gence-gathering by  one  of 
the  two  warships  in  the  Royal 
Navy's  “Armilla  Patrol”  was 
an  important  addition  to 
appreciations  of  Iranian 
capabilities. 

But  knowing  what  Iran  can 
do  and  what  it  intends  to  do 
are  different  matters.  And  it 
is  a significant  distinction  in 
a week  when  the  DS  has  again 
demanded  tougher  interna- 
tional action  against  it.  this 
time  over  alleged  support  for 
Palestinian  suicide  bombers. 

Under  Washington’s  “dual 
containment”  policy.  Iran's 
actions  “constitute  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, foreign  policy  and  econo- 
my of  the  United  States”. 

That  was  how  President 
Bill  Clinton  put  it  a year  ago 
when  he  banned  all  US  trade 
with  the  Islamic  Republic  and 
sought  the  support  of  reluc- 
tant allies  — then  as  now  — 
in  Europe  and  Japan. 

But  viewed  from  the  Gulf 
littoral  facing  Iran,  things 
look  more  nuanced  and  less 
threatening. 

Iran,  with  a population  of 
63  million  (Saudi  Arabia  has 
13  million,  Iraq  18  million),  is 
mare  powerful  than  any  of  its 
Arab  neighbours. 

In  the  past  year,  say  US 
sources,  it  has  fortified  posi- 
tions on  the  disputed  island  of 
Abu  Musa  and  tripled  its  snr- 


Iran's  Hashemi  Rafsanjani: 
Building  up  strength 

face-to-air  and  surface-to-sur- 
face missile  strength. 

Its  navy  has  two  Russian- 
made  Kilo-class  submarines, 
ideal  for  the  shallow  waters 
around  Hormuz,  and  a third 
is  on  the  way.  It  also  has  five 
Chinese  Houdong  fast-attack 
patrol  boats,  with  more  on 
order.  Exercises,  including 
amphibious  landings,  are  be- 
coming more  sophisticated. 

And  more  ominously  it  Is 
said  by  Washington,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Israelis,  to  be 
pursuing  a nuclear  capabil- 
ity. Last  summer  Iran  used  a 
helicopter  to  spray  an  aerosol 
on  its  own  ships,  indicating  a 
capacity  for  chemical 
warfare. 

‘It's  slow,  it’s  in  its  infancy 
but  it's  a big  infant  that  can 
bloody  somebody’s  nose,” 
says  a Western  military 
source.  “If  they  continue  on 
this  track,  it  won’t  be  very 
many  years  before  they  be- 
come much  more  of  a threat " 

Yet  Gulf  Arabs  worry  about 
Iran  less  than  they  used  to. 
Ifen  years  ago,  when  Kuwait 
was  bankrolling  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's war  against  the  Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini,  Shi’ite  terror- 
ists tried  to  kill  the  emir  and 
bombed  the  American  and 
French  embassies. 

In  1981,  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  revolution.  Iran  played  a 
role  in  an  abortive  uprising 
against  Bahrain’s  ruling  A1 

Khalifa  family  The  island 

state  still  has  problems  — 
Wednesday's  bomb  blast  sug- 
gests they  are  getting  worse 
~ but  Manama  is  thought  to 
be  exaggerating  Tehran’s 
involvement 

Washington,  however,  in- 
sists that  Rahraini  militants 
are  not  only  studying  theol- 
ogy in  Qom.  hothouse  of  Kho- 
meini's brand  of  radical 
Islam,  but  also  boning  up  on 
the  black  arts  of  terrorism 
and  subversion  with  Hizbul- 
lah or  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Guards  in  Lebanon's  Beka’a 
Valley. 


Elsewhere  in  the  Gulf  only 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  has 
a dispute  with  Iran  — over 
the  islands  of  Abu  Musa  and 
the  Tunbs.  Dubai  is  a vital 
trading  centre  for  Iran.  Links 
with  Oman  are  good.  Maver- 
ick Qatar  also  enjoys  reason- 
able relations  with  Tehran, 
mainly  because  it  fears  Iran 
could  make  trouble  for  the 
huge  North  Dome  gas  field. 

Even  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran’s 
principal  rival  across  the 
Gulf  seems  to  want  relations 
with  Iran  on  an  even  keel 
and,  despite  fears  about  res- 
tive Shi'ites  in  its  eastern 
provinces,  is  wary  of  driving 
Tehran  into  a comer. 

Everywhere  there  is  a sense 
of  accomodation  rather  than 
confrontation,  of  wary  accep- 
tance by  the  Arabs  of  the 
regional  power  that  wants  to 
establish  its  hegemony,  dab- 
bles In  propaganda  and  in- 
timidation, but  otherwise  be- 
haves correctly. 

In  Britain,  the  Foreign 
Office  worries  about  the  dog- 
matic thrust  of  US  policy  on 
Iran,  and  stresses  that  prob- 
lems are  potential  rather  than 
actual  But  it  is,  as  so  often, 
the  Junior  partner. 

Fear  of  Tehran  is  based 
largely  on  uncertainty  about 
who  is  calling  the  shots.  Prag- 
matists like  Ali  Akbar  Ve- 
layati,  the  foreign  minister, 
have  .been  wooing  the  Guff.  If 
radicals  gain  the  upper  hand, 
it  might  be  a different  matter. 

Yet  .whoever  is  in  charge 
will  have  to  maVt»  practical 
calculations  that  are  likely  to 
outweigh  ideology:  it  needs  to 
export  its  oil.  obtain  credit, 
and  send  its  pilgrims  on  the 
haj  to  Mecca.  It  also  wants  to 
keep  Iraq  weak.  And  the  US  is 
doing  just  that 

Arab  governments  are 
happy  with  the  Iraqi  side  of 
dual  containment  but  pri- 
vately more  sceptical  about 
US  policy  on  Iran:  “Iran  can- 
not do  here  what  happened  in 
its  own  country  when  the 
shah  was  * overthrown,’'  in- 
sists Abdel-Reda  al-Asiri,  of 
Kuwait  University. 

"The  relations  between 
people  and  the  ruling  families 
are  totally  different.  The  Ira- 
nians can't  convince  the 
people  of  the  Gulf  to  revolt  if 
there  are  no  Indigenous 
problems." 

Like  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  cold  war.  Iran  seeks 
opportunities  to  exploit  and, 
while  it  may  have  found  them 
in  both  Lebanon  and  Pales- 
tine, in  the  Gulf  they  seem 
rare.  Criticising  the  huge  role 
of  the  US  military  could  be 
another  one. 


Voters  pick 
names  from 
vetted  lists 


Women  in  Tehran  consider  the  candidates  in  yesterday's  election,  190  of  whom  were  female  photograph:  Canadian  press 


Kathy  Evans  In  Tehran 


M 


ORE  THAN  3.200 
candidates,  includ- 
ing 190  women,  com- 
peted in  yesterday's  elec- 
tion for  some  270  seats  in 
parliament.  All  had  been 
carefully  vetted  beforehand 
by  one  of  Iran’s  numerous 
clerical  and  Islamic  law- 
councils  to  assess  whether 
they  were  sufficiently  com- 
mitted to  Islam  and  the  rev- 
olution launched  17  yars 
ago  in  its  name. 

Choosing  who  would  best 
manage  the  economy  and 
bring  down  the  inflation 
rate  seemed  the  chief  preoc- 
cupation or  Iranian  voters. 
Many  felt  it  was  time  for 
specialists  and  technocrats 
to  take  the  reins. 

Ali,  who  spent  seven 
years  in  a prisoner  of  war 
camp  in  Iraq,  now  works 
for  a government  depart- 
ment. He  said  things  had 
changed  since  the  old  days 
when  only  the  elite  trav- 
elled and  saw  foreign 
countries.  “People  watch 
smuggled  American  Aims. 
We  know  what  life  is  like  in 
foreign  countries.  I want  a 
car,  a nice  apartment  and  a 
video.” 

Fatmima  scrutinised  the 
list  of  candidates  pinned  to 
the  mosque  wall.  She  had 
chosen  eight  candidates  so 
far,  all  of  them  women. 
“Only  women  will  look 
after  women’s  needs,”  she 
said. 

“We  need  the  men  of  reli- 
gion as  well  as  the  scien- 
tists," said  a Tehran 
mother,  encapsulating 
President  Hashemi  Rafsan- 
jani's  problem.  He  is  likely 
to  be  left  with  a parliament 
divided  evenly  between 
religious  radicals  and  mod- 
erates, and  an  uphill 
struggle  to  get  the  eco- 
nomic reforms  he  seeks. 


US  troops  ready  to  fly  and  fight 


Despite  extravagant  weapons  purchases  from  the  West,  Arab 
forces  cannot  stand  up  for  themselves  in  a tough  neighbourhood 


I: 


HOTMIOHH 


Now  you  cm  take  the  break  you've  been 
looking  for  at  a price  that  will  really  put  a 
spring  in  your  step! 

From  now  until  March  31st,  we've 
dramatically  cut  die  cost  of  a break  at  our 
esodknz  Holds  and  Resorts  And  that  means 
great  value  has  never  been  so  affordable. 

Stay  for  two,  three 
more  nights  at 
one  of  our  friendly, 
; intimate  Hotels  from 
only  £30  per  person, 
per  night.  Or  at  one 
" of  oar  luxurious  Country 
Club  Resorts  from  just  £40  per  person, 
per  night 


Pottm  Heron  Hotel 

Bedfordshire  (Nr  Bedford),  Barns  Hotel  (.01234)  270044 

Buckinghamshire  (Nr  Milton  Keynes).  Coach  House  (01908)  613688 

Canterbury,  Palstaff  Hotel  (01227)  462138 

Constable  Country  (Nr  Ipswich),  Suffolk  Grange  Hotel  (01473)  272244 
London  (Elstrec),  Edgwarebury  Hotel  (0181)  953  8227 

Nene  Valley  (Nr  Northampton),  Hcyford  Manor  Hotel  (01327)  349022 

New  Forest/Winchester,  Potters  Heron  Hotel  (01703)  266611 

Peak  District  (Nr  Sheffield),  Beauchief  Hotel  (0114)  262  0500 

Sherwood  Forest,  dumber  Park  Hotel  (01623)  835333 

South  Cheshire  (Nr  Sandbach),  Chimney  House  Hocel  (01270)  764141 

Thames  Valley  (Nr  Reading),  Pad  worth  Court  Hotel  (01734)  714411 

The  Potteries  (Stone),  Stone  House  Hotel  (01785)  815531 

Warwick,  Honiley  Court  Hotel  (01926)  484234 

Warwickshire  (Nr  Coventry),  Coventry  Knight  Hotel  (01203)  301585 

WestYorkshlre  (Nr  Leeds),  Tong  Village  Hotel  (01132)854646 

Worcestershire  (Nr  Birmingham),  Westmead  Hotel  (0121)  445 1202 

Yorkshire  Dales  (Nr  Ukley),  Hotlings  Hall  Hotel  (01274)  530053 

•Yorkshire  Pen  nines  (Nr  Huddersfield),  Old  Golf  House  (01422)  3751311 


Country  dub  Resort  guests  also  receive 
cumpfimentary  Leisure  Club  membership 
and  the  dunce  to  play  golf  on  one  of  our 
top  championship  courses! 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  A FULL 
TRADITIONAL  BREAKFAST 
AND  3 COURSE  DINNER. 


Tudor  Park  Hold 

Bristol,  Redwood  Lodge  Hotel  * (01275)  393901 

Chichester,  Goodwood  Park  Hotel  1*  (01243)  775537 

Cotswoids  (Tewkesbury) , Tewkesbury  park  Hotel  t*  (01684)  295405 

Garden  of  England  (Nr  Maidstone),  Tudor  Park  t*  (01622)  734334 

Nr  Peak  District  (DerbyX  Breadsall  Pripry  Hotel  t*  (01332)832235 

Kibble  Valley  (Nr  Preston).  Broughton  Park  Hotel  • (01772)  864087 

Winchester /Portsmouth,  Meon  Valley  Hotel  t*  (01329)  833455 


To  take  advantage  of  these  very  special  pdee^ 
yon  must  book  by  March  20th  as  room 
availability  for  thisoffer  Is  strictly  limited. 

So  don't  miss  oat,  call  die  hotel  of  your 
choice  or  our  special  HOTLINE  now. 

BOOK  BY  MARCH  20TR 
CALL  OUR  HOTLINE  NOV  ON 


01582  56  78  99 


auoilas  mot  Winter  Qfftr*.  I***  Op**  ***** 
Saturday  mod  StauimffrOm  IOOrU-4ptu- 
Motutay  to  Friday JrO"t  SJOam-tpm. 
nee*  queued  uv  per  pawn.  per  ntfH  !°r..D*aaFr,_ 
rwttfisi  Ttie<e  BiSte  air  sutHnS  m *Vtlf 
id  spots  onl»  w iwln  or  double  room  * 

ttannwB  2 i»OT>t  ***  a"tf*  re0“  “ OT[T  t""***1  *“ 
SSwSoo  SEi  > twta-flSilc  room  zad  j tapOemeat  ™T 
[»l\  Oder  zpplfm  «rcdiL»»  and  mckcrnfe.  OBer  cxd  into 
jafcon  Manor  and  Trendribcru  Hold*  No  other  'or 
Will  proUKHhw  Sr  nsrfio  co°j,inc,“1‘1  *I,B  ,Ws 

Offer  emhUateh  She  W* 


St.  Pierre  Hotei 

Edinburgh,  Dslm&hoy  Hotel  t*  (0131)  333 1845 

Warwickshire  (Nr Coventry),  Forest  of  Arden  Hotel  f (01676)  522335 

Wye  Valley  (Nr  Chepstow),  St  Pierre  Hotel  t*  (01291)  625261 

* Country  Club  Resorts 

t Golf  is  available  at  these  Resorts  for  an  extra  charge. 


IN  SCRUBBY  desert  north 
of  Kuwait  City  is  a non- 
I descript  compound  called 
Camp  Doha.  No  flag  flies  over 
its  dim-coloured  warehouses 
but  a single  sign  warns: 
"Stop.  Do  not  enter.  This  area 
is  under  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.” 

Behind  the  perimeter  wall 
lies  middle  America:  from  the 
comer  of  9th  Street  and  1st 
Avenue,  handy  for  the  beauty 
parlour  or  the  Pizza  Inn,  you 
can  see  Abrams  tanks.  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles,  water 
bowsers  and  jeeps,  all  lined 
up  and  ready  to  go  to  war. 

'It’s  not  home,  but  it’s  OK,” 
says  Richard  Hill,  a civilian 
administrator  on  contract 
with  army  central  command. 
"What  this  all  means  is  that 
someone  can  be  sitting  in  a 
mess  ball  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  and  24  hours  later  be 
in  a foxhole  out  here." 

Gamp  Doha  is  the  front  line 
cf  the  US  effort  to  face  down 
Saddam  Hussein,  side  one  of 
the  "dual  containment”  strat- 
egy that  brackets  Iraq  and  Iran 
as  dangerous  enemies  and  hag 
brought  the  biggest  peacetime 
foreign  military  presence  the 
Gulf  has  ever  seen. 

If  Saddam  threatens  the 
emirate  again,  it  is  from  here 
that  the  first  American  units 
will  deploy.  The  equipment  is 
laid  out  in  huge  parking  lots 
so  that  two  brigades  can  leave 
a plane  and  move  almost  as 
fast  as  the  Iraqi  tanks  can 
come  south  from  Basra.  Fly 
and  fight 

''Pre-poeitioning”,  as  the 
concept  is  formally  called,  is 
one  pillar  of  the  US  strategy 
in  the  region:  deterrence 
based  on  blanket  intelligence 
coverage  of  Iraq  and  total  air 
superiority,  backed  up  by 
enough  hardware  on  site  to 
allow  a speedy  response. 

In  August  1990.  when  Iraq 
invaded,  it  took  the  US  three 
weeks  to  move  a small  rapid 


deployment  force  and  months 
more  to  ship  in  enough  mate- 
riel to  fight  a war.  In  October 
1994.  when  it  looked  as  if 
might  all  happen  again,  the 
capability  was  in  place. 

Qatar,  down  the  Gulf  coast 
now  has  a similar  storage  and 
maintenance  facility,  while 
talks  are  under  way  with  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  for  pre- 
positictning  there.  ‘It’s  no 
secret”  laughs  an  American 
diplomat  “We  want  the  Iraqis 
to  know." 

And  off  the  island  state  of 
Bahrain,  where  the  US  Fifth 
Fleet  has  its  headquarters  In 
another  deliberately  low-pro- 
file base,  equipment  for  thou- 
sands of  men  is  permanently 
stored  in  cargo  vessels. 

The  fleet  includes  an  air- 
craft carrier  with  80  combat 
planes.  Tomahawk  missiles 
and.  sometimes,  nuclear- 


tions  count  for  more  than  per- 
sonal merit. 

Even  in  a period  of  unprece- 
dented budget  deficits  caused 
by  low  oil  prices  and  the  cost 
of  the  Gulf  war.  lavish  habits 
die  hard  and  the  emirate  has 
earmarked  $12  billion  for  mil- 
itary spending  until  early 
next  century. 

Ten-year  defence  agree- 
ments with  the  US,  Britain. 
France  and  Russia  dovetail 
with  a procurement  plan 
drawn  up  by  a joint  US-Ku- 
waiti  defence  review  group 
which  some  experts  feel  is  be- 
yond the  emirate's  needs,  if 
not  Us  means. 

For  little  Kuwait,  like  all  its 
neighbours  except  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, does  not  have  the  popula- 
tion base  to  support  a minia- 
ture Nato-style  army  and 
there  is  an  argument  — not 
used  by  Western  defence  in- 


‘Fhre  years  is  not  enough  to  rebuild 
an  army  that  has  been  crushed9 


powered  submarines.  On 
board  are  15.000  marines  and 
troops  with  a further  9,000 
available  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
focus  of  concern  since  last  No- 
vember’s bomb  attack  in 
Riyadh.  A further  170  aircraft 
are  based  on  land. 

It  is  unclear  how  long  this 
expensive  commitment  will 
last  but,  to  encourage  self-reli- 
ance. the  other  pillar  cf  Wash- 
ington’s Gulf  strategy  is 
equipping  and  training  the 
Arab  armed  forces. 

Kuwait’s,  starting  from 
ground  zero  after  the  Iraq  oc- 
cupation, have  come  a long 
way  since  1991.  But  discipline 
and  training  are  poor,  say 
Western  military  sources, 
against  the  background  of  a 
pampered  society  where  hard 
work  is  done  cheaply  by  for- 
eigners and  family  connec- 


dustries  — that  it  might  be 
better  served  by  concentrat- 
ing on  urban  warfare  skills 
and  a large,  Israeli-style, 
reserve  force. 

And  now,  In  this  freest  of 
the  Gulf  monarchies,  there 
are  rumblings  from  the  bois- 
terous national  assembly 
about  cost,  waste  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  context  of  a wider 
debate  about  the  economy. 

"Before  the  war  the  emir 
would  just  say:  ’Make  it  hap- 
pen.' Now  they  Have  a free 
and  open  press."  complained 
one  foreign  military  man. 
“Democracy  is  not  efficient." 

Stiff  the  big  powers  are 
selling  hard  on  the  basis  of  an 
informal  carve-up:  air  force 
equipment  supplied  by  the 
US,  army  by  Britain,  (250 
Warrior  fighting  vehicles 
signed  for  in  1993)  and  navy 


by  France.  The  Russians  get 
their  slice  too.  Across  the 
region.  a staggering 
$72  billion  worth  of  weapons 
have  been  sold  since  1990. 

"Five  years  is  not  enough  to 
rebuild  an  army  that  has  been 
crushed."  says  a Kuwaiti  ex- 
pert. "We  are  still  reliant  mil- 
itarily on  the  West  and  will 
remain  so  for  a long  time  to 
come.  Buying  arms  is  one 
thing  but  absorbing  them  and 
developing  the  capabilty  to 
use  them  is  another." 

Dependence  is  also  deepen- 
ing because  there  is  little 
prospect  that  the  Gulf  Co-op- 
eration Coucil  will  ever  have 
a credible  military  structure, 
despite  exercises  with  ringing 
names  like  Peninsular  Shield 
and  Ultimate  Resolve.  Recent 
tensions  between  Qatar  and 
its  neighbours  and  escalating 
unrest  in  Bahrain  have  cast 
new  clouds. 

Kuwait’s  relations  with  the 
US  are  solid,  reinforced  by 
the  emir's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton last  month  to  mark  the 
fifth  anniversary  cf  the  liber- 
ation. But  there  are  undercur- 
rents of  resentment,  particu- 
larly at  US  insistence  that  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel  should 
be  lifted  and  that  Kuwait 
should  restore  ties  with  Jor- 
dan, still  deeply  unpopular 
because  of  its  support  for 
Iraq. 

"Now  and  then  a little  irri- 
tation surfaces  when  the 
Americans  are  perceived  as 
too  pushy,  or  they  make  it 
sound  as  if  they  are  sending 
in  a large  bill."  says  a Euro- 
pean ambasador. 

It  is  a tough  neighbour- 
hood: the  murder  in  Iraq  of 
the  returning  defector  Hus- 
sein Kamel  al-Majid  was  a ter- 
rible reminder  of  Saddam's 
ruthlessness.  Obsessed  by  se- 
curity, Kuwait  peers  ner- 
vously at  Iraq  and  Iran.  "It's 
like  a game,"  sighs  a senior 
government  official.  "One 
stops  and  the  other  starts.  We 
do  hope  we  can  prepare  our- 
selves for  our  own  defence, 
but  for  the  time  being  we 
must  depend  on  our  friends." 


A Special  Announcement 

A Week  at  Springtime  in  Southern  Africa 


r or  five  departures  only  we  shall  be  operating  a 
special  flight  to  the  lovely  city  of  Harare  (formerly 
Salisbury),  with  its  fine  museums  housing  t heart  e- 
factsofDavid  Livingstone.' We  haueasmali  number 
of  seatsavtelablcovet  the  Spring  period  allowing us 
to  make  a special  offer  of seven  nights  in  the  famous 
and  5-star  deluxe  Meikles  Hotel. 

Besides  visiting  the  many  sights  around  Harare 
there  are  a host  of  excursion  possibilities  to  the 
neartn-  game  reserves  and  the  highland  areas  such 
as  Leopard’s  Rock.  Excursions,  which  are  bookable 
locally,  are  also  available  to  the  well-known  tourist 
areas  of  Hwange  National  Game  Reserve.  Victoria 
Falls  and  Lake  Kariba.  Alternatively  you  may  wish 
to  hrrea  car  and  explore  the  country  independently. 
This  is  an  unique  opportunity  to  visit  southern 
Africa  at  a fraction  of  the  normal  tariff.  Hie  price 
indudes  return  flights  from  London  Catwick  to 
Harare,  transfers  and  seven  nights'  accommodation 
on  a bed  and  breakfast  meal  basis. 

THE  MEIKLES  HOTEL  HARARE 
Voted  .Africa's  finest  hotel.  Meikles  is  centrally 
located  in  Harare.  It  has  a host  of  public  facilities 
incluJinga  swimming  pools  number  uf  fine  restau- 


7 nights  from£395.00 


ranK  aortfee  shop.  I raw  I desk  for  local  excursions 
and  shops.  The  guest  rroimsareallaipcnnditirjned 
with  full  facilities  including  TV.  Travellers  never 
(ail  to  he  impressed. 

DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 
Ittotf  Tuesdays  - per  person  in  *i  twin 
.April  - £459  - April  9 W25 
April  1t*4C4)5- April  2&C395 
April  3MJH25 

Single  room  supplement*]  95 

piirflincfadfi  urumjiriraiiH.iijiukr.  7 ni£hls-'xc<.mmiija- 

ir-iiiil  ih'  Mi  illi ' lUrl  "in  Mdnil  ncjl  Iijsk  Nat 

tadiidrd  unr-fi  td-e-.Ird^linjMmtr.ruvniiinmr^rammv 

hv.ikjM,-  holiv.iippuiK  All  prim  art  M^cd  to  change. 

0171-6161000 


. O'.  A(3f  SJUIES  VERNE 
S' 1 DcryH  Square.  LrndcfiNWl  6QQ 
1 m*I  VT.mvJiMfcVjAMJTAVlbfil  .YTuLtvOH 
> kiijoli,  »;>ri,i>r<nfrirlriii4hint:  intmliontwvckJm 
n I- . pm  uiJal  afcdcnJr'AiRi  in  5pm.  Fur  personal  callers. 

i « ii  till  irr  hurovirv  Irm  1ft  £|qn  wuMcn  only. 
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Racing 

QuietmanofClareabign 

in  the  Cheltenham  Gold  Cup 


Amancio  has 
Imperial  look 


Jodami 
waits  for 
National 


Michael  Walker  on  Tom  Costello,  the  Irish  farmer  who  has 
set  up  a production  line  for  champion  National  Hunt  horses 


IDNIGHT  COURT 
In  1978,  The  Think- 
ler  in  1987.  Cool 
I Ground  in  1992. 
Three  different  horses,  three 
different  trainers,  three  dif- 
ferent jockeys,  but  two  com- 
mon factors. 


The  first  and  obvious  one, 
is  that  all  were  Gold  Cup  win- 
ners at  Cheltenham.  The 
second,  and  less  conspicuous, 
is  that  at  their  formative 
stage  all  three  passed  through 
the  yard  and  by  the  eyes  of 
one  of  the  gurus  of  horseflesh 
in  Ireland,  Tom  Costello. 

Something  or  an  elusive 
character,  the  53-year-old  Cos- 
tello is  known  in  Irish  racing 
circles  as  "the  quiet  man  of 
Clare."  So  on  Thursday,  if 
One  Man  or  Imperial  Call 
wins  this  year's  Gold  Cup,  it's 
a fair  chance  Costello  will  not 
appear  alongside  Brough 
Scottto  talk  about  the  fourth 
winner  of  the  supreme  race  to 
have  emerged  from  a farm  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

But  that  would  be  the  case 
and  would  provide  further 
evidence  of  the  phenomenally 
effective  web  Costello  casts 
from  his  base  there. 

Describing  that  influence, 
an  admirer,  one  of  several 
requesting  anonymity  and 
reinforcing  Costello’s  enig- 
matic aura,  said:  "There  is  a 
star  in  every  English  yard 
that  has  originated  from  Co 
Clare.  Tom  has  the  genius 
and  mystique  associated  with 


Vincent  O'Brien  on  the  Flat" 

To  talk  to  the  man  himself 
though  (a  rare  event  indeed) 
is  to  get  a somewhat  more 
perplexing  impression.  "I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  me, 
Tra  Just  a former,"  was  Cos- 
tello's opening  flourish. 

•■Farming  is  my  main  occu- 
pation. In  this  disadvantaged 
area  west  of  the  Shannon  I am 
not  wealthy  enough  to  keep 
these  good  horses." 

However,  once  this  presum- 
ably  mischievous  poor- 
mouthing  was  over,  Costello 
began  to  talk  about  his  sport- 
ing life.  The  son  of  a prize- 
winning showjumper.  he  said 
he  was  "bom  into  horses." 

His  first  significant 
achievement  was  to  train  the 
1973  Irish  National  winner 
Tartan  Ace.  but  nowadays 
Costello's  preferred  descrip- 
tion is  "supplier"  of  horses. 

"I  buy  foals  and  yearlings,” 
he  explained.  "Break  them  in 
and  sell  them  on.  We  don't 
train  them  hard,  we  ride  them 
on  the  form,  steadily,  herding 
cattle  and  sheep.” 

He  trains  the  odd  one  him- 
self and  runs  them  on  the 
buoyant  point-to-point  scene 
in  Ireland,  All  five  sons  are. 
Involved  and  have  ridden  in 
these  races. 

At  Clonmel  a fortnight  ago. 
two  of  them,  Adrian  and  Tom 
jnr.  were  overseeing  an  entry 
in  a novice  hurdle.  It  did  not 
win.  but  two  others  they 
tipped,  that  had  passed 


through  their  hands,  did.  The 
knowledge  is  being  passed  on. 
as  is  the  self-effacement.  Of 
their  35  horses,  Tom  jnr  said: 
"We're  not  really  training 
them,  it's  more  of  a nursery 
education,  teaching  them  to 
jump  properly,  that  kind  of 
thing." 

This  lightness  of  touch  il- 
lustrates what  so  many  buy- 
ers admire  about  Tom  Costel- 
lo's horses,  the  scope  for 
progression. 

Jim  D reaper,  who  bought 
the  successful  Merry  Gale 
among  others  from  Costello, 
confirmed  this  theory  and 
also  the  element  of  mystery 
about  the  supplier. 

“He  does  things  differ- 
ently," said  Dreaper.  “It's  not 
the  horses  he  buys,  it's  the 
treatment  they  get  thereafter, 
and  the  longer  he  has  them 
the  better  their  chances. 

"The  basics  are  done  prop 
erly.  the  schooling,  etc,  and 
he  doesn't  appear  to  gallop 
horses  hard,  which  is  why 
there  is  plenty  left  in  them." 

Then  there  is  Costello's  eye 
for  potential  Blazing  Walker 
“had  the  worst  front  leg  of 
any  horse"  according  to  Liam 
Cashman.  the  Cork-based 
breeder  who  sold  the  animal 
to  Costello. 

But  Costello  turned  it  halo  a 
jumper  and  by  the  time  Blaz- 
ing Walker  was  sold  on  to 
Arthur  Stephenson  it  was 
ready  for  the  big  time  and 
eased  into  it. 


Golden  touch . . .Tom  Costello,  guru  of  horseflesh 


That  could  also  be  said  of 
Costello  and  next  week  the 
quiet  talent  from  west  of  the 
Shannon  is  responsible  for 
another  half-dozen  horses, 
with  the  focus  on  One  Man 
and  Imperial  Call  in  the  Gold 
Cup. 

“They  are  both  good 
horses,”  said  Costello.  "And  it 
will  depend  on  the  ground  on 
the  day."  Tom  jnr,  though,  ap 
p eared  to  have  a slight  prefer- 
ence for  Imperial  Call,  calling 
him  a "freak  of  nature,  al- 


ways an  exceptional  jumper. 
But  then  again.  One  Man  is  at 
his  peak." 

If  either  wins  or  neither 
wins.  Costello  will  not  be 
there  on  the  day.  He  has  only 
been  to  Cheltenham  once,  in 
1987  when  The  Thinker  won. 

“Little  ships  stay  near  to 
the  shore."  he  said.  ‘TU  go  to 
the  bog  for  a few  days,  the 
wife  says  she  wants  some  turf 
for  the  winter."  The  former's 
presence  will  be  felt  all  the 
same. 


Ron  Cox 


BIG  race  success  has 
eluded  the  once- 
powerftfl  Guy  Har- 
wood stable  in 
recent  years,  but  it  could  be 
more  like  old  times  for  the 
Pul  bo  rough  team  at  San- 
down  today  with  Amancio 
in  the  Sunder  lands  Impe- 
rial Cup. 

A course  and  distance 
winner  last  season,  when 
he  also  ran  well  in  the  Tri- 
umph Hurdle,  Amanda  has 
slipped  to  an  attractive 
mark  in  the  handicap  and 
the  forecast  overnight  rain 
for  San  down  is  greatly  in 
his  Savour. 

The  steadier  of  12  stone 
was  too  much  for  Amancio 
at  Wincanton  last  time,  but 
that  promising  second  to 
Keep  Me  In  Mind  will  have 
put  him  just  right. 

He  is  beginning  to  look 
well  treated,  whereas  the 
majority  of  his  rivals  may 
be  in  the  ban  dicappers' 
grip.  Neither  Warm  Spell, 
up  101b  for  ids  Kempton 
win.  nor  Eskimo  Nel  is 
built  to  cany  big  weight. 

Chief's  Song,  who  flopped 
in  soft  ground  in  Ireland 
last  time,  and  the  well 
backed  Silver  Groom  would 
prefer  a faster  surface. 

Kingsfold  Pet  revels  in 
mud,  but  has  been  reas- 
sessed on  last  week's  New- 
bury win  and  has  never 
won  off  a mark  as  high  as 
this. 

A greater  danger  to 
Amancio  (4.05)  may  be  Ten- 


nessee who  ran  well 
for  a long  way  over  two  and 
a half  miles  at  Haydock  on 
his  reappearance. 

This  has  been  his  target 
for  some  time  and  he  looks 
well  In  on  one  run  last  sea- 
son — a four  lengths  Lud- 
low second  to  Non  Vintage, 
who  is  now  25  lb  worse  off. 

Richard  Dunwoody.  who 
partners  Chiefs  Song,  and 
Tony  McCoy,  rider  of 
Warm  Spell,  are  in  action 
in  the  first  three  races  at 
Chepstow  before  dashing  to 
San  down  by  helicopter. 

Mariner's  Air  <1.00),  who 
returned  to  form  with  a 
dose  second  behind  Outset 
last  time,  can  give  McCoy  a 
good  start  to  the  day. 

Dunwoody  should  also 
bead  for  Sandown  with  a 
winner  under  his  belt  as  be 
teams  up  with  the  progres- 
sive Sister  Stephanie  (1-30) 
in  the  Bet  With  The  Tote 
Chase  FinaL 

However,  he  may  have 
cause  to  regret  not  sticking 
with  Ambles ide  (2.00),  who 
he  rode  to  a dear  cut  vic- 
tory over  the  Chepstow 
course  and  distance  last 
month. 

Trained  by  Sarah  Wil- 
liams, who  enjoyed  notable 
success  with  the  useful 
Country  Lad  a couple  of 
seasons  ago,  Ambleside  was 
having  only  his  third  out- 
ing when  beating  the  odds- 
onCoralette. 

He  tackles  better  opposi- 
tion in  the  Beaufort  Hur- 
dle, but  looks  the  type  to 
find  the  necessary 
improvement. 


JODAMI,  winner  of  the 
1993  Tote  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup.  will  miss  this 
year’s  race  next  Thursday  be- 
cause of  a bacterial  infection. 
He  will  now  be  trained  for  the 
Martell  Grand  National  at 
Ain  tree  on  March  30. 

Peter  BeauxnonL  the  11- 
year-old's  trainer,  said.  "It's 
very  disappointing  but  he  is 
not  quite  right  He  still  has  a 
bit  of  a bacterial  infection  — 
not  really  a virus  as  such  — 
which  is  troubling  my  yard. 

"We  will  look  at  the 
National  as  long  as  we  have 
made  certain  the  trouble  has 
cleared  up.  We  haven't  had 
any  runners  this  week  anti 
will  not  have  any  next  week 
“He  has  a good  weight  in 
the  National  and  I’ve  always 
thought  he  was  an  A intree 
horse.  It's  just  that  I would 
rather  have  gone  to  Chelten- 
ham this  year  and  thought 
about  the  National  next  year 
"It's  a big  d isa  ppointraenr. 
He  has  won  the  race  and  fin- 
ished second  {to  The  Fellow 
in  1994)  and  I still  think  he 
could  have  run  a very  big 
race.” 

• The  Queen  Mother  won  the 
Horse  and  Hound  Grand  Mili- 
tary Gold  Cup  for  a record 
fifth  time  when  Norman  Con- 
queror scored  by  two  and  a 
half  lengths  at  Sandown 
yesterday. 

Tim  Thomson  Jones,  who 
trains  the  11 -year-old  for  the 
Queen  Mother,  said:  “I 
haven’t  slept  for  a week 
Hopefully,  he  will  now  go  for 
the  Grand  National."  Coral’s 
quote  the  royal  runner  at  -50-1 
for  Aintree. 


Sandown  with  form  for  the  televised  events 


1J9  The  Mator 
2-25  CortoeCtn 
SL6G  Kfid  Row 


UO 
4 .03 
AM 


1 ,55  DICK  McCREEHT  HUNTERS' CHASE  (taataara)  2m  4f  1 lOyda  Cto4U14 


3SUP-PF  WCXELTOM  LAD<B)(D)D  INIPrimi  12-12-0 

2-  OH  THE  HSR  (327}  S Sporborg  8-12-0 

.VXh-P  SOME  OBUQATION  (4)C  NRUilu  11-12-0 

DOTH  THE  MAJOR  mlBU  (18)  G Rcwrcfc  9-J2-0 

KLTV-  THUE GTB9.(1 041)  J TriM-noWi  10-12-0 


— O Ptaood(7) 
— a Spwfcorg  (7) 
-JUdaid) 
-AO gd—m 


101 
in 

103 

104 
106 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  on  Tta  Boar  B.HM  Btoiar  0aneral7 

BrtUoir  v>e  '>>  The  Boer  VI  Trim  SMI.  7-2  The  Majoi  General,  6-1  Samfl  OWigufcjn.  8-1  HEkQUan 

ua  Gram* 


-JTriov-RofeklE} 


2.25  HICK SPEED  PRODUCTION  NOV1CC  HURDLE  tea  110yd.  £3,741 

SOI  WD-U41  DECIDE  YOURSELF  (15)  (D)  T Thomson  Jonas  0-11^7 


in 

303 

204 

205 
200 
307 
20B 
200 
210 
Ml 
313 

313 

314 
319 


01-  BE5T OF  FRIENDS  (290)  MruHKnlgM8-I1-2 

42  CORALETTE  (21)  (BP)  N Henderean  6-1 1-2 

3 FAR  OTBXCSfl  13)  KBaliey  5-11-2 

J FTLLOO(16}T  Qeocjer-ii-z 

3QaaflW«tJKKW(68WGffW^n-2  — 


-JFTWny 

M AFlttgactad 

-.T4Uun*»{3) 


-NO  HAHLEQUM  CHORUS  (SS)J  Old  6-11-2 

JAVELIN  cOOt  G Hubbard  5-11-2 

10-0CC4  HMnTCDeHUSK1UE(38)  A Tiunel  5-11-2  - 

i'8-2  MAKALAY  (10)  J Old  7-11-2  

UH  HAimCJU.  DEDUCE  US)  JUMOf  6-11-3 

2-030  TAKE  com  (28)  U Tompfan  5-lH 


-JRI 
coaatom 


-.W  Mantra 


3-152  RMHETTA  HOWARD  (10)  Mrs  0 Hana  6-10-11 .O  Hogan  (3) 

DM  LAK0TAC23)C  Janet  6-10-11 _ D (3) 


JtJMMytS) 


PO  ALL  OVER  RED  ROVER  (45)  A Carroll  4-10-6 

TOP  FPWIT1P3:  Coiritat.  B.  ■andnkiy  7,  Far  Bmtoqa  8 

BMhF  7-3  Co* alette  5-1  Wairiala,.  Fv  Springs.  6-1  OecMB  Voursafl.  8-1  HtnMBS  Howard.  UMre  De 
MaHve.  10-1  F»ky?  IB  i win 


Channel  4 


2.55  BARCLAYS  BANK  HAMHCAP HUKW (anatom)  2m  1 lOyda C4JH7 
301 


303 

304 
309 

300 

307 


1122-3P  SOCIETY  QUEST  (IE)  (0)  A TurminD-11-10 

3521B3  BLAZON  OF  TROY  (18)  (D)  T Thomson  Jonas  7-1 1-S 

POJPW)  HAPPY  HOme(*S)RHofl0IIS  9-11-4 

321121  B0«  SETTER  (06)  (D)  S Malta  8-11-2 

4M54-P  HACSPOMAS  (33)  ICO)  G Thpmw  B-1H1 


54U3-S5  KEEL  ROW  (22)  T Thom*,n  Jonas  8-10-7 
6-68 104  KELLY  MAC  (6)  (D)  D OUnsti  6-10-7 


— A Ogden  (7) 

— Maa  VHnHta(7) 

ZjIA-Hateaym 


300  3M140  STAPLEFORO  LADY  (100)  Jliogra  6-10-7 

TOP  rmHI  nPMfcicitrtihnB,  3fcra  01  Trap  7,  K—l  Itoar  3 

Betting:  5-2  KbsT  Row,  7-2  Bone  Seller,  9-2  Blazon  01  Troy.  5-1  Society  Guest.  8-1  NoaUdlrm.  10-1  KnOy 
Mjc.  0-1  Happy  Hons  B numora 

FORM  CHIDE  - SOCIETY  GUEOTi  DBappoitUsd  Iasi  farm  atari  tailed  ofl  stall  puDed  lip  04*0 re  2 am 
behind  Erokuto  ( Kempt  or  2mSL  00-BHJ 

BLAZON  OF  THOYi  Held  up.  lad  3 out  to  lap.  one  pace.  1 1<21 3rd  01 7 Anbtara  Is  Melnik  [Fontnofl  2m2T. 
SO 

HAPPY  HORSE:  Faded  6 am.  tailed  m rare  won  by  Sarnia*  (Taunton  3m.  sSJ. 

BONE  BETTERi  Made  nwsi  B 5 ouL  railed  id  lead  approadi  faig  Iasi  ran  mi  mil.  ww  by  1 id  mini  Nad  tap. 
7 ran  iLodlaar  2m.  Gd-Fm) 

KEEL  HOW:  HeM  up.  headway  3 out,  ran  on  ItoL  5tb  0113.  Mn4l  to  Uanoteto,  with  NOCATCml  |gv  3b).  ma- 
[faision.  Hr  3 am.  141  go,  iFjkeifain  2m.  Gdl 

Channel  4 


3.30  BURHT OAK  ■ SPECIAL CAROO  NOIflCE CHASE 2mC4^M0 

401  61411U  LORD  DOflCET(10HO)<BF)J  thanton  8-11-10 

402  D0-81P1  sawn  O.  BEimnTI  (35)  (OUn  5 Nock  7-11-10 

403  122141  SPANISH  LIGHT  (Id)  (0)  G Rttu.01 7-11-10 

404  F4I421  AH*AH(10)(D)GEnrlflhl7-ll-6 

TOP  R»  TIPSi  taw  H BetraM  1 0,  SpwiWi  UgU  B 


-JUP  McCoy 

-.Cl 


Jl 


:1M  5ew»  0 Berndb.  i>8  Spannh  uom.  3-1  Lard  DorceL  14-1  Aadean.  «naaw 

Fwraaume-  LORO  DOHCSTiCtae  « uml  stumbled  and  uromlM  rater  4 am  In  rocs  »on  br  Cumbrian 
Cluhenge  IWettarby  2m.  Cd-SItl  . 

SBWR  EL  BCTBUlTfc  Made  an  node*  oul  to  win  by  11/3  tom  Cvnpacta  Bay  In  Grade  i event.  6 ran 
I Sandown  2m4J  i lOy.  ad-fm). 

SPANISH  LKUm  Made  al.  ran  on  wdL  Deal  FmyBdvencfuuuMa  20  (Haydock  2n.  Efq. 

AEDGAM:  Ahra-^  prannem.  led  aner  laaL  rtddan  <w  to  «nn  By  i nil  tram  Pate  the  Parian.  B ran 
iNoangnam  2m,  Qj-Sfl> 


Ayr  runners  and  riders 


IMFassw 
2.15  Hmtran 
2-50  Sunday  N« 


aas  Sonne  Ho 


4.30 

RXm  Lam  Lamb 


Oekn  Coed  (goad  to  Arm  la  ptaracL  * ■ 

n^ea  in  btwcfcen  after  tane'a —aa  daaeto  d^a  akrea  Waal  HILaMtog 
1.45  CRAHMEJUYHHBLEHOVICE  HURDLE 4YO*ai  C3^984 

1 1224  ROYAL  EXPRESSION  (1 1 S)(D)  Mrs  U Rewiey  ii— S 

2 136S33  SHD»iaEDOK(19)(D)rEaeterbyn-5 L 

3 DOS  DONT  FORGET  CURTIS  (fl)  G Uoom  10-12 Jl 


0 FAHAHYR (109) W Sumy  10-12 HHMhaOim 

FZ  FASSAH  (ID  M Hammond  10-12 A I 

HJ053  TBUAYWAITCH (14)  J Goldie  KMS JDCM(5) 

C03?J  VBTA0ETAI7TBIQBI  (I^T  Oyer  10-12 A Stony 

0 LATCH  KEY  LADT (10) B WoOdtXJu*  HJ-7 OKaraw^b(9) 


SmtTHEllOIfr  D Mljftan  » 


— -DJMoSan 


TOP  FORM  TIPSi  ft—  0,  StoBtoy  Mge  T,  Royal  Enpiaaainn  8 

ITniriiiU'  7-4  Fassan.  3-1  Sbinnp  Edge.  Royal  fjqmsBm  5-1  TeeWs'anch.  8-1  D«n  Forget  CurUa.  12-1 
l/Ynuge  Taitungw  9 nteneM 


2. 1 5 JONH  BROWN  MEMORIAL  HOYKfi  OUSE  2»  CL2M 
22I4-2P  OORETON  RACER  (ST)  MreSBradtume  8-11-4  .. 
0CW5S  GnAHD  AS  OWT  ( Id)  DUeCrnc  5-11-4 


-TRead 
.F  Penait 


1 
a 

3 

4 

G 

TOP  FORM  TD»Si  Matorara  & On  Ear  7 

Betthfp Emits Uortrirt. M Ow U3« Uaa. b-i Rebel Kkig. 6-1  Contun ft»r.  1V1  Grand AsOwL  B 


20-3232  MaHTRAVE  (IS)  P MomeBb  7-1V-J _OB*M(B) 

SPC0-04  Oin  MAM  MAM  (10)  R maker  6-1 1-4 gg***1, 

840532  REBEL  KINO  (4)  M Barmw  8-11-4 — — PWaBtfeO 


2.50  AYRSHIRE  TEOMAHHT  CUP  HAMHGAP  UtHIDUSam*  CS^M 

1 I-C31-X1  OmW»WKB){40)(C)mUwMReiifiley6-1W^ 

2 21115B  DAHCtNG  DOYE(01)G  R«Mrdl  8-11-8 

3 rf5-WBBIDSAM(lia){OFSufey  8-11-7 


.jUfcfafak 

-fl  Storey 


314-OW  COOL  LUKE  (1 E)  G Uaare  7-11-2 

FUFCUt  WILLS  TELMAH  (0)  61  Trsfliuntm  

PM5F3  SUH PAY  l&«/S*1fgCHO(21)  5-1K1  — - 

ia*t-1  MASTER  HYDE  (168)  (D)  W SOW  7-UHO 

40Sy  l CANAAN  VALLEY  (14)  D RoDenscn  6-1D-C  


JlltMtp) 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Cutttrodl  IUd  8,  Oradna  Doe#  7,  Bend  Sable  S 

BetotaM  7-J  Cufflfaai  K4.  i j-a  asntmg  I»m.  4-1  Master  Hyde.  6-1  Sat1*' 8-1  S®81 

SyndayHewen-eene  n.-w.* 


3.25  IfULMmAS  TROPHY  HANDICAP CHASB  Sm  W5B 

1 i-'-J-;?  SOHSEMO  (7)  (0)  U'S  S BraiSmne  li-tl-15 


POSITIVE  ACTION (1 1)(C0)  M Bames  iw  1-8  . 

3-;SI  ORE  FOR  THE  POT  (7)  ICO)  fin  A NougMbb  :i-IT-6  . - 


.AWaorn 

..TRead 

JHFoater 


Channel  4 


SOI 

902 

SOS 


907 

SOB 

90S 

910 

Eli 


4.05  SUWEMLANDS  raPSEAL  CUP  HAMHCAP  HURDLE  An  1 lOyda  OMJiM 

1112EF  ESKHIO  100.(30} (D)J8peenng 5-12-0 FCaAany 

0-U0110  CHOPS SUNU (90) (CO)SDmr 6-11-13 Jt Dunwoody 

11-10  WARM 3PBL (3R) (0) (RF) G L Ucore 6-71-11  — _.APHoCey 

PI-0821  KOMBPOLD  PET  (7)  (DIMHiynee  7-1V6 __DSkyi» 

SP-1D0  SILVER OMKM (4S) (CH)  R Akabursl  6-11-6 SRyn(7) 

<30036  HON  VMTA8E{14)(D)M  Chapman  5-11-6 M-  J CwAoty  (B) 

111V-P  Ml— E(1C  H Pipe  6-11-3 J)  Bridgwmar  * 

20-5002  AMANCIO (44) (CO) GHarneod 5-10-8 HAFBzfenid 

2-83201  KDKFS  CSOSS  (35)(D)  A J Wilton  7-1  EM LKanwy 

B123-F  TUraEIHH KMQ(14)(P) A Fow 8-10-0 WMaraton 

832343  HOLY  WAHLULK  (B[  (D)  T Gfonje  7-10-C  SHafanP) 

TO»  FORM  TJR»  Waf»S|MB^Kto^sCn»s  7,  Ann  Kta*  B 

latttei  4-1  Kina's  Cross.  5-1  Saver  3rooaK»niDSpell.  tt-SKHigsbU  PrhLS-i  Oners  Song.  10-1  Earn  mo 
Nel.  12-1  Noa  Vkiage.  Amancn.  Ilnasnara 

FORM  OUHIE  - CMEPS  SONQc  In  lAdbrata  Hunfle  Iasi  fame  when  disputed  lead  until  appraadsn«58i. 
weakened  under  pressure.  14th  a)  21  finfedm,  tan  Z7I  lo  Dance  Beat  (LeoHrOstcwn  2m,  Hyyl 
WARM  SPELLi  JtMS-lavouf  rtu  lor  Tots  Gold  Trappy  lass  fame  whan  In  touch  until  weakonnl  4 oti.  90  al  14 
Imahers, Mn 49ito Squire 9h wAk ESKIMO NB. Ipv 9t>).  mio-di»Bron idwn  Ml 4 aid rNewtany 2ml1Cy. 
Gd-snr 

KiNOSFOtD  PEnCtow  itoonw  led  S am.  qmSaned  Soul  riddanouiie  <wn  by  A tromT«i»na  CWd.  1 1 ran 
(Newbury  SmilOy,  Gd-SUj. 

SKVEROMOIIi  Pramlnani  inti  weakened  ondar  pressure  Irore  2 out.  last  & g Itontara.  bte  almost  SB  to 
WARM  SPELL  (me  Tto).  led  approaditeg  2 ota.  soon  deer  noflcamtotutay  DfemptoeSm.  Gdi 
AMAHCKk  CbaeM  hndar  5 out  to  2 out  one  2nd  of8.wna  by  Keep  Uem  Iflnd  (WireamonZm.  Gd- 

Sty 

KHO*S  CROSSsUraamnid  atotl  WttnMwben  held  131.  headway  4om.UMlaM.  ranen.  wan  by  3 1/71  from 
Golden  Halo,  n ran  IWgrtuntiy  2m.  Gd-STI). 

TtH  HMSEEKlNft!  Needed  race  on  reeppoaiani/B  whan  pr  dntoite umh  ■HkanedScuL  bo  dianceinwn 
tell  Ltd  Behind  Outset.  13  me  (Haydock  2m4i,  Huy). 

HOLY  WANDBUkKeU  up,  kodNy  4 oui.  tmny  enanai  lau.  ran  on.  3rdol  IS.  Sin  II  UJust  lor  a Reaeoi 
lUaflow  2m.  Gd) 

Channel  4 

4.40  HALS.  SANDOWN  HANDICAP  CHASE  3n  HOyda  ETrOSa 

Ml  20344P  BISHOPS  BAIL  (fOS)  (D)  H «IW  HM2-0 „ SMcHeW 

902  144384  BAVARDHBI (IB) NGoateoa 8-1 1-8 ^MARtegmM 

303  11-2111  OENBIAL  RUSTY  (147)  (D)C  Mann  8-11-4 Ji  Dmnraody 

304  2S-3U4T  ART1IIHFS MM5TREL CEQ (CD) 0 MehoHoa 9-11-3  ... RJatoi— (3) 

■09  1-P3F40  KnraCflSS0<22) COB  Woodman  11-11-0 APHoCey 

EOfl  3»na-  BUCK  WOW  (ESS)  (CO)JGdbrd  12-10-8  J>HMo 

307  32(4-52  CUDDY  DALE  (32)  (CO)  GHuObart  13-10-3  K Onto  (3) 

■OB  01-1514  S80DMOQA (100) SUMbr  7-10-1 JIMnn 

SOB  S-1212P  QUMHALU  (98)  (D)  (BF)  Mra  J Pdmaii  J-10-0 A Bates  (9) 

•10  35443  ALL  CLAP  HANDS  (1S)N  Babbage  8-10-0 —DOUBTFUL 

TOP  FQmnP&iGraaral  Rusty  A,  Cutty  Dtea  7,  Arum's  Mkiairsl  B 

BMtogt  2-1  General  Rusty.  7-2  Arthurt  Mhwnl.  8-1  Seed  Rtoga.8-1  Cuddy  Dale,  QudkVMtom.  Vhl  Kino 
Credo.  Grtoa  Vatu  timers 

RfflHQOBX-aENERALRUSTYiNot  seen  col  since  October  wDec  fed  haftray.  dear  2 out  eased  SaL 
wonby  91  Irom  Baa  or  Laino.  I ran  (Kempton  3m.  Gd). 

AHmura  SUSTRILs  Always  pnml nan.  ctaaed  leader  Irom  10  otfl.  IM  ton.  ridda°  mil  to  win  by  3M 
tram  CUDDY  DALE  (nw  12lbL  ted  2nd  to  tan.  kart  on.  wan  KING  CREDO  rgv  Bbl.  behutd  untri  headway 
approadimg  3 out  soon  weanesed  ID  7Bi  9 ibSstara  (flandown  3ml  iDy.  QdGaj. 

BUCK  WlLUMh  Not  aw  out  itace  Atvfl  HB4  wtanhauhav  to  hm  every  Oance  lasL  no  edra.  2nd  rt  8 
tails  hem  tan  3 1721  by  Granga  Brake  IChetenhere  3m2nw».  Go-Fm). 

SBDD  RtOOA:  Cion  up  DObl  led  E art  to  3 ou.  ladad,  Wi  ol  7 tnshara.  bin  20  to  UM  Val  (Wndw  3m.  Gd) 

5-1  5 FLYERS  STAKDARD  OPEN  NATIONAL  NDHT  FLAT  te  IlOysIc  C1.417 

J 7 WimaCAH6lU0Ca)DN!CMm3-lf-n KMmmm 

S BRAVE  BWBIJ  Old  E-11-4 S MuWsM 

3 0 DONT  HUB  VI  DO  (XI)  P Webber  5-1 1-4 JHr  P Soatt  (7) 

4 FRAratS  JESTEH  lira  J Plbnan  5-17-4 A Bates  (d) 

5 JAKES dasnCSJGMord 5-1 T-4  PHMa 

6 JOBIAQOODUHN  Henderson  5-1 M Jtomagh 

7 LEAP  PROQNGuetoe  5-1 1-4 __FCoopar(7) 

B 2 MAIK3MM  MAIEURS  (14)  N Chance  5-T1-4 HDrawoody 

B nVEAUXFktoiphye-11-4 PCatbany 

10  C4  SB  DANTE  (T2)  R Rowe  5-11-4  DVSNDm 

11  40  STORM  TWER  (14)  S Heitor  5-1 M . . . MHaan 

13  STTOWa  PAUU7H  J GUtert  5-11-4 LA*»I(S) 

13  <h  SUPItaaECiaiSADOt  (308)  W McKern e-Colns  5-11-4  — WMcMsad 

14  7AMBtEF0O7'7!PRJI  D EtoworlP  5-1 1-4 PHoBer 

19  ORLA’S  CHOICE  F Morphy  6-10-13 SPomH(7) 

15  TOOTSIE  Timi  □ Burchall  6-10-13 OJBmbaS 

IT  ANOTHER  COCKFTT  P Hobba  4-10-W  A P McCoy 

IB  ARTK  BAY  MraPOrtAekl  4-10-10 MHm4(7) 

18  fSHAVAHO  U liadpwfck  4-iD-TO — BFratori(S} 

30  SOL  MUSK  Stolon  Earle  4-10-10 D«Udi(5) 

21  3 ADEPT  FLYER (33)  J King 4-10.5 -GUptaa 

as  CLOSE  HARMONY  NHenderaon  4-10-5 JHAFBxganH 

BaMtop  3-1  Hurricane  Lamp.  *-l  MarebMg  Marqubk  6-1  Franks  Jester.  8-1  Jobeagoodun.  ID-1  Strong 
Patadhi.  Adept  Flyer.  2Xnam are 


4 112544  BRLDMH(24)(D)PUcnMD  11-11-6 

5 33)4-08  FUNKY  OLD  OAMBptS)(C)D  McCiaw  9-TO-O  FPenad-fr 

TOP  FORM  TB»Si  Sosia  Mo  B,  BaMes  7 

hitrfair  9-4  Sonale  No.  B-4  One  For  The  Pol  5-2  Bekbne.  B-1  Poemue  Adam.  25-1  Funny  Old  Game.  S 


4.00  ROSEHOTJirr  NOTICE  HAMHCAP  HURSLE  an  87  C2, 782 

0-04121  BUIE  CHAM  (3S)  Mrs  S fradbome  5-12-0 AWrtt(7) 

A Uataw  (7) 

JtlfcMfcm 

1 5-11-7 a C»«i  (5) 


3 6F  BRUMON  (113)  T Dyer  5-12-0 

3 1D3082  EEZA  (1R)  W Seawy  5-1 W _ 

4 220  SHONARA’S  WAY  (B)  P lionte 


17-HM L O'Hara 

l(10)DWoftrtl  5-18-0 SToytarCT}* 

E (3S)  W Young  7-10-0 Jt  Itawpliy  (7) 

)J  GoBto  5-IQ-0 D Paifaar  (3) 

IT,  boa  B 

-1  SedvKte.  Wue Charm  8-1  Oza.  id-1  Pnarare.  Shonera's 


4.  30  HUGH  BANCLAY  CHAUBKI  CUP  MAHDKAP  CHASE  3n  It  £2^873 

1 422-022  G0U»lRSeUEtH)(O  JOfiver  8-1 V1D B Stony 

1 VU-1  IB  VAVA3SI (101) (D) UBa L Hussol  10-11-8 Ptfiraw 

a 330SFI-P  ISLAND  OALE  (14)  (D)  0 UcCuiw  11-11-1 F Panto! 

4 5S0MSaAlA  WATER  (V)  (CD)  TOpi  10-18-6 TRarwi 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Mdea  Ftdde  B,  Vara*  7 

■atHnfp  4-5  Grtden  Ftoala.  5-2  Vavaeir.  a-i  Qaia  vnuor.  4n 


5.00  LEW  BOARD  STAWMB  OPW  NATKMAL  HURT  PUT  Snt  tl  *•« 
1 
3 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 
3 
10 


BROOK  RAU3B5.11-4 5Mtir*M(7) 

04  BOSTON  HAN (11) RWtxxDoun  5-11-4 DKrarm—IKS) 

DUN  LAW  J Duo  5.1 1-4  D Pater  (3) 

UOAUNdQinH  Hmiey  5-11-4 RHodfS 

MBAS  MAH  DNrtmS-IM 

0 HILDA'S  MET  (33)  R UcKaBar  6-10-13 

a sroaicjuKxn  o Hiuim  s-io-« 


.JIFoetsr 


0 ATAVISTIC (14) R RSDer 4-10-10 _ Rinata 

45  JUST  UKE  DAD  (11)  UTortiunMr  4-10-10  A Dobbin 

LORD  LAMB UnS Had  4-10-10 HBntosy 

11  SU.VB  BBC  OKcort  4-10.10  -JCaEagtan 

13  BTHATASHOWMAH  S hetsemti  4-I1W2  . MnDKeBanell 

13  nfiTAllTHHJiljOoddS  4-10-5  — Jl  Durst 

Bento*  w Galen.  E-i  Boaen  Uen.  8-1  Storm  Cali. Lera  Lamb  6-1  Ju>;  Lto  Da:  1O-1  SiherUnt.  i*-i 
wiauuKietnan  i3 1 
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Chepstow  with  TV  form 


BBC-1 


1 .OO  WEATWRSYS  LEASING  DIRECTORY  HANDICAP  HURDLE  too  41 1 lOyrto  CS.1E0 


D-630F8  QOLDBI  ARROW  (IS)  I Baldog  5-12-0 

I21S54  GO  HARV  (21)  (O  IMS  C PtUIVS  10-11-13 

10-0002  HAIBKEirS  AM  (14)  J Speermg  0-11-12 


P40P35-  OLAISDALE(3aa)U«sVeneUI  WllkUM  7-11-S  _ 
(04-000  SUPREME  MASTER  (7)  LLaa  C Jotaany  6-W-10  _ 
WHO  StLVEB  STANDARD  (S)  (D)  Cart  T ForsW  6-10-7 

(HM  SOATAH  (14)  DOandon;  4-10-2 

2QS2ME  RAQGHITY  (15)  Ulsa  K Wnneataise  6-10-0 


JIPMoCoy 


JVHsmtoraya 


TOP  FORM  TR»Si  NarWa  Akr  8,  Srtataa  7,  CoMan  Anon  S 

■stow  5-2  Uarmer'e  An.  3-i  Srtaten.  J-i  Ww'  Standard.  8-t  Goww  Arrow.  8-1  GUUdato.  RM 
Supreme  MBKer  IteW. 

FORM  OUBS-aOUWM  ARR0«h  Protiuneni  to  a art  teat  «me  wtan  got  nflSIMatan,  Mi  3a  toEirtrte 
iKemrtcn  2mS.  Gd4BJ 

GD  MART:  Held  up.  hndaay  haitwey.  wenkenad  4 out,  tatad  OIL  dtennee  Bh  at  W toThMkm  Twlea 
iCtapnow  2m4tH0v.  SID 

aURDdirs  Ain  Held  up.  heaiwai  5 cut  ted  3 ousin  test  2nd  el  tOfauhara.Hn  1 ifil  by  Orfflei  (Kaydodi 
2nt4J.H*y}. 

« AISIlAIBi  Lead  ran  1 year  age  when  prornnent  every  chance  2 cm.  kept  rw  One  part.  3rd  cl7trtahera. 
bm  2N  to  DHbrom  (Kooogham  2msti  lOy.  5b) 

SUPREME  MASTBC  TVacked  leadere.  weakened  ator  4 cuL  10m  M 11.  Ha  23  to  Lying  Eye«  (Warm* 
2rrn4tll0y.  Gd). 

SBATAMrCtooe  up  OTU  maake  5ouL  one  paeetromJ  ort.4di  olB.btn  IN  to  UansantMmg  ftteyttockfen. 
H»y|. 

R>innEHTYiSMIbinoedclrBCTla5i(«newtanprointoewiai(Htoi«faanai1»niTnBrtano3ort.Mol8,bbi 
221  to  Send  del  (Haydock  2m.  SHI 


BBC  -JL 


1.30  BET  WITH  THE  TDTE  H01HCEV  HAKXCAP  CHASE  (FHIAL)  3sn  C13JM  9 

1 1-22113  KIHQLUCIFEBt3S)(D)DNrdloteoa7-T24) N 

3242-11  NAJOH  BELL  (BS)  A WlulUiH  8-11-4 


(3) 


11-2121  SISTER  STEPHANH(B)GMc£oun  7-11-4 
426/-22P  BOND  JHB  (34)  P IWnfa  7-11-1  — 


P64-332  BALLY  CLOVER  (31 } Utes  Veaon  IMHana  S-VM 

/r-2317  CHUMM  LAW  (23)  Mrs  l Taylor  9-10-0 — — 

03-0533  HBIDOR  HARK  (11)  UWaLmna  7-10-0 


-APNcCav 


(7) 


TOP  FORM  TPtiKtogLncIte- 8,  Stater  Waph  ante  7 

BakHoprS-t  King  LuDler.  5-2  SutorStephanle.  4-1  UaJorBafl.  10-1  BoodJer.  14-1  Quad!  Law,  20-1  BlBy 
Dow.  25-1  Oandor  Uark.  7mima. 

FORM  8UH-  KDK  LUCIFER:  Made  maiakei  tes  bate  wtann  touqb,  nol  qarckm  ItaL  3rd  Oti  SaMteri. 
Mn  71  to  Wvor  Loan®  (Newbury  3m.  Gd-SHI. 

MAJOR  HU:  Led  4 out  quickened  dear,  bad  mataka  laxt  hold  on  gamely  E1L  woo  by  ibd  ban  Qoktan 
Fiddle.  9 ran  (Ayr  ZmN.GI). 

SIKH  STZPKAMfiLad  halfway,  won  clear,  won  uncrnUeriged  by  dtetwca  bo*  Mybtertabom.  4 ran 
iNewton  Abbot  2mSI110y.Hi(y|. 

BOND  JMfa  Ortdasaed  teal  tone  when  ui  Uadi  uabi  mtetoke  8 ort,  tax  weakened  and  Oiled  edL  pdtoa  ip 
natora  2 art  Denied  Ur  Muligan  » ran  (Ascot  3mll0y.  Gd-50). 

BALLY  CLOVRi  Chased  atoner  appreaebtog  4 ort.  ran  on  one  pace  BaL  2ad  ol  ID  Ontehara.  MB  21  by 
Lance  Armstrong  NHndsor  2m9. 0dL 

CHURCH  LKR  Oused  leadHT.  3rd  and  Mn  wtan  led  S oui  behind  OarTtfoogh,  9 ran  (Fakartaaro  tealTOy. 
Gd). 

BEHDOR  MARK:  Always  prominent,  ovan  ebance  3 ort.  Kapl  on  one  pace  bom  2 Ort,  H M 9 fntatara.  Mb 
a to  Eaem  Huer  ILelceata  aiMfllOy.  G0-S3). 

B B C-  1 


2.00  BEAUFORT  NOVICES’  HURDLE  9Y0 1 


l llOyda  £13,749 

08JBS6  AUAMUUQU (10) (BP)  IdraJ  Better  IH 

821  AMBLEMX  (21)  (CD)  Uis  S WHBjma  1 1-5  

21-5821  AROUND  TO  GALE  <B)  D GaodoHo  11-5 

3-04471  BACKQAIBBOR(5)lD)JOM11-£ 

DPOO-P  BEYOND  TOE  STARS  (AQGSnffi  IW 

412B33  DJVMTHBHrro  (31)(D)  J 5UOde  11-5 

20  LAKE  KARIBA  (21)  P Ncnafc  1 W 

20  UM»M)OBU(58)jGManni-G 


U ■KHOOEY,9WEODINC(11)HKaYWagM1-S W 

04-4530  ROVESTARmjKlRgll-5 

14-1114  TEDHBH 144) (D)  (BF) T Forster  11-5 AP 

9230-5  UP OllUira (8) M Hammond  11-5 PM 

01-  ROUFONTAME (3S9) W Hub  11-0 HR 


1 

2 

3 

4 
9 
• 

7 

8 
B 

10 
11 
13 
13 

TOP  ROM!  TIPSi  Banfcgtetonte  to  Awnto  Tl»  GrtaT.AlltoliaMeB 

Betttog:  7-4  Backgammon.  3-1  Aram)  The  Gam  9-2  AmMealde.  5-1  Tamatn.  10-1  Dtaertmtenio,  14-1 
Labe  Kanoa.  Lord  RooMa  13  noniL 

Fowl  GUIDE  - AMHIPIIBIE!  Lad  atari  K.  mdtow  2 outndden  ort  la  ton  by  3 lghdaCoriieaa.1  irw 
lChapaowan1l0y.su) 

AROUND  THE  OALto  Lod  5 ouL  mate  last  dear  2 ort.  wn  by  IN  tram  Wtrmaglc.  7 ran  (Newton  Antal 
anll.Hvy). 

HftCKOAlKlH  Chased  leader,  led  * ouL  dear  2 ouL  won  anchMenged  by  31  tawi  BeavaoaL  15  ran 
lUtk3taer2SL  Gd) 

DiVBTTNinnOi  Tradted  toaoara.  nc  impreune  trom  3 ort.  3rd  rt  T.  Mn  IS  to  Starty  Daebtog  (Warwb* 
UmKAl”*'  Jtewlway  UoU-„,  etunen 4 out  wedmneo nnm. 71b ol  U flntetan. bto 3H u Jat 
roato®  21WS110¥.  ^ ^ lAaeol  2mii0y,  any. 

ran  (Cnarldc  te.  Gd). 

Iren  nod.  7B  ol  15  Ratefaen. 

lao,  ArtS. (to  HID 
Hi  MB  tatober*.  Mn  231  id  Erudlan  Dtoteo 
tnlaadinalda 


bto  IN  to  Uowasmaa  (Newbury  2ml  lOy.  Go^fl). 
TBHBNr  Betow  deal  ON  bme  whw  folned  term  3 ouL 
Knap  Un  Id  Utad  fWmeamon  2m.  Gd-SB) 


c Lad  Iron  3rd  unU  ibet  3 ort.  soon  i 


HOUFONTAmi  Nol  seen  art  lor  a year  vrtan  behnd  nart  beadway  Nort.  itoyad  on  atroagly 
fanal  I.  wan  by  2 1/3  (ram  Twice  A Mgtn  in  bumper,  20  ran  IMarfaet  Room  ImSNIOy.  Gd-SQ. 


2.30  LLAHGBBYHOinCES>  CHASE  Sm  3f  110yd*  B2JI1S 
1 12I-31GU  CASTLE  COURT  (B)  N Ge^eten  6-11-9 


34DU12  PEI*  THE  PARSON  (IQ)  (C3J0U  7-1 1-0 

SHJ1U3  EMRU.WSSOT  C Portum  B-11-4 


(» 


U JTY  MAmNUffAdiUrsSabyHeeiei^Gmeea  8-77-2 
M FHAEDAIR  (108)  PHctta  6-11-2 


4 

5 

S 0R121-F  SEACHAHGE  (#)  M Wrtrnson  7-11-2  .. 


-aTiNwaf(3) 


ffl’-OFO  MV  STEALER  (134)  H PeeCOC*  8-11-2  __ 
<1  DARK STBAHQBI(18)C Brooks 5-10-7  


TOP  FORM  UPS:  Saachane*  to  Cetoto  Coral  7,  Pata  Tta  Pwaoa  • 

BaUagc  9-t  Seacbnge.  3-1  Dark  Stracger,  4-1  Castle  Canto  5-1  Pale  The  Ftereofl.S-l  Uy  IMo  Uaa,  J8-1 
SmraP  Lilas.  Item 


3.00  CUmBJUWMRJENOinCKV  HANDICAP  HURDLE  4YQ  2n  11  Oydi  CSJUB 


-JMenta 
_3CtafM(3)  w 


m* 


II  KAMLTON  SU  (47)  M Pipe  12-fl 

104  OMEMSPAH  (93}  WUik  11-11  

06351  FANTASTIC  FLEET  (B)  Uis  Jacquafina  S Doyle  11-8 

4001  FDRISrAL(3«)5(ir<fl«H  11-4 

5202  SWIWL  (23)  DNldalMfl  11-4 R, 

0KS40  SHEPHERDS  REST  MO)  Stadia  10-12 

663106  ZHH3RAR  (14)  (DJJBrarBav  ID-ID Gay  Lawtt  ft)  * 

084  DOKT  SHARP  (21)  U Hvmnn:  1M  NPmnal 

TOP  FORM  T»  HtonBen  9h  8,  Sboptord*  Rnt  7,  FonrtdE 

Bantam  9-4  Kurnhon  as.  7-2  Fa  naafac  Fleet  4-1  Swnrei.  6-i  Fareoai.  B-1  Gwragan.  KM  Ejtft  Shop. 
Sheohens  Rest  6 


3.35  ttnSWOLfi  VALE CHAS8  (HANDICAP)  3t110jib£3yMl 

1 W-60B5  KENTISH  PIPER (4) (CD) NGaWtta  11-12-0 CLUwatya 

3 F413U4  JAMES  THE  RRST  (8)  P HiefidllA  B-17-11 JtoyLaNtoO) 

3 3-04PU2  PLASTIC  9PACSAQE (7)  (CD)  J OH  IWI-11  

4 31114-0  RAFna(B) (CD) Urfajftetar  11-11-6 DC 

5 awwe  NEVADA  GOLD  (7)  FYardley  10-11-0 

A B-3UF1F  KINGS  CHERRY  (12)  (CD)  R Sadder  B-11-1  

7 5-M5RB  BELLS  UPS  (B)  P Moebs  7-10-ID 

TOP  F0SMTV3!  Flaaito  Epoeoaga  a,  Brtto  Uto  7 

B«Btaff9-4BeitoLiK  Sjcceige  4-1  James  The  Fust  8-1  Kenu/i  Plpr.  Ntnada  GcU.  1S-1 

RalAi.  12-5  K>i*3S  Sherry.  7 


JBFonoB 

..GTotYMy(3) 


Southwell  (A.W.  Flat) 


I.IOTtoaLod 
1.40AB  AoototfM 
LlSSwonUne 


MSIwAtoM* 
3-48  Sootoly  ONI 
4AODngoq|ey 
4AQC4 


1.1 0 HAnLESHAMHCAP(DtoQ3B  C3.103 

f 055/1-3  FOK CHAPEL (24) flJudteilMO-O - DrtaGAaan3 

3 431551  TratPnoram  (CD)  0 CJntmn  19-1G4)  — AftohanaT 

3 DKMOO  HOSE OFGUNN (37) (CJBPrtSrg 5-8-13 Iterator. 4 

4 30Q0W30  BOBHV  BLUE  (33)  OTHUtempkoa  5-8-0 IDWn  1 8 

5 3UI-W3  MJBR  (B)  Mrs  A Swnbenk  7-8-7  Oladnll 

• 0050-41  THE  LAD  (t)(D]  L Uortagua  Hab  7-6-5 Staflh  Dwyor  (7) 

■1 

7 030-640  TAP  ON  TOOTSIE  [H)T  Wail  «-8-2 MlitomaB 

8 BSD-  IHTBARADUH  (MS)  A Barter  4-7-13  . . FHanawS 

t 00-5035  SEUBSTON  (B)PFWOTe  A.7-13 D Wright  (3)  S 

TOP  FORM  TMeTawpmtag  to  Pen  Itaapal  7,  Brtnr  S 

BatAifi2-l TtmparuiB,  3-1  ThaLad.  4-1  BaM.  S-i  Fta  CltapaL  TO-1  RowOl  Gtem.  T2-:  Taj  Oi  ’avs* 
18-1  SrtmartDn.  Inawn 


1.40  BonaKMAMFnNrpraisHERSHAincAP(Dtoonc3i8w 

V*  D-2UD4  S0UAnDKAL(8) (CO)  B BcMtIdq 5-11M] 


DfMBI  ALL  APOLOGIBd  7)  (D)  RKoffintfaetd  4-10-0 
004020-  CES-JAY-AY  (147)  (CO}JBwqM 


F Lyacb{7)  9 

J*hM3 


20G22  AWESOU VENTURE (8) (D) U Chapman 8-9-3 .NMcCbIm(3)7 

8B3-OU  YOKDB-HC28)4FBtSMIaiy«5JLg  . _ G DuOlald  4 

(B-aSSOUMZnMANTOim  (CD)  D Haydn  JOtai  8-5-0 DWriprO)! 

253444- V11PFY OIRL (148) CtMJ ratoon  J-8-2 0 Cartel 

80500-0  SWANBAU  FLYW(13)H  Byprtl  4-7-tO OOadartB 

060854  BRANSIDN  KBSTY  (E)C  Start  4-J-10 Jana  W-ad*  (7) 


T0PF0WTWiIate.0atotoASAaDto>la.7,AiraearaeVaateaA 
BeMag:  11-4  Souira  Deal.  7-a  A/l  AooioD«*.4-TCta-Jay-Ay.  5-1  OmrahUarm. Awcssmc  vtrme 
8-1  To 


2.  IOmakblei  handicap  (Of*  *)  am  cs,«» 

1 005405  CMDSSTA1J((1S}R HDOmtaadAJMO  ... JLywch(7)7 

2 3S0SD0-  HOWQUA  RIVER  (1  SO)  PCbappla-HyaQ  4-8-4  _R  Cody-Outchar 

(7)5 

3 005222-  UAB(1QI)(QJ PutaS 9-9-4  — OltaMlI* 

4 569-J04  CAPTAIN  MARMALADE  (37)  (C)D  Thom  7-8-1  — - ...  JTal*4 

■ 345-034  HARD  LOVE  (IE)  JEyre  4-8-13 TWBtewaO 

5 30322-0  CAN  IWCAN CAN  (M) CSnrth 4-5-5 J Farming  2 

7 0S00S4/-  PMHCESS  TALLULAH  (619)  WTurour  5-8-5 J1Da4y(S)3 

8 38-0330  MRDRDmiQ (8)  JL  Harris 7-8-0 NCarttato  1 

TOP  roraOTHtiBab  toCraaaTaBt  7,Cta«ato  Wwmalada  8 

Batnng;  7-4  Bah.  9-2 Hard  Lora.  5-1  howqua  Riyer.Croea  Talk.6-1  Cantam  Mymaiano.  8-1  Sw?ro-^8 


2w45  CONKERS  CUamc  STAKES  In  4f  CtoSU 

1 KJS5-11  HKATKY ARDS  ROCK  (1S)(CD)RhoU><Btaad  4-8-7  T Ira.  2 

> 2003-40  Jm (11} C Money 5-6-1 .-.MTahhoNT 

3 020-332  PMANLYMNCBI(22) (CO) (BF)W Htegh  1-8-11 -BRKcCtaM<3) 

6 

0005D8-  RED OYIEtoLY(Z78)  JEyre 4-8-7 .TWTOmnaB* 


TOP  FOW  TIPS:  Hortbyarda  Rack  to  Ftaefr  Dawoar  7,  Kbaatoa  8 

Brtltop  84  Haeibynte  Boa.  7-a  Anatop.  5-1  Ptarty  Dancer,  k-1  Jabi.6-1  Kiamami.  10-i  Adbtogido  a 


05-1020  APALOALPO (10) (CD)  J Paitan 4-88 ,J>HcCaba  (3)4 

OB-  HUUC6BIF (1 88) R Hatan 4-8-5  SDnmna(»a 

00/003-0  CALL  ME  FLASH  (8)  Mis  P Sly  4-8-5 GDuMaMS 

46m-2S  KBMETm (38) (D) (NF) D CTitpmnn 9-6-5  LCtemtkl 

001-525  AHBTOP(1S)(C)mRAkrtWst4-B-3 SSmtoaral 


3.1 5 EAST raOLAHDS  UCTRKITY (UNCOUQ  HAJOfH STAKES  In  31  GSriMB 

1 303-Z34  AlZOOBn  (1fi)JGtovar4-S-12  S D Wrabm.4 

3 22-  CHEVAUin  (xxt)  l Capgibell  4-8-12  G Fartkaar  (?)  2 

3 320468-  CUBAN  raasn  (148)  BLtewaeyn  «-8-« S WMtwwtft  14 

4 0-M  CULTURAL  ICON  (JO)  Pkrtcflrtl  4-9-12  _____  _.ACMc12 

8 Sffl-  HUHAADBE  (308)  Bab  Jama  L9-12  MWgtame 

8 0 PANtmAN  (38)  Mn  A SwMank  4-0-li  ... DDoftlaU7 

7 0BMB3  YDUBG BBMON(1 8) BUcUahon  4-8-T2 L Nnrtan  (IS)  3 

8 SHEW  AHCHORHIA  (38)  J A Kami  4-8-7  - JkSmdarall 

8 *00-000  ROYAL  DANCER  (8)  RTTeavnr  4-9-7 A Data  (9)  10 

10  008-4  FURTMBI FUTURE (8) Jabn Berry 3-8C MFtetonB 

11  23  ■raLTWSOII  (18}  C SnttMl  S-8-5  JtLaraanta 

IS  METAL KADOEUJabmtan 3-8-5  TWBBanMlE 

13  C30404-  EXACTLY (198) J Eyr. 3-8-0  PFteaaav(S)T 

14  30438-2  LOS  ALAMOS  02)  CThamUa  34-0 J-Ctarnook  S 

18  4008-68  mini  800(17) RJadM 9-8-0 JF  Lywh (7)  B* 

TOP  FOrainFH Cteoirttei  B. MaEamliini  7, Mwanlaa 8 

Btotew  W Lob  Atanut.  4-1  IMtatidaon.  5-1  Qranfier,  6-1  Uanl  Badge.  7-1  Eradto.  10-1  Uun-iatoto  19 


3^45  NOTTMGHAM  PflHT  nWSmn  HANDICAP  (Oh  Z]  Tl  C3^9T4 
I 506-521  MY  GALLERY  (12)  (CD)  A Bailey  3-9-10 


JW8-01  MCWBIAH (7) (P) T Barron 7HM  ncZk^Ps* 

238-412  S4UULI  HATE (2S) (CD){SF) EBovmng 4-9-1  CTamoa(9)8‘W 

. » . J Tata  7 


340524-  FAHEE  AW  (182)  A Jarvta  4-8-9 


815862  BMjWWON (13) (C)(BF)JG>>ier *-8-8  ..  - a ftelai  C * 

084432  SOOKIY  OIBL<1 3)  (B9  C Thontaa  3-8-i 


01400-0  CLASSIC VKTGEY (7) R Hand 9-8-3 J _ DBnttaatal 

4SS24-  MADONKA  DA  ROSSI  (147)  14  Oade  3-7-12 '-.'IV.LChamochA 

HIMT6P8I  MlAiNn  8,  P6y  liteSirf  7.  Talraltew  S 

yVMMy  Ge6wy.  3-1  HckeOar. 7-2 Sweat  Uua.  6-7  Finriw. 7-1  (tanner  8-1  Saoei,  Sil a 


4.20  souTHmiauuias 

125-311  DRAOOHJOV  (28)(C)  J Pnyna9-7 
16-13T2  I 


• SYomctooss 


16-13T2  PEOPLE  BMMCT  (22)  (CO)  (BF)  K McAudOe  9-1 
343CB  KFIPETlTE  (12)  (CD)  H ByopB  8-13 


CTi 


-AMeOtonaa* 

■Stent 


zs — -f  iiSTm* 

-T  Aahtoy  (7)  B* 

(IDSCterto-illMlH mrCriiafn  1 

SPONTWn  FAJfTATf  (17)  J Baktog  8-1  1 

DOWN  THE  YARD  (12)  M Chapman  7-12 

7. 4-1  Etpeos.  9-2  PBOtfa  Or  red.  8-1  Spetfa-ig  =4cay,  T-: 


•OTI 

--H  Mm4* 

1(5)5 


4.50  snnus  HAMNCAP  SYO  ST  C3.T13 


00-3231  GENERAL  HAVEN  [7]  TNngMOn  9-12 

00300-0  ON  OF  PEACE  (12)  UWEaMnOy  9-7 

C8132-0  LADY  (SLAY  (84)  (D)  (RF)  J Gkww  T 


SMI  COASI1EKIUIDS  mo  (33)  (CD)  U Usber  9-4 

11J05-U  IU  FCnQO  (38)  (B)  Mta  J Cnza  H 

HM110  SEBmpDEBTraY  (22)  (CO)  U Chapman  8-1  

50-0513  HISS  OFFSET  (7)  (CO)  OBI)  U JObBOan  8-0 . 

0008-  MAirnuMA{188}S  Boating  8-11 

• C-SttM  VtOORlA  SIOUX  (IS)  JPidfflrbicS.il  

10  03S-  FEUDAL  (22S)  R TbCCOSOti  8-11 

11  00-5640  ELFDI  QUEEN  (MQJLKirro  (Ml 

12  SXXWK  TKKA.  TKXA  TBBHQ  (44)  (CD)  B Murray  6-10 

13  60-2165  NWCML  BOY  (17)  (O  T Ettariogtoa  6-0 

14  BMS44  H0aM(2S}JFfeb-HBjU«-8 

13  SSHH5  UFm37SUICU]U*NMaaiBley7'1l  

TT  rTTTH  TTT-  r-friml  Kinn  11.  Tlailtoy  Pintoy-  T Wu  nnm  n 


■ -I«4ta(T)i5 

- -QPartdn(5)l* 
A o Matte*.  S* 

-MBTigtanT 

■ ..JMi  ORnan  12 

r.?S5Sl^ W 

--CTmgtem 

-j  Lyteh  (7)  fl 
~A0W»(S)4 

~M  Fatten  8* 

— TWBBmbs  IW 

G Carters 


. 9-2  Seeking  Deo/rry.  6-1  Generaf  Hum.  Pnnapgi  Bay.  7-1  Ceanauarae 
W-UadrEdal 


ODtoStod* 

-IWnlO 


MHi.  6-1  LLw  or:a 


• Blinkered  for  fee  first  time  — AYR  3J25  Funny  Old  Game 
CHEPSTOW:  2.00  Beyond  The  Stars,  3.00  Swivel 
SOUTHWELL:  3.15  Margi  Boo:  4,50  Elfin  Queen. 
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WORLD  CUP  CRICKET 


Pakistan  at 
ease  for 

the  big  one 


| •■?»»■>-• >** 1 1 *««"•»» »MW*H^»<rprwr -.  ;•>• 

\ M 


David  Hoppsih  Bangalore 


THE  suffocating  streets 
outside  the  West  End 
hotel  yesterday 
resounded  joyously  to 
the  clamour  of  a Hindu  cam* 
munity  carnival  hut  such  an 
exuberant  expression  of  In- 
dian confidence  was  less 
readily  found  in  the  hotel's 
air-conditioned  ballroom  as 
players  from  both  sides  gath- 
ered for  a reception  before  In- 
dia's quarter-final  against 
Pakistan. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that 
Pakistan  will  win  today  but 
they  won  the  mtnri  gam*  The 
psychological  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  was  strik- 
ing: Pakistan,  upbeat  and  self- 
assured;  India,  restless  and 
uncertain.  This  is  one  occa- 
sion when  it  is  no  advantage 
to  be  at  home. 

India  v Pakistan  is  a fixture 
to  eclipse  any  other  in 
cricket  rendering  even  such 
traditional  rivalries  as  Eng- 
land v Australia  a skirmish 
by  comparison.  Both  sets  of 
players  may  be  perfectly  con- 
vivial, but  politicians  on  both . 
sides  are  looking  to  their 
egos.  Woe  betide  any  bowler 
who  serves  up  a gentle  full 
toss  with  four  needed  from 
the  last  hall  of  the  match. 

lntriguingly,  for  the  first 
time,  India  face  Pakistan  with 
a Muslim  captain,  Moham- 
mad Azharuddln.  In  the 
build-up  to  this  game  he  was 
constantly  accompanied  by  a 
Sikh  bodyguard,  who  never 
strayed  from  his  side.  Azhar- 
uddin's  station  might,  serve 
Indian  unity.  “Even  the  Mus- 
lims in  India  are  supporting 
us  this  time.'*  said  one 
observer. 

Interest  among  the  public  is 
phenomonal  especially  since 
It  is  seven  years  since  politi- 
cians sanctioned  the  last 
meeting  between  the  sides  in 
India:  a Nehru  Cup  match  I 
won  by  Pakistan.  Unofficial 
polls  (ie,  the  usual  collection 
of  taxi  drivers,  drinks  waiters  ' 
and  railway  porters)  suggest 
that  India  is  again  not  confi- 
dent  of  victory. 

Pakistan's  captain  Wasrm 
Akram  had  little  personal 
cause  to  smile  yesterday,  still 
troubled  as  he  was  by  a side- 


Motor  Racing 


strain  suffered  while  batting 
against  New  Zealand.  He  had 
done  it  attempting  his  favour- 
ite clout  over  midwicket  and 
was  beginning  to  wish  he  had 
listened  to  all  that  advice  ear- 
lier in' his*  career  to  play 

straighter. 

'Td  much  rather  be  playing 
this  match  in  India,”  he  said. 
“So  much  Is  at  stake  and  the 
side  playing  at  home  must 
cope  with  enormous  expecta- 
tions. We  do  hot'  have  that 
problem.” 

Wasim’s  involvement  was 
likely,  especially  as  he  vowed 
to.  turn  out  even  if  he  was 
only  50  per  cent  fit  His  bowl- 
ing was  expected- to  be  im- 
paired, one  factor  that  India 
calculated,  might  tip  the 
matffh  in  their  favour. 

Wasim,  nevertheless, 
beamed  at  the  sight  of  his 
Pakistan  players,  chatted  con- 
tentedly to  all  and  sundry 
while  the  Indians  barely 
dared  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
salad  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  management 

And  India's. World  Cup  to 
date  has,  resembled 

Cleopatra’s  “salad  days’*, 
when  they  were  “green  in  I 
judgment?*.  Their  batting  has 
been  over-reliant  upon  Sa- 
chin Tendulkar,  now  the 
proud  possessor  of  a goatee 
beard,  and  .their  bowling, 
Rumble  and  Srinafh  apart 
has  looked  vulnerable.  Their 
best  prospects  lay  in  a slow, 
low  pitch,  responsive  to  spin, 
and  no  Ttidi»n  groundsman 
would  prepare  anything 
different 

Waqar’s  return  . to  some- 
thing approaching  his  best 
form  has  been  a driving  force 
behind  Pakistan's  World  Cup 
challenge.  Bowling  only  at  70 
per  cent  capacity  in  Australia 
late  last  year,  Waqar  insisted 
that  he  was  gradually  work- 
ing Up  to  foil  fitness  for  the 
World  Cup.  He  has  been  as 
good  as  his  word:  • 1 

One  Pakistan  Katsman  who 
will  revel  in  the  occasion  is 
Javed  Mian  dad,  the  street- 
fighter  supreme  and  the  only 
man  to  have  played  In  all  six 
World  Cups.  He  will  retire 
(again)  after  the  tournament 
ends,  and  is  going  in  foe  ac- 
cepted fashion,  assuring  all 
ami  sundry  that  thtnga  are 
not  as  good  as  they  used  to  be. 


r 
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Bowled  over . . . Dominic  Cork  is  sidelined  at  yesterday's  net  session  in  Faisal  a bad 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  GILfS 


Cork  down  but  not  necessarily  out  of  contention  for  England 


n%ommc  cork  may  stm 
L/ have  a part  to  play  in 
the  World  Cop  should  Eng- 
land survive  today’s  quar- 
ter-final against  Sri  tunica. 
writes  Mike  Selvey  in 
Faisoiabod. 

It  had  been  hoped  pri- 
vately that  the  seamer’s  in- 
jured knee  would  survive 


today’s  game  but  he  was 
not  even  able  to  make  a fit- 
ness test  on  the  practice 
ground  next  door  to  the 
teams*  hotel. 

Cork  has  not  been  at  his  . 
incisive  best  in  this  World 
Cup,  dne  to  a combination 
of  tiredness  and  injury-  But , 
he  has  still  managed  to  take  , 


eight  wickets,  more  than 
any  other  England  bowler. 

There  were  conflicting 
views  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  however.  Cork 
believes  he  aggravated  a 
knee  he  twisted  playing 
against  Pakistan  last  Sun- 
day during  fielding  prac- 
tice in  Karachi  on  Tuesday. 


Lara  says  sorry  after  race  row 


BRIAN  LARA  yesterday 
apologised  for  his 
remarks  after  West 
Indies'  defeat  by  Kenya  which 
he  claimed  had  been  taken 
out  of  context. 

Lara  had  been  quoted  by  an 
Indian  magarine  as  telling 
Kenyan  players  that  the  de- 
feat was  not  as  bad  as  losing 
to  a white  team  like  South 
Africa. 

Yesterday  he  said  that  the 


words  had  been  “put  in  a dif- 
ferent language"  although 
Vinod  Mehta,  foe  editor  of  foe 
magazine  Outlook,  said  he 
stood  by  the  story  and 
revealed  that  foe  remarks 
were  on  tape. 

Lara  said:  ‘1  said  that  the 
defeat  by  Kenya  was  not  as 
humiliating  as  when  we  lost 
to  South  Africa  at  foe  [last] 
World  Cup.  At  that  time  | 
South  Africa  had  just  come  , 


out  of  the  apartheid  era  and 
foe  West  Indies  were  foe  best 
team  in  foe  world. 

“We  should  have  beaten 
them  and  that  day  still  ranks 
as  one  of  the  worst  of  my 
cricket  career.  But  that  state- 
ment had  no  racial 
connotation.” 

Lara,  speaking  on  arrival  in 
Karachi  with  the  West  Indies 
squad  for  Monday’s  quarter- 
final against  South  Africa. 


apologised  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, saying  it  was  “unnec- 
essary and  uncalled  for". 

“I  got.  caught  up  in  a con- 
versation with  a couple  of  the 
guys.”  he  added.  “I  know  it's 
a big  issue  and  it  throws 
doubt  on  my  character." 

Wes  Hall  West  Indies’  man- 
ager. called  the  Indian  repor- 
ter. who  had  quoted  Lara's 
conversation  as  a “pusillani- 
mous humbug”. 


Rugby  League 


Hill  cool  about  Challenge  Cup  semi-final:  St  Helens  v Widnes 

hot  pursuit  Wright  turn  to  upset  omens 


Alan  Henry  In  — olnwno 

JACQUES  VILLENEUVE 
laid  down  a marker  as 
the  most  exciting  new 
Formula  One  talent  since 
Michael  Schumacher  when 
he  finished  the  first  practice 
session  for  tomorrow's  Aus- 
tralian GP  only  0.2sec  behind 
his  vastly  more  experienced 
Williams-Renault  running 
mate  Damon  Hill  here 
yesterday. 

In  so  doing  foe  24-year-old 
LndyCar  champion  signalled 
that,  for  the  third  successive 
season.  Hill  can  expect  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  to 
come  from  his  own  team.  Yet. 
foe  Briton,  as  he  has  proved 
frequently  in  the  past,  can  be 
at  his  most  formidable  when 
subjected  to  Intense  pressure 
and  Villeneuve's  form  did  not 
appear  to  shake  his  resolve. 

Hill  was  also  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  revised  grand- 
prif  practice  format  — last 
season  there  were  qualifying 
(not  merely  practicejsessions 
on  both  Friday  and  Saturday 
— means  it  would  be  a mis- 
take to  reach  conclusions 
about  the  first  race  of  foe  sea- 
son after  two  hours*  free 
practice. 

Only  when  this  afternoon’s 
single,  hour-long  qualifying 
blast  gets  underway  — in 
which  the  use  of  spare  cars 
will  again  be  permitted  — can 
ail  the  bets  be  regarded  as  oft 
“The  pace  is  definitely  hot- 
ting up  now  and  everyone  is 
getting  to  explore  the  circuit 
in  a bit  more  depth,  so  it  is 
getting  quite  exciting,”  said 
Hill.  “But  this  was  not  a qual- 
ifying session,  so  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  know  what  every- 
body is  up  to.” 

Meanwhile  Villeneuve  is 
warming  to  his  role  as  foe 
most  distinguished  FI  novice 
yet.  Most  newcomers  to  the 
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grand-prix  milieu  are  bright- 
eyed,  star-struck  hopefuls. 
But  Vffleneuve  is  not  intimi- 
dated and  comes  with  impec- 
cable credentials  from  foe 
high-speed  world  of  IndyCar 
oval  tracks. 

With  experience  of  turning 
225mpb-plus  qualifying  laps 
at  tracks  such  as  Michigan 
and  TnftiflmipnHa,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that,  foe  127mph 
average  speed  here  at  Mel- 
bourne left  him  barely  ruf- 
fled. The  excellent  -Albert 
Park  track  is  quick  by  the 
standards  of  FI  street  circuits 
but  a mere  trip  round  a super- 
market car  park  when  com- 
pared with  the  Indy  500. 

Villeneuve’s  time  was  all 
| but  matched  by  Jean  Alesi's 
new  Benetton.  B196,  foe  for- 
mer Ferrari  driver  gaining 
boundless  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing pipped  Schumacher  for 
third  place  in  tha  timing  Hat 

But  the  German’s  new  Fer- 
rari ^10  looked  extremely 
promising  fix'  a car  short  on 
testing  miles  and  foe  world 
champion’s  team-mate  Eddie 
Irvine  could  also  be  well  satis- . 
fled,  lapping  only  0.6sec 
slower. 

Disregarding  Ferrari  as  a ; 
potential  winning  force  would 
be  a mistake,  even  though 
Schumacher  remains  diplo- , 
matLcaUy  downbeat. 

“We  have  literally  had  no 
development  testing  with  the 
new  car,”  he  explained.  “We 
were  able  to  sort  out  some  of 
the  worst  problems  but  there 
are  still  little  things  cropping 
up  all  the  time  which  we  need 
to  deal  with. 

”1  regard  the  first  two  or 
three  races  of  the  season  as 
an  opportunity  for  testing.  I 
don't  think  we  are  yet  in  a 
■ portion  to  think  in  terms  of 
good  results,  or  even,  finish- 
ing races.” 

Rubens  Barrichello's  Jor- 
dan-Feugeot  was  fifth  fastest, 
ahead  of  Gerhard  Berger’s 
Benetton  and  Irvine.  Jos  Ver- 
stappen  was  eighth  fastest 
and  claimed  second  billing 
only  to  Villeneuve  in  terms  of , 
flair  with ' a superb  perfor- 
mance in  the  Footwork  Hart. 

The  young  Dutchman  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  to  FI  after 
the  Simtek  team  went  into  liq- 
uidation last  summer,  but  is 
now  intending  to  re-establish 

his  reputation  as  a future  tal- 
ent Verstappen  may  not  have, 
the  equipment  to  match  that 
enjoyed  by  Villeneuve  but 
many  in  the  FI  fraternity  be  i 
lieve  he  is  just  as  highly 
talented.  1 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  meets  the  Widnes  centre 
still  chasing  a winners’  medal  after  1 0 years 


Darren  wright  re- 
fuses to  make  rash 
predictions  about 
winning  today’s  first 
Challenge  Cup  semi-final  at 
Wigan.  ‘‘But  I can  promise  St 
Helens  that  we  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  beat”  says  foe  Widnes 
centre. 

Once  Wigan  had  fallen  by 
foe  wayside  St  Helens  were 
installed  as  cup  favourites. 
The  position  IS  justified  and 
there  is  a feeling  that  Saints 
will  never  have  a better 
chance  of  claiming  the-  prize 
that  eluded  them  on  visits  to 
Wembley  in  1978,  1987.  1989 
and  1901. 

The  omens  are  good  for 
them,  too.  hi  foe  semi-finals 
between  foe  sides  in  1989  and 
1991  — both  at  Wigan  — 
Saints  won  and  in  the  six  con- 
frontations since  1960-81  foe 
best  Widnes  have  managed 
was  a 5-5  draw.  When  foe 
sides  contested  the  1976  final 
St  Helens  won  that 
But  Doug  Laughton  is  back 
at  Widnes  after  four  years  as 
coach  at  Leeds  and,  according 
to  Wright  “there  is  a real 


Super  League 
judgment  delay 


buzz  about  the  place.  Doug 
breeds  good  team  spirit  and 
we  feel  very,  very  confident”. 

That  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed. Widnes ’s  three  cup 
games  so  far  have  been  away. 
They  overcame  a tricky  hur- 
dle at  Dewsbury,  knocked  out 
the  Super  League  club 
Workington  Town  and  then 
produced  their  most  impres- 
i sive  display  at  Hull. 

Wright  scored  two  late  tries 
In  a 20-0  win.  “It  was  particu- 
larly satisfying  to  keep  a 
clean  sheet  against  them,” 
says  Wright  who  remembers 
some  of  foe  finest  Widnes 
sides  struggling  to  come  away 
from  The  Boulevard  with  any 
reward.  "The  previous  week 
they  had  run  in  40  points 
against  Keighley.  They  were 
under  strength,  admittedly, 
but  such  a score  still  takes 
some  doing.  But  we  never 
gave  Hull  a kick  at  goaL” 

People  tend  to  think 
Wright  now  in  his  benefit . 
season,  is  older  than  he  is  but 
he  turned  28  only  in  January.  ! 
The  misconception  probably 
stems  from  his  long  tenure  in  | 


the  first  team.  He  got  in  at  17 
and  his  career  has  developed 
into  a model  of  unobtrusive 
erafsmanship,  consistency, 
discipline  and  integrity. 

During  that  time  at 
Naughton  Park  he  has  experi- 
enced some  intoxicating 
highs,  particularly  playing  in 
that  wonderful  Widnes  side 
that  won  successive  champi- 
onships in  1988  and  1969,  and 
in  which  he  and  Martin  Of- 
fiah formed  the  most  lethal 
partnership  in  the  business. 

Offiah  was  the  prolific  one, 
of  course,  but  in  the  four  sea- 
sons they  were  together  more 
than  200  tries  came  from  their 
wing  alone.  There  were  also  a 
World  Club  Championship 
triumph  and  four  successive 
Premiership  Trophy  final 
appearances. 

As  Wright  says:  “It  was  a 
pity  we  never  got  to  the  cup 
final.  1 think  anyone  who  had 
a feel  for  rugby  league  would 
love  to  have  seen  that  side  at 
Wembley.” 

They  did  get  there  later,  in  1 
1993,  but  deep  depression  fol- 
lowed. Although  Alan  Tait 
and  Offiah  had  already  gone, 
Widnes,  overwhelmed  by  fi- 
nancial crisis,  allowed  a side 
which  Wright  feels  liad  the 
potential  to  challenge  for  foe 


A FINAL  judgment  on  the 
At  dispute  between  the 
Australian  Rugby  League 
and  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
breakaway  Super  League 
will  be  made  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

It  was  expected  yesterday 
but  Justice  James  Burchett 
will  now  spend  the  week- 
end considering  a number 
of  submissions  made  to  the 
court  in  Sydney  on  Thurs- 
day and  yekerday. 

The  English  authorities 
are  confident  that  Justice 
Burchett  would  not  uphold 
the  ARL’s  demand  for 
Super  League  to  be  banned 
worldwide  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  scheduled  start  of 
the  new  European  League. 

Warrington  have  agreed 
a three-year  deal  with  Car- 
lisle’s 27-year-old  Kiwi 
winger  Richard  Henare. 

Workington  Town  were 
plunged  into  further  disar- 
ray yesterday  when  Kurt 
Sorensen  quit  as  coach. 


Wright.  ..ai  the  centre  of  Widnes's  challenge  michab.steh£ 


championship  to  break  up. 

“Martin  wanted  a bigger 
stage  than  Widnes  could  pro- 
vide and,  to  be  fair,  he  de- 
served one,”  says  Wright 
“But  it  was  dismaying  to  see 
players  of  the  calibre  of 
Davies,  Howard,  Currier,  Fai- 
malo,  Ireland.  Hammond  and 
Eyres  go,  especially  when  you 
felt  foe  crisis  had  been  brought 
chi  by  mismanagement” 

Few  clubs  could  have  with- 
stood such  a drain  and  ex- 
pected to  thrive  and  inevita- 
bly they  have  bad  their 
struggles  since.  But  Wright 
holds  out  real  hope  for  the 
current  side.  Only  be  and  the 
Hulme  brothers,  David  and 
Paul,  are  left  from  foe  glory 
days  but  in  spite  of  the  up- 
heavals, Widnes  now  have  an 
impressive  mix  of  youth  and 
experience. 

“Myself  and  foe  Hulmes 
have  played  more  than  300 
games  each:  John  Devereus 
is  getting  close  to  that  target 
and  goodness  knows  how 
many  games  Shane  Cooper 
[the  former  Saints  player]  has 
played.  There’s  a lot  of  experi- 
ence there  and  you  need  that 
But  you  also  need  youth  and 
there  are  some  good  kids  com- 
ing through.” 

There  is  still  a deep  sense  of 
resentment  at  foe  club  that 
Widnes  are  not  in  the  Super 
League  — “it  runs  right 
through  from  officials  to  play- 
ers to  spectators”  — and 
Wright  admits  that  foe  Wid- 
nes team  were  not  always  as 
motivated  as  they  might  have 
been  in  foe  centenary  season. 
But  no  such  spur  is  needed 
when  they  meet  a Super 
League  club. 

Apart  form  ending  Work- 
ington's cup  hopes,  they  gave 
Wigan  the  fright  of  their  lives 
when  they  took  them  to  extra- 
time in  the  Regal  Trophy. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  St 
Helens,  under  their  new  Aus- 
tralian coach  Shaun  McRae, 
will  have  planned  meticu- 
lously and  at  their  best  Saints 
are  capable  of  blasting  any 
side  out  of  foe  water. 

But  they  also  have  a soft 
underbelly  and  Widnes  could 
exploit  that  They  have  a tal- 
ented back  division  and  po- 
tential matchwlnners  in 
Wright  Spruce,  Cooper  and 
Devereux.  They  also  have  the 
game's  in-form  pack,  accord- 
ing to  Wright 

“Our  forwards  are  taking 
everything  before  them  at  the 
moment”  he  says.  It  would  be 
no  massive  surprise  if  they 
took  St  Helens  as  well. 
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Bathface 

debenture 
legal  action 


But  Phillip  Bell,  the  team 
doctor,  considers  the  injury 
a result  of  the  amount  of 
cricket  that  Cork  hnc  had  to 
play  in  the  last  eight 
mouths.  “It  is  an  over-use 
injury,"  he  said,  “for  which 
the  only  cure  Is  rest  which 
of  course  he  just  hasn't 
been  getting.** 


| Rob  art  Armstrong 

ATH  have  become 
embroiled  in  an  em- 
barrassing row  with 
their  long-term  de- 
benture holders  by  making  a 
heavy-handed  attempt  to  have 
home  Pilkington  Cup  and 
European  Cup  matches  taken 
out  of  the  existing  deal. 

A total  of  320  debenture 
holders  in  the  Recreation 
Ground's  new'  Teachers  Stand 
have  been  asked  to  give  up 
their  right  to  attend  all  home 
games  without  purchasing 
match  tickets  in  return  for  a 
two-year  extension  of  their  10- 
year  debenture. 

"This  is  a disgraceful  ma- 
noeuvre by  the  club  to  raise 
additional  revenue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  debenture  holders 
who  paid  £1,000  each  as  part 
of  a bona  fide  agreement 
made  two  years  ago."  com- 
plained one  prominent  Bath 

member  yesterday. 

“There  are  right  ways  and 
wrong  ways  to  raise  the 
money  to  fond  professional- 
ism. Sadly  this  way  could  lead 
to  debenture  holders  taking 
legal  action  against  Bath.” 

The  club  have  also  angered 
members  by  seeking  to  buy 
back  debentures  at  a reduced 
fee  of  around  £800.  which 
would  open  up  hefty  profits 
on  each  freshly  available  seat 
over  foe  next  decade. 

In  a letter  to  all  debenture 
holders  foe  Bath  secretary 
John  Quin  declared  this 
week:  “We  must  seek  a gen- 
eral resolve  in  foe  club's 
future  interests  [on  this  issue] 
and  we  very  much  hope  this 
will  be  accepted  by  everyone 
on  foe  basis  of  our  revised 
approach.” 

Apart  from  their  original 
outlay,  which  helped  pay  the 
£1.2  million  building  costs  of 
the  Teachers  Stand,  deben- 
ture holders  also  pay  £90  each 
in  stand  fees  for  each  season 
covered  by  their  agreement, 1 


effectively  increasing  foe  true 
value  of  the  debenture  to 
£1.900  for  the  club.  Normally 
each  holder  would  expect  to 
attend  around  21  home  games 
a season  without  extra  cost 
but  the  exclusion  of  all  cup 
games  next  season,  with 
Europe  beckoning  for  the  first 
time,  would  reduce  the  total 
to  approximately  16.  That 
would  comprise  nine  Courage 
League  One  games  and  seven 
club  friendlies. 

Yesterday  Quin  defended 
the  club's  new  proposal  on 
the  basis  that  Pilkington  Cup 
matches  should  be  on  an  all- 
pay basis  because  under  foe 
rules  the  visiting  club  takes 
half  the  ticket  money.  “If  the 
debenture  holders  don't  pav 
for  cup  match  tickets,  then 
Bath  would  have  to  meet  that 
cost,"  said  Quin. 

However.  Bath  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  cup’s  fi- 
nancial arrangements  when 
they  sold  the  debentures  in 
1994,  covering  around  a third 
of  the  new  stand's  1.000  seats. 

In  effect  Bath  have  offered 
the  holders  three  options:  a 
new  12-year  debenture  that 
excludes  cup  games;  a similar 
cup-free  extension  to  shorter- 
term  debentures;  or  a buy- 
back offer  that  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  foliation  of 
foe  past  two  years.  Some  70 
holders  are  yet  to  respond  to 
the  letter. 

The  debenture  row  must  be 
placed  in  the  wider  context  of 
the  Bath  management  com- 
mittee’s anxiety'  about  gener- 
ating sufficient  cash  to  keep 
their  best  players  together 
and  improve  facilities  next 
season.  In  a letter  to  members 
last  month  foe  club  chairman 
Richard  Mawditt  pointed  out: 
“We  now  have  to  make  a fur- 
ther £1  million-plus  per  an- 
num to  run  the  club  and  to 
encourage  investors  to  inject 
foe  necessary  funding  to  en- 
able the  club  to  act  and  run  in 
a fUU.  responsible  and  profes- 
sional manner.” 


England  the  same 
but  Thomas  axed 

ENGLAND  have  given  a | four  successive  raps,  has 
block  vote  of  confi-  paid  the  price  for  last  Sat- 
dence ' to  their  triom-  ur day’s  nightmare  perfor- 


ENGLAND  have  given  a 
block  vote  of  confi- 
dence ' to  their  trium- 
phant Calcutta  Cup  side  for 
next  Saturday's  meeting 
with  Ireland  at  Twicken- 
ham which  could  earn  them 
the  Triple  Crown,  writes 
Robert  Armstrong.  But 
Wales  have  axed  their  fly- 
half  Arwel  Thomas  in 
favour  of  Neil  Jenkins,  one 
of  three  changes,  in  a bid  to 
avoid  another  Five  Nations 
whitewash  when  they  meet 
the  likely  champions , 
France  in  Cardiff.  1 

Despite  a meagre  total  of 
two  tries  in  their  last  three 
games  the  England  selec- 
tors have  decided  not  to  try 
any  fresh  combinations  to 
improve  their  scoring  po- 
tential. Jason  Leonard, 
who  this  week  escaped  a 
possible  ban  for  an  alleged 
assault  on  Scotland's  Bob 
Wain  wright  (due  to  incon- 
clusive evidence),  wins  his 
49th  cap  against  an  Irish 
team  buoyed  by  last  week’s 
30-17  victory*  over  Wales. 

Will  Carling  makes  his 
66th  England  appearance, 
his  59th  as  captain.  Dean 
Richards,  the  hero  of 
Murrayfield,  wins  his  49th 
cap  in  a 10-year  interna- 
tional career  and  Rory 
Underwood,  the  oldest 
player  in  the  side  at  32 
years  and  nine  months, 
plays  in  his  85th  interna- 
tional since  making  his 
debut  in  1984. 

Thomas,  who  steps  down 
to  the  Wales  bench  after 


four  successive  caps,  has 
paid  the  price  for  last  Sat- 
urday's nightmare  perfor- 
mance, which  was  influ- 
enced partly  by  an  early 
blow  to  the  head.  Jenkins. 
Wales's  record  scorer  with 
i 419  points,  wins  his  39th 
cap  and  his  30th  at  fly-half, 
overtaking  the  record  set 
by  Cliff  Morgan  at  No.  10 
during  the  Fifties. 

Wales  have  also  tried  to 
inject  greater  penetration 
Into  their  three-quarter 
line,  preferring  the  21-year- 
old  Bridgend  wing  Gareth 
Thomas  to  Wayne  Proctor. 
The  front  row,  which  at 
times  was  out-powered  by 
Ireland,  loses  the  Cardiff 
loose-head  Andrew  Lewis 
to  be  replaced  by  Christian 
Loader  of  Llanelli. 

ENOLAMDi  M Cad  iBaltIJ.  J 
Slalyhtholmo  iBath).  W Carling 
(Harlequins  cadi.  1 Oukmi  (Bum.  R 

UndirwMd  iLeice&ler);  p Qriyion 
fNorttUrrurtonl.  ■ Daman  (NorthamoBn): 
Q Rowotrao  (Ueicesier  I.  N Ragan 
(Bristol!,  J Leonard  (Harlequin*).  U 
Mason  (Lmcesleri.  O Archer  iBnst&ll. 
B Clarke  iBatfi).  L DaSagllo  (Wasps).  D 
Moharda  (Leicester I BoplacwnaiUai  J 
Caltard  (Beth).  P d*  OhunrtBe  (flJthl.  K 
Branfcfla  | Brunei)  V Ubogn  iBaU>).  R 
Dam  (Baihj.  T Rodber  (Nonhamptm). 
WALES:  J Tbomaa  ILIanellll.  I Euan 
(Llanelli).  L Daviaa  (Neath).  N Daubs 
(Llanelli!,  a Thaou  (Bndqondr.  M 
Jenkins  iPonryptld  J).  D Hawley 
(Bridgend):  C Loader  (SwancoaJ  J 
Humphrey*  i Cardiff.  MDtl.  J Daviea 

iNeaUiJ.  a (Jewed r*»  (NealhJ.  D Jaaoa 
(Cardiff).  ■ Lead*  fCaidlff).  H Taylor 
(Cardiff).  O Jones  (Llanelli) 
!b|il»r»iniintai  1 M Praetor  (Uanellll.  A 
Thorns*  (Bristol).  A Moore  (Cardiff)  S 
minus  iNealhl.  L Huatoo  iCardrtfl.  Q 
Jsnths  (Swansea) 

• Alan  Davies,  the  coach 
sacked  by  Wales  last  season, 
is  to  replace  Brian  Hanlon  at 
Bristol 


NatWest 


National  Westminster  Bank 
announces  that 
with  effect  from 
8 March  1996 
its  Base  Rate 
is  reduced  from 
6.25%  to  6.00%  per  annum. 

All  facilities  Gncluding  regulated  consumer  credit 
agreements)  with  a rate  of  interest  linked  to 
NatWest  Base  Rate  will  be  varied  accordingly. 
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SOCCER:  FA  CUP 


Sixth  round:  Chelsea  v Wimbledon 

Modem  man 
breathing 
new  life  into 
the  Blues 


Martin  Thorpe  on 

Glenn  Hoddle,  who 
admitsthathisclub 
are ‘getting  there* 


WHEN  Ken  Bates 
appointed  Glenn 
Hoddle  manager  of 
Chelsea  three 
years  ago  this  June,  it  sent 
out  a signal  to  the  football 
world  that  the  club's  latest  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  top  would 
be  made  playing  with  style 
and  Imagination.  Cynics 
looked  at  the  club's  recent 
history  and  its  playing  staff 
and  sniggered. 

When  Hoddle  got  Chelsea  to 
the  FA  Cup  final,  then  the 
Cup  Winners’  Cup  semi-final, 
the  doubters  were  still  unim- 
pressed. Where  was  the  style? 
Only  when  Hoddle  persuaded 
Ruud  Gullit  to  swap  Genoa 
for  the  Fulham  Road  did  the 
cynics  accept  that  he  was 
serious  about  addressing  the 
means  as  well  as  the  ends. 

Now  Chelsea  stand  eighth 
in  the  Premiership,  two 
games  away  from  Wembley 
and  are  starting  to  look  a 
class  act  Not  only  are  they 
producing  some  sweet-flow- 
ing yet  deadly  movements 
with  enough  touch  and  tech- 
nique to  make  Gullit  feel 
more  than  at  home  but.  un- 
like earlier  in  the  season, 
they  are  more  consistent, 
dominate  games  longer  and 
hold  possession  more. 

"We're  getting  there,”  says 
Hoddle,  “but  we're  not  the  fin- 
ished article,  that's  for  sure. 
We’ve  got  to  get  right  up  that 
league.  But  every  opportunity 
we’ve  had  to  really  jump  in 
there  and  make  people  sit  up. 
we  haven’t  done  it  So  until 
then  HI  never  be  content" 
Hoddle  is  proving  he  can 
produce  a team  in  his  own 
playing  image.  He  is  also  on 
the  way  to  demonstrating  that 
innovative  thinking  can  suc- 
ceed In  the  English  game.  But 


it  has  been  a struggle.  His 
first  two  years  at  Stamford 
Bridge  were  characterised  by 
injuries  to  key  players  that 
left  the  team  picking  Itself 
and  made  the  use  of  his 
favourite  sweeper  system  Im- 
possible, given  the  available 
personnel.  He  also  made  some 
questionable  buys:  Stein.  Fur- 
long, Rocastle,  as  well  as  fail- 
ing to  acknowledge  Lee's  tal- 
ent earlier. 

Yet  this  season  things  have 
started  to  slot  into  place.  “In- 
juries hare  been  the  main  dif- ; 
ference  the  last  few  seasons." 
he  says.  “Now  we've  got  them 
pretty  well  under  wraps  and 
we've  bought  some  quality' 
players,  it's  starting  to  come 
together." 

The  summer  purchase  of 
Gullit  specifically  to  play 
sweeper  heralded  the  intro- 
duction of  a system  which, 
with  the  subsequent  purchase 
of  the  penetrative  wing-backs 
Petrescu  and  Phelan,  has 
been  instrumental  in  Chel- 
sea’s metamorphosis.  And. 
when  Gullit  was  injured, 
allowing  Lee  to  emerge  as  the 
perfect  replacement,  Hoddle 
came  up  with  the  perfect  solu- 
tion: let  the  Dutchman  forage 
in  midfield. 

"Playing  Rudi  there  has 
worked  excellent  when. we've 
played  one  up  front  and 
flooded  the  midfield,  because 
we  can  get  enough  options  in 
there  that  the  ball's  going  to 
get  to  him.  Sometimes  if  you 
play  4-1-2,  it  ends  up  a bit  like 
a tennis  match  and  that’s- 
where  you  don’t  want  your 
best  player.” 

There  was  never  a chance 
that  Gullit  would  be  dropped. 
"Every  side  needs  a player 
like  Ruud  Gullit,  a player  who 
can  win  the  game  with  one 
pass,  who  is  a cut  above  the 
rest  and  a player  who  can 
hurt  the  opposition  by  doing 
what  comes  naturally.  I just 
love  watching  him." 

Hoddle  refused  to  divulge 
his  formation  for  today's 
game  against  Wimbledon.  He 
switched  to  3-3- 2- 2 for  last  Sat- 


Arms and  the  man . . . Hoddle  feels  the  tension  daring  the  dying  moments  of  the  third-round  FA  Cap  tie  with  Newcastle 


ur day's  league  game  against 
the  same  opponents  in  res- 
ponse to  die  sturdier  chal- 
lenge and  cloying  pitch.  But 
he  could  change  it  again.  This 
season  he  has  had  the  forma- 
tions dancing:  3-4-1-2.  3-4-2- 1 
and  even  on  one  occasion 
4-1-2-1-2. 

Hoddle  enjoys  playing  the 
strategist.  “You  have  the 
teams  scouted  three  or  four 
games  before  and  try  to  com- 
bat them.  I enjoy  that  side  of 
it.  I haven't  had  that  much  op- 
portunity because  of  all  the 
injuries  but,  now  I've  got 


strength  in  depth  in  the  squad 
and  people  fit.  I can  use  sys- 
tems as  I feel  appropriate.” 

This  is  modernist  thinking: 
not  for  Hoddle  4-4-2  come  rain 
or  shine.  And  he  is  breaking 
through  the  cloud  of  scepti- 
cism in  other  areas,  too. 
Training  comprises  lots  of 
ball  work  to  improve  players' 
touch,  technique  and  encour- 
age two-footedness.  Hoddle 
has  even  had  two  walls 
erected  to  kick  against  just  as 
street  kids  used  to  do. 

Even  the  improvement  on 
the  injury  front  is  down  to  a 


freshness  of  thinking.  “We 
encourage  players  to  look 
after  their  diet  and  body,  do 
stretching  exercises.  We've 
also  done  a lot  of  work  on  pre- 
vention of  injuries.”  Hoddle 
has  been  refining  each  play- 
er’s system  as  well  as  the 
team's  by  employing  a reflex- 
ologist for  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  a special  foot  massage 
that  helps  cleanse  the  body. 
"There’s  blockages  in  your 
body  that  reflexology  can 
clear.  The  players  have  had 
their  eyes  opened,  especially 
on  injuries.  We’ve  also  got 


three  physios  because  we  be- 
lieve in  heavy  massage  as 
well,  especially  if  you  use  the 
right  oils.” 

It  sounds  more  like  the 
Glastonbury  festival  than  a 
football  training  ground  but 
Chelsea  are  living  proof  it 
works.  Perhaps  too  well.  Hod- 
dle’s  success  has  turned  the 
spotlight  on  him  as  a poten- 
tial successor  to  Terry  Vena- 
bles as  England  coach. 

His  contract  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  in  pub- 
lic he  says  he  is  reluctant  to 
sign  another  until  he  knows 
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exactly  how  much  money  will 
be  apportioned  for  team 
strengthening  once  the  board- 
room  feuding  has  been 
resolved.  In  private  it  is 
understood  he  really  covets 
the  England  job. 

Today,  though,  the  Cup 
beckons  against  a team  whose 
reputation  is  the  antithesis  of 
his  own.  Asked  how  difficult 
it  was  to  play  the  passing 
game  against  a team  such  as 
Wimbledon,  Hoddle  said: 
‘‘We'll  have  to  find  out.  We 
might  boot  It.”  And  Mother 
Teresa  might  swear. 


Fifth-round  replay 

Tottenham  Hotspur 
v Nottingham  Forest 

Pearce 
to  drag 
calf 
in  mud 

RAIN  in  the  air.  a badly 
drained  pitch,  a re- 
shuffled team'  it  mast 
be  another  ‘'glory,  glory"  day 
at  Tottenham  Hotspur 
Spurs  are  at  home  in  a fifth- 
round  replay  to  a train  that 
could  be  without  their  cap- 
tain, both  wingers  and  half 
their  first-choice  defence. 
Could  Wembley  be  beckoning 
them  again? 

Much  may  depend  on  Stu- 
art Pearce.  Though  his  tender 
calf  suffered  a reaction  on  his 
return  to  the  team  in  Munich 
on  Tuesday,  the  Nottingham 
Forest  captain  is  unlikely  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  side  today. 

“The  calf  muscle  swelled  up 
during  the  game  and  was  very 
stiff  afterwards,"  he  said  yes- 
terday. "but  I'm  staying  very 
hopeful.  Fm  desperately  keen 
to  face  Tottenham.” 

Spurs  have  a couple  of 
selection  problems  — “It 
would  be  an  event  if  I could 
ever  get  my  first-choice  team 
out"  says  Gerry  Francis  — 
but  they  do  not  look  as  thorny 
as  Forest’s. 

The  wingers  Steve  Stone 
and  Ian  Woan  could  join  the 
England  centre-half  Cohn 
Cooper  on  the  injury  list. 
Piaul  McGregor  and  Bobby 
Howe,  who  both  scored 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday 
last  Saturday,  stand  by. 

Forest  have  won  seven  of 
their  past  eight  games  at 
White  Hart  Lane.  "A  fort- 
night ago  we  were  struggling 
to  find  that  form.’’  said  their 
manager  Frank  Clark,  "but  in 
the  games  since  our  confi- 
dence has  returned." 

Francis  has  not  given  up 
hope  of  Chris  Armstrong 
recovering  from  the  ankle  in- 
jury he  picked  up  in  the  first 
game  against  Forest.  But 
Andy  Sin  ton  is  Cup-tied  and 
Jason  Dozzell  suspended, 
which  means  he  will  change 
defence  and  midfield.  The 
likely  line-up  will  see  Roriny 
Rosenthal  restored  on  the  left 
and  Sol  Campbell  moving  up 
from  right-back  to  accommo- 
date Justin  Edinburgh. 


Fifty  years  ago  today  Bolton  Wanderers  won  through  to  the  semi-final  of  the  FA  Cup.  But,  as  Alan  Brown  reports,  the  day  ended 
in  disaster:  33  people  died  and  500  were  injured  in  the  stampede  after  a side-gate  was  opened  and  the  crowd  swelled  to  80,000 

The  day  Burnden  Park  became  a graveyard 


IT  WAS  the  the  scene  L S 
Lowry  had  captured  so 
evocatively  in  “Going  to 
the  Match”,  one  of  his 
most  famous  "znatchstick" 
paintings.  Men  and  women 
making  their  way  to  Burnden 
Park,  Bolton  on  Saturday 
March  9 1946  for  the  FA  Cup 
quarter-final  tie  against  Stoke 
City.  A game  not  to  be  missed. 
But  the  day  was  to  be  remem- 
bered for  the  Bolton  disaster, 
not  the  Bolton  Wanderers 
victory. 

During  the  second  world 
war  both  the  League  and  Cup 
had  been  suspended  for  six 
years.  But  in  1945-46  the  FA 
Cup  resumed.  Starved  of  foot- 
ball, people  flocked  to  the 
matches.  Uniquely,  that  first 
season,  it  was  played  over  two 
legs.  Bolton  had  won  the  first 
leg  at  Stoke  2-0  and  thoughts 
were  turning  to  Wembley. 

A big  game  in  the  Cup  bad 
the  added  attraction  of 
Stoke's  favourite  son  and  foot- 
ball's biggest  star.  Stanley 
Matthews.  On  the  other  side 
was  a 20-year-old  who  had 
spent  his  war  down  the  pit, 
Nat  Lofthouse.  playing  in  his 
first  FA  Cup.  "The  build-up  to 
the  game  was  massive,”  he 
remembers.  “Stoke  had  inter- 
nationals like  Neil  Franklin 
but  everyone  came  to  see 
Stan,  he  put  10,000  on  the  gate 
easily,  he  was  that  popular." 

A teenager  at  the  time,  Au- 
drey Nicholls  went  to  the 
game.  “Nat  and  Stan  were  our 
heroes.  Burnden  Park  was 
our  Mecca  it  was  so  special  to 
the  town  because  the  club  had 
been  so  successful  before  the 
war,  people  were  very  proud.” 
The  ground  was  dominated 
at  one  end  by  a vast  open  em- 
bankment that  fell  away  from 
the  railway  line  down  to  the 
pitch.  It  alone  held  a capacity 
of  28,000.  Bert  Gregory  had 
just  joined  the  Bolton  ground 
staff.  ‘The  bank  was  pretty 
crude,  just  dirt  really,  with 
any  old  bits  of  flag  stones  they 
could  get  for  steps.  When  it 
rained,  the  gaps  filled  with 
water  and  the  mud  spilled  out 
but  people  didn’t  mind." 

As  the  game  kicked  off  the 
embankment  was  full  and  the 
gates  were  closed,  leaving 
thousands  outside.  Not  to  be 
denied,  supporters  scrambled 
up  to  the  railway  line,  jumped 
the  sleepers  and  scaled  the 
fencing.  Then  one  of  the  main 
gates  at  the  side  was  opened 
and  people  poured  through. 
How  this  gate  came  to  be 
opened  has  remained  a mys- 
tery but  Gregory  tells  the  pop- 
ular myth.  “A  man  was  in  the 


ground  with  his  boy  and, 
when  they  saw  the  crush,  he 
got  frightened  for  his  lad. 
Well  we  didn't  have  any  fancy 
locks  on  our  doors,  just  a two- 
lever  lock,  so  this  man  found 
a two-lever  key  amongst  his 
own  and  used  it  to  open  the 
gate  himself  to  get  out" 

The  effect  was  catastrophic. 
In  the  middle  of  the  embank- 
ment was  a Salford  boy,  Har- 
old Riley,  later  to  become 
Lowry's  protege  and  a painter 
himself.  "It  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I felt  the  in- 
credible power  of  a crowd,  it 
was  surging  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  So  my  uncle  said  to 
me  we'd  better  get  you  down 
to  the  front  so  I was  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  men,  it 
was  like  a ride,  sliding  down. 
Then  as  I reached  the  front 
the  disaster  happened,  the 
barriers  fell  down  and  the 
people  fell  and  there  was  this 
moving  forward,  a kind  of  a 


release  of  a tidal  force  and  I 
just  ran  out  I pushed,  I got  on 
to  the  pitch. 

“There  was  a lot  of  crying 
and  shouting  and  suddenly  I 
was  looking  at  the  crowd 
from  the  pitch  and  J remem- 
ber a policeman  on  a horse. 


the  people  at  the  top  of  the 
banking  jumping  up  and 
down  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  People  suffering  with 
shock  and  people  who  didn't 
know  what  to  do  about  the 
people  who  were  injured. 

“The  dead  people  were  just 
left  like  bags  on  the  ground. 
I’d  seen  dead  people  before  be- 


cause of  the  bombing  but  you 
didn't  expect  It  in  a football 
crowd." 

Nicholls  bad  also  been 
forced  on  to  the  track  behind 
the  goal.  Faced  with  the  car- 
nage of  trampled  bodies,  men 
dying  with  their  stomachs 


ripped  on  the  barriers,  she 
ran  out.  T was  really  terrified 
when  I saw  the  dead  people, 
about  eight  or  10  bodies  just 
lying  on  the  ground.  Their 
faces  weren’t  covered  up  and 
they  were  a ghastly  colour, 
this  awful  white  colour." 

Incredibly  the  game  was 
still  going  on.  “I  saw  some 


people  being  lifted  on  to  the 
track,”  recalls  Lofthouse, 
“but  1 just  thought  there’s  an 
overspill  and  a few  people 
have  fainted.  Then  someone 
ran  on  to  the  pitch  and  said  to 
the  ref  'Will  you  stop  the 
game,  please,  those  people  are 
dead’.  The  referee  stopped  the 
game  and  we  came  back  into 
the  dressing-room.  Some  of 
the  bodies  were  brought 
through  on  the  way  to  the  St 
John’s  treatment  room  but 
we'd  no  idea  how  bad  it  was.” 

They  finished  the  game  0-0, 
Wanderers  were  through  to 
the  semi-final.  But  for  the 
clubs,  the  players  and  the 
people  of  Bolton  the  result 
was  irrelevant  once  the  full 
horror  of  what  bad  happened 
was  known.  There  were  500 
people  injured  and  33  dead. 
The  official  attendance  that 
day  was  65,419  but  closer  to 
80,000  were  there. 

A compensation  fund  col- 


lected £40.000.  including  a do- 
nation of  two  weeks'  wages. 
£30,  from  Matthews. 

A Home  Office  inquiry  was 
set  up  and  concluded  that, 
while  there  were  failures  in 
crowd  control  and  communi- 
cation, the  blame  lay  with  the 
spectators.  Forty  years  later 
at  a Cup  semi-final  in  Shef- 
field another  gate  was  opened 
wrongly  and  once  again  foot- 
ball supporters  were  crushed 
to  death. 

• Alan  Broum  produced  the 
BBC  TV  history  of  football 
series  "‘Kicking  and 
Screaming ’’. 

• Nat  Lofthouse  is  recover- 
ing In  hospital  after  a minor 
operation  and  will  miss  the 
special  memorial  service 
today  for  the  33  victims  of  the 
Bolton  tragedy.  His  place  as 
Wanderers’  representative 
will  be  taken  by  Danny  Mur- 
phy, his  playing  colleague  in 
the  1940s. 


‘I’d  seen  dead  people  before 
because  of  the  bombing  but  you 
didn’t  expect  it  in  a football  crowd’ 


■Standing  room  only . - ■ the  crowd  reaches  down  to  the  touchline  as  police  attempt  to  regain  control  and  rescue  workers  recover  the  bodies  of  victims 


Boro  expect 
a lift  from 
Juninho 

JUNINHO  returns  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough against  West 
Ham  today  24  hours  after 
stepping  off  a plane  from  Rio. 
writes  Ben  Stewart.  The  mid- 
fielder has  been  absent  for  a 
month,  helping  Brazil  qualify 
for  the  Olypics. 

Juninho's  first  task  will  be 
to  arrest  Middlesbrough's 
free-fall  through  the  Premier- 
ship. Bryan  Robson  looks  un- 
likely to  play  two  Brazilians, 
however,  preferring  to  keep 
Branco  on  the  bench  until  he 
is  folly  match  fit  Middles- 
brough's coach  John  Picker- 
ing said  of  the  fUU-back.  who 
has  not  started  a game  since 
December:  ‘T  wouldn’t  want 
people  looking  at  him  and 
saying  Tie  can’t  play*.” 

West  Ham's  llie  Du- 
mitrescu,  who  has  not  played 
first-team  football  since  Tot- 
tenham’s New  Year's  Day 
thumping  of  West  Ham,  is 
also  expected  to  start  on  the 
bench. 

Everton's  manager  Joe 
Royie  has  no  hesitation  in 
handing  Marc  Hottiger  — 
granted  a work  permit  along 
with  Dumitrescu  on  Thurs- 
day — his  first  Premiership 
start  of  the  season  against 
Coventry. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Steve  Bruce  (Manchester 
United),  the  rock  upon 
which  Newcastle’s  attack 
eventually  foundered  on 
Monday. 


A N Other 


CUMBERNAULD  United 
have  a lot  to  answer  for  in 
the  case  of  this  medium- 
sized master  of  the  mono- 
syllable whose  feet  spoke 
volumes  on  behalf  of  the 
footballer’s  art.  For  eight 
years  he  walked  in  the  par- 
adise gardens,  then  he  be- 
came a red  evolutionary 
and  brought  new  fame  to 
the  already  famous.  Later 
his  downs  were  as  spectacu- 
lar as  his  ups. 

Last  week:  Peter  Cormack 
(Nottingham  Forest,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol  City). 


TEAM  SHEET 


Tottenham  v Nottm  Fewest 


West  Ham  v Middlesbrough 


Sours  are  sail  hoping  that  Armstrong  will 
be  sufficiently  recovered  from  rus  ankle 
Injury  K>  lead  their  attack.  Rosenthal  takes 
over  from  Sutton  (cup- Usd)  on  the  led  and 
Wilson  or  Campbell  is  likely  to  move  up 
Into  midfield  In  place  o ( Dozzell  (sus- 
pended). leaving  a gap  al  hill-back  to  be 
■fifed  by  Austin  or  Edinbiwgh.  Slade,  who 
played  In  the  1-0  win  over  Southampton 
on  Saturday,  stands  by  to  replace  Arm- 
strong.  Forest  will  again  be  without 
Cooper  (side)  and  SSlenzi  fwua)  and  may 
have  problems  an  the  flanks,  where  Stone 
and  Woan  are  adll  recovering  from  knee 
miuries  But  expect  Pearce  to  be  IH  de- 
spite suffering  stiffness  m his  calf  after 
returning  to  Ota  (Bam  m the  2-1  Meal  al 
Bayern  -Munch. 

Chotsoa  v Wimbtedoii 


MlddleebnMgn  will  have  both  their  Brazil- 
ians available.  J manta,  who  lus  been 
helping  BraxJl  qualify  tor  me  CHymprcs. 
snould  start  but  Branco,  who  Is  short  of 
match  Illness,  w Ukely  to  be  included 
among  the  substitutes  In  central  defence 
Vickers  Is  out  with  a calf  strain  but  Pear- 
son returns  alter  suspension.  Weal  Ham 
have  Monair  end  Breaker  til  again  and 
Durmuescu  available  after  gaming  ms 
work  permit. 

Ahardwn  v Airdrie 

Aberdeen  wlU  be  without  their  captain 
McKimmle  (kneel  but  Windasa  ana 
Sheerer  return  to  the  squad.  Atrchie  can- 
not field  Hetherston,  their  recent  signing 
from  Aberdeen,  who  is  ineligible,  and  may 
be  without  BUck  (cun. 


Ctietoea  have  Lee.  Spencer  and  Peacock 
<tt  again  and  looking  lor  first-team  places. 
Lee  will  replace  Johnson  at  trie  back. 
Spencer  m lUcety  to  replace  Spackman  in 
nridfield  and  Peacock  may  displace  Fur- 
tong.  Wimbledon  have  Harford  and  Holda- 
warth  fit  again.  Harford  will  return  to  mid- 
field  but  Hoidswonh  may  have  to  serve  as 
a substitute. 


Caledonian  Thistle  v Bangers 

Rangers  have  McLaren  clear  to  play  after 
winning  an  appeal  against  suspension  out 
will  anil  be  without  the  injured  Gough. 
McCall  and  Ferguson  and  the  ineligible 
Andenwn  Catey  have  sutlio  decide  on  Bin 
fitness  of  MscArmur.  Noble  and  ennstto 


Aston  VOTa  v OPR 

villa  have  doubts  about  Johnson  and  will 
almost  certainly  be  without  Staunton  and 
Taytor.  but  they  can  recall  Draper,  recov- 
ered from  an  snide  Injury,  to  the  mkflteld. 
Rangers  will  make  changes  to  thw  de- 
tenu. McDonald  « expected  to  return  In 
Plkco  of  Ready  and  Erevan  is  back  tram 
suspension  to  take  ovor  tram  Chains 

Everton  v Coventry 


TOMORROW 
Leed*  v Liverpool 

Radebe  and  Worthington  will  resume  at 
tuU-back  lor  Leeds  if  Dongo  rhamwrmgl 
and  K>%  (kneel  tail  himss  in ts  Pember- 
ton. « agam  after  a itueo-mantii 
untlkBly  to  be  naked  Speed  may  r«um  le 
the  mSieW  pot  two  weeks  alter  injuring 
Ms  cheekbone.  Liverpool  have  a concern 
HbckH  Wright,  who  is  recovering  from  a 
gram  injury. 


Merc  HotUger  will  make  his  Everton  debut 
replacing  O'Connor  at  right-back.  Short 
tokee  over  from  Watson  (hamstring)  In  die 
centre  of  defence  and  Amokaehi  » on 
stand-by  in  ease  Ferguson  suffers  reaction 
to  a gram  strain.  Coventry  may  ha  missing 
i»w  farmer  Ewrtonians  — Rminfson  a 
suspended  and  Burrows  may  not  recover 
tram  his  hamstring  injury  In  bine. 


MONDAY 

Manehtttter  U v Southampton 

Untied's  defence  may  be  unchanged;  Pai- 
lister  has  bean  told  to  lake  two  weeks  rest 
alter  a recurrence  a'  fus  toes  injury 
Southampton  will  be  without  Vomscn 
{suspended). 
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Wearside  no 
land  of  milk 
and  honey 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  call  by  Sunderland 
supporters  for  a Sugar 
Puffs  boycott  because 
of  Newcastle  United’s  ap- 
pearance in  the  cereal's 
television  advert  seems  to 
be  working.  Sales  on  Wear- 
side  have  ground  to  a halt, 
resulting  in  the  cancelling 
of  proposed  incoming  stock 
by  local  supermarkets.  The 
problem  was  considered 
serious  enough  for  a Sugar 
Puffs  representative  to  go 
on  local  radio  and  appeal 
for  a truce. 

However,  one  caller  to 
the  show  provided  some 
relief  for  the  cereal  giants. 
He  and  “a  few  lads”  bad 
hired  an  HGV  to  collect  sur- 
plus stock  from  over  the 
water  for  re-sale  on  the 
buoyant  Tyneside  market. 

BITCHY  comment  of  the 
week,  after  Manchester 
United’s  win  over  Newcas- 
tle: “Well,  they'll  be  danc- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Boarne- 
month  tonight," 

Bitchy  joke  of  the 
week:  Why  does  Eric 
Cantona  always  have  his 
collar  turned  up.  Answer: 
Because  his  neck  is  dirty 
from  carrying  Cole  all  year. 

SCUNTHORPE  UNITED 
are  nothing  if  not  inno- 
vative. Two  seasons  ago 
they  addressed  their  team's 
poor  form  by  changing  the 
colour  of  the  first-team 
strip  to  white.  The  old 
claret  and  bine  stripes  were 
deemed  to  merge  with  the 
empty  seats  in  the  stand. 
making  it  difficult  for  play- 
ers to  pick  out  team-mates. 

Last  week,  when  asked  at 
a fans’  forum  about  the 
reason  for  the  team's  poor 
home  form,  the  United 
chairman  said  the  small 
size  of  the  pitch  in  the  com- 
pact ground  made  It  easy 
for  visiting  sides  to  pack 
their  defence  and  difficult 
for  United  to  breakdown. 

The  solution?  In  order  to 
enlarge  the  pitch  the  club  is 
considering  demolishing  a 
stand  and  rebuilding  it  a 
few  yards  out.  Given  that 
Glanford  Park  is  only  eight 
years  old.  this  seems  a bit 
drastic.  Would  it  not  just 
be  cheaper  to  sack  the 
manager? 

But  the  pitch  should  have 
been  bigger  in  the  first 


place.  When  United  moved 
from  the  Old  Show  Ground 
in  1988  they  ordered  the 
pitch  at  the  new  ground  be 
exactly  the  size  of  the  la 
one  they  were  leaving, 
the  old  pitch  was  carefully 
measured  and  the  dimen- 
sions transferred  to  the 
new  plot.  It  was  only  when 
all  the  stands  had  been 
erected  that  someone  real- 
ised they  had  left  no  room 
for  the  perimeter  track. 

RBGI  BLINKER’S  two 
goal  debut  for  Sheffield 
Wenesday  does  not  disqual- 
ify tom  from  lining  up  in  an 
imaginary  Europe  team 
that  should  be  a pushover 
by  surname  if  not  by  talent. 
In  goal  would  be  Prats  of 
Celfca  Vigo  in  Spain.  The  de- 
fence would  be  Blind  of 
Ajax,  Grimm  of  Stuttgart, 
Gaspar  of  Urease  in  Port- 
ugal and  Uerdigen’s 
Pasalack 
A suitably  feeble  midfield 
could  be  built  around 
Crapa  of  Seraing  in  Bel- 
gium, alongside  PSV’s 
Klomp  and  Freiburg’s 
Blank.  In  attack  would  be 
Blinker,  Tulipa  of.  Belen 
crises  in  Portugal  and  the 
Belgian  side  Charleroi’s 
Cameroon  star  Jean-Jac- 
qnes  Mlsse-Misse.  The  man- 
ager? St  Trniden’s  Gny 
Man  gel  shot  a.  (from 

Michael  Holmes  of  Cork). 

ND  YET  more  musical 
sponsors:  Cock- 
ney Rebel  tor  Julian  Dicks, 
Moody  Blues  for  Manches- 
ter City,  Right  Said  Fred  for 
Shrewsbury,  Simple 
for  ■ . . take  your  pick. 

YOU  will  not  see  it  in  Liv- 
erpool’s goalscoring 
list,  but  in  truth  there 
should  be  an  entry  near  the 
bottom  which  reads  “Pitch. 
2".  First  there  was  Colly- 
more's  shot  which  hit  the 
divot  Tim  Flowers  had 
made  to  mark  the  centre  of 
his  six-yard  line,  balloon- 
ing the  ball  over  the  be- 
mused Blackburn  goal- 
keeper’s shoulder. 

Now  close  video  examina- 
tion of  Liverpool's  third 
goal  against  Aston  Villa 
last  Sunday  reveals  an- 
other example  of  the  field- 
good  factor.  No  wonder 
Bosnich  allowed  Fowlerfe 
shot  to  go  through  him:  the 
ball  hit  the  join  of  the  origi- 
nal pitch  and  a new  section 
of  turf  cut  in  around  the 
penalty  area,  picked  up  top 
spin  and  shot  past  the 
wrong-footed  Villa  keeper. 
Grounds  for  complaint? 


Fulham  and  Gillingham  face 
fine  for  Priestfield  battle 


and  Gillingham 
‘will  learn  their  fete  next 
week  after  both  were  yester- 
day found  guilty  for  their  part 
in  last  November's  “Battle  of 
Priestfield".  which  left  one 
player  with  a broken  leg,  10 
booked  and  two  sent  off — one 
by  mistake. 

The  FA  commission  found 
the  clubs  guilty  of  misconduct 
but  cleared  them  of  a charge 
of  “felling  to  control  their 
players". 

The  commission  heard  evi- 
dence from  Gillingham's 
Mark  O'Connor,  still  on 
crutches  more  than  three 
months  after  the  Third  Div- 
ision game.  The  referee  Mick 
Bailey,  accompanied  by  one 
of  bis  linesmen,  talked  the 
commission  through  video 
replays  of  the  tackle  by  Mar k 
Thomas  which  left  O’Connor 
with  a doable  fracture  of  a 
leg  and  sparked  “a  mass 
confrontation". 

When  that  subsided  he  sent 


off  Fulham's  on-loan  Martin 
Gray  by  mistake,  as  well  as 
Nick  Cusack,  as  the  game  de- 
generated. The  last  10  min- 
utes, he  said,  were  “the  most 
disagreeable  by  professional 
footballers  that  he  had  ever 
had  to  witness". 

The  commission  looks 
likely  either  to  fine  or  to  cen- 
sure the  clubs. 

The  Dutch  midfielder  Rich- 
ard Sneekes  has  finally 
agreed  to  join  West  Bromwich 
Albion  from  another  strug- 
gling team,  Bolton.  The  two 
agreed  a fee  of  around 
£400.000  earlier  in  the  week 
but  Sneekes  asked  for  time  to 
think  over  the  move. 

• Chris  Malkin's  £400,000 
transfer  from  Millwall  to 
Charlton  was  delayed  last 
night  after  a routine  medicaL 
Charlton  had  hoped  to  sign 
the  28-year-oM  striker  in  time 
to  play  in  today's  game  — 
against  Millwall  — at  The 
Valley. 


Scottish  Cup 

Rangers  ready  to  devour 
another  set  of  minnows 


Patriek  Glami 


HEARTS’  2-1  victory  at  St 
Johnstone  on  Thursday 
made  them  the  pied  pipers  of 
the  Tennents  Scottish  Cup, 
leading  the  way  into  the  semi- 
finals with  sis  more  hopefuls 
trying  breathlessly  to  follow. 

The  odds  againk  the  three 
non-Premier  Division  aspi- 
rants are  substantial,  with 
Airdrie  required  to  visit  Ab- 
erdeen today  and  Dundee 
United  travelling  to  Celtic 
tomorrow. 

Hie  home  advantage  that 
Caledonian  Thistle  should 
have  enjoyed  over  Rangers 
this  afternoon  was  neutral- 
ised when  the  tie  was 
switched  to  Tannadice  Park. 
Dundee,  for  security  reasons. 

The  Highlanders  from  the 
Third  Division,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Scottish  League 
at  the  start  of  last  season,  will 
surely  have  to  settle  for  the 
compensation  of  a share  of 
gate  receipts . from  a crowd 
three  times  foe  number  they 
could  have  packed  Into  Tel- 
ford Park. 

Rangers  are  without  their 
captain.  Richard  Gough,  ^and 


through  injury,  but  Ally 
McCoist  returns  to  the  attack. 
“Whatever  anybody  else  says 
about  him,"  said  Rangers' 
manager  Walter  Smith,  ‘Tor 
me,  he’s  still  the  best  in  the 
country  at  scoring  goals." 

Airdrie  will  not -match  Ab- 
erdeen for  quality  but  in 
reaching  last  year's  final, 
showed  that  they  are  very 
capable  spoilers,  with  a knack 
for  bringing  down  superior 
opponents. 

Celtic  were  lifted  yesterday 
by  the  news  that  Jorge  Ca- 
dete,  the  Portuguese  interna- 
tional striker,  could  soon  be 
free  to  complete  his  signing. 

His  move  has  been  delayed 
because  Sporting  Lisbon 
rlahnwi  they  still  had  him 
under  contract  Cadete’s  advi- 
sers insisted  his  contract  had 
been  bought  out  and  he  was  a 
free  agent  The  Portuguese 
FA,  which  originally  sup- 
ported Sporting,  allowed  a 
conditional  clearance  to  be 
despatched  to  Scotland. 

But  Celtic  will  wait  for 
Fife's  approval  before  pro- 
ceeding- Under  the  Portu- 
guese FA  clearance,  they 
could  still  have  to  pay  a fee 
set  by  an  international 


Up  front . . . positive  running  by  Ladejo  gave  him  an  easy  passage  into  today’s  400m  semi-finals  photograph:  cuve  mason 


European  Indoor  Athletics  Championships 


Gardener  left  in  the  blocks 


Stephen  Blerioy 
In  Stockholm 


FATE.  Hubris.  Nerves. 
Call  it  what  you  like 
but  the  twitchy,  super- 
fast  fledgling  world  of 
foe  British  sprinter  Jason 
Gardener  crashed  around  his 
young  head  in  foe  Globe  sta- 
dium yesterday. 

Gardener  entered  these 
championships  as  foe  fastest 
maw  in  Europe  this  year,  hav- 
ing run  6 .55 sec  in  Birming- 
ham in  the  Great  Britain  v 
Russia  international  six 
weeks  ago. 

It  was  a time  that  took  both 
him  and  his  coach  David 
Lease  by  surprise,  with 
Lease,  perhaps  a little  un- 
wisely, commenting  at  foe 
time  that  this  run  would  “rat- 
tle a few  cages"  in  foe  sprint- 
ing world.  And  so  Gardener 
arrived  in  Sweden  with  high 
expectations  and  more  than  a 
glint  of  gold. 

On  Thursday,  when  asked 
about  the  Seiko  starting  sys- 
tem, which  caused  such  an 
avalanche  of  false  starts  in 


Gothenburg  last  year  during 
the  world  championships,  foe 
20-year-old  from  Bath  grinned 
broadly  and  answered  that  he 
had  never  made  a false  start 
in  his  life  during  any  compet- 
itive event. 

If  fete  can  be  tempted,  then 
on  this  occasion  the  tempta- 
tion proved  irresistible.  For 
in  the  first  men's  GO  metres 
heat  the  unthinkable  hap- 
pened. Gardener  was  attrib- 
uted with  a false  start.  In  fact 
be  barely  left  his  blocks  but 
the  ultra-sensitive  equipment, 
which  takes  pressure  changes 
every  millisecond,  had  de- 
tected his  unsteadiness. 

“The  guy  next  to  me  moved 
which  caused  me  to  move.  I 
think  I was  a little  bit  un- 
lucky but  rules  are  rules,’’  a 
hugely  disappointed  Gar- 
dener said  afterwards.  At  the 
second  time  of  asking,  and 
with  this  first  ever  false  start 
clawing  insidiously  at  his 
concentration  and  confi- 
dence. he  understandably 
dwelt  All  was  lost.  “I  had  to 
hold  back  and  in  foe  60m  you 
just  cannot  afford  to  do  that 
My  running  was  okay  but  ob- 


viously I lost  it  at  the  start” 

It  was  clear,  as  soon  as  Gar- 
dener, the  world  junior  100m 
silver  medal  winner  in  1994, 
finished  outside  the  first  two 
in  his  heat  that  his  run  had 
not  been  swift  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  qualify  as  a fast- 
est loser.  He  was  third  in  6.79, 
0.03sec  from  foe  semi-final. 

In  the  mixed  zone,  where 
athletes  change  before  and 
after  their  races.  Gardener’s 
disappointment  was  obvious. 
He  knew  be  had  blown  his 
chances  by  foiling  at  foe  very 
discipline  that  had  previously 
never  caused  him  problems. 

Years  ago,  at  a training  ses- 
sion, Lease  had  briefly  as- 
sumed the  persona  of  Christie 
for  the  purposes  of  an  ex- 
tremely important  lesson. 
“We  lined  up  and  I wriggled 
my  shoulders.  Jason  was  off 
down  the  track  in  an  instant 
After  that  he  never  made  a 
false  start  again.”  Until 
yesterday. 

“I  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
a very  disciplined  person. 
What  this  showed  is  that  just 
because  you  are  in  good  form 
it  does  not  mean  that  you  are 


going  to  win.  I’ve  just  got  to 
learn  from  it  and  hope  to  turn 
the  negative  into  a positive. 

There  is  rarely  anything 
other  thaw  a super-abundance 
of  the  positive  about  Du’aine 
Ladejo's  running  and  the 
fevourtte  for  foe  men's  400m 
gold  tomorrow,  a race  he  won 
two  years  ago  in  Paris,  purred 
through  into  today's  semi- 
finals with  the  minimum 
effort  in  47.84- 

Nick  Buckfield  comfortably 
qualified  for  today’s  pole 
vault  final,  as  did  Ashia  Han- 
sen in  the  women’s  triple 
jump.  Hansen  was  under- 
standably apprehensive,  for 
she  bad  foiled  to  make  the 
final  at  both  the  European  in- 
door and  outdoor  champion- 
ships in  1994.  and  again  at  the 
more  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
the  world  championships  last 
year. 

Her  jumping  this  year  has 
been  altogether  more  consis- 
tent and  a leap  of  1-L32m  here 
was  bettered  only  by  Bulgar- 
ia’s Iva  Prandzheva,  the  sil- 
ver medal  winner  at  both  the 
world  indoor  and  outdoor 
championships  last  year. 


TV  threat  for  the  worlds 


Ji  ROW  over  money  may 
Zlnean  next  year’s 
/ 1 world  championships 
will  not  be  screened  on  ter- 
restrial television  in 
Enrope.  Yesterday  Bo  Gent- 
zel, a leading  member  of 
the  European  Broadcasting 
Union,  warned  that  the 
EBU  and  the  International'. 
Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion are  “miles  apart*’  in 
agreeing  a new  deaL 
The  previous  four-year 
$91  million  (£60  million) 
contract  expired  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  The  IAAF  now 
wants  the. EBU  to  pay 
$150m  for  its  events  bnt 
Gentzel  said  the  Union  was 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 

The  unseeded  Briton  Tim 
Henman  walked  Into  the 
semi-finals  of  foe  £500,000 
ATP  Rotterdam  indoor  event 
when  the  world  No.  1 Fete 
Sampras  pulled  out  of  their 
quarter-final  yesterday  with  a 
foot  Injury.  Michael  Stlch  has 
been  ruled  out  of  Germany’s 
Davis  Cup  tie  in  France  next 
month  after  surgery  on  a 
chipped  foot  bone  and  may 
miss  the  French  Open. 

Sailing 

Glyn  Charles  and  George 
Skoudas  secured  the  Star 
class  both  in  the  British 
Olympic  team  with  one  race 
to  spare  in  foe  Bacardi  Cup  in 
Biscayne  Bay,  writes  Bob 
Fisher  in  Miami. 

They  beat  Lawrie  Smith 
and  Chris  Mason  in  nine  of 
foe  11  selection  trial  races. 
Smith,  who  won  a Solings 
bronze  at  Barcelona,  has 
never  looked  at  home  in  the 
two-man  keelboat 

Sports  Politics 

President  Nelson  Mandela 
says -foe  Springbok  emblem 
should  be  kept  for  South  Afri- 
ca’s rugby  union  team,  de- 
spite an  official  recommenda- 
tion to  replace  the  apartheid- 
tainted  symbol  with  foe  King 
Protea,  an  indigenous  flower. 


not  prepared  to  pay  more 
than  $30m.  “The  IAAF  is 
exaggerating  what  its 
product  is  worth,”  he  ex- 
plained. “The  sport  has 
changed.  What  we  paid  be- 
fore was  a realistic  price 
but  what  we  are  offering 
now  is  also  realistic.” 

Gentzel  criticised  the 
IAAF  president  Primo  Ne- 
biolo.  “We  have  a real  prob- 
lem with  our  friend  Mr  Ne- 
biolo.”  he  said. 

Already  affected  are  this 
month's  IAAF  world  cross- 
country championships  in 
Cape  Town  which  will  not 
be  shown  on  terrestrial  TV 
in  Europe. 


Results 


Soccer 

nuNx 

Peru  ft. 

Golf 


lTOMAL:  Bolivia  Z 


»m  (Da,  W Getam). 
(GB/Ire  unless  staled, 
-=amueurr  1U  P Hedblom  (Swe)  SB.  67 
155  P Price  71,  66. 141  A Cejka  <Ger>  70. 
71.  142  S Luna  (Sp)  73.  S.  143  J Mc- 
Henry 70. 73.  M SesancBM*  IFrl  70. 71;  R 
Qoort-n  ISA)  71.  ft  P Mltcfiafl  71.  7Z  R 
Ruasafl  69,74.  T Johnstone  [2wil  70.  73.  P 
Harrington  72. 71;  T Planch  in  (F>)  74.  69;  W 
Westtw  (SA)  71.  72;  M Tutmidill  71.  72. 
144  A COlIrton  72. 72;  S Ekrttomlav  72  7ft 
P AifleeS  75.  99;  M Parry  (Frl  69,  75;  M 
Mouland  71.  73.  14S  H P Tfmel  (Got)  76. 
70:  P Clarke  7 ft  A‘  I Wooensm  73.  73;  A 
Fmorana  I8mi  71. 74:  M Qiontwrp  (Stvel 
75.  m D A Russell  74  71:  C flocca  (II)  70. 
75:  8 Greppasoniti  (It)  72,  73:  S Arne*. 
fTrinl  75.  70. 140  R Cotes  70.  76;  R Clay- 
don  72.  74;  F Hortey  7ft  74;  P Nyman  73, 
73:  D J Russell  72,  74;  G J Brand  73.  73;  A 
Blnephi  ill)  76,  70:  S Torrance  73.  73:  E 
Romero  itefl)  72. 74.  147  B May  (US)  73. 
74;  0 Borrego  (Sol  77, 70;  E Qhauct  (Ft)  73. 
74;  B Pappas  ISA)  73. 74.  P Walton  73.  74; 
U James  75.  7ft  J Cocores  (Arp)  70. 77;  J 
C Pinero  (Sp)  75,  7ft  J Grotdiagwi  (Swo) 
SB.  7S.  P Simpson  72. 75;  J Me  I to  74.  73;  N 
Vanhootegem  (Bd)  76.  72:  S Watson  74, 
73;  T Bjorn  iDoni  76.  71.  148  A Hansen 
(Den)  76.  72:  N Faaiti  (Swe)  74.  74;  J M 
Canberra  ISp)  75.  73:  t White  74.  74.  M 
Makraina  (Iter)  75. 73.  J Spence  76.  73.  N 
Brings  73.  75;  a Muntt  lNe)H)  74.  74.  G 
CJiafcttuS  (Aim)-  74.  74.  149  T 0»M 
IGer)  74.  73;  S GattadiBr  74.  76;  I Pslmer 
(SA|  76.  74:  M Archer  75.  74.  A Cabrera 
(Aral  77, 7ft  B March  bank  74.  75;  O Karls- 
eon  (5-el  75. 74,  P Haugsrud  (Nor)  73. 76. 
G Brand  Jnr  74.  75:  S RiChentecn  73, 76.  G 
Levoneon  (SAI  73.  7&  u Wife  74.  7$  Bid 
pet  volte  150  D Higgins  76.  74;  F Va- 
lera (SW  73.  75:  C O’Connor  Jnr  77.  73;  E 
Darcy  74.  7ft  D Smyth  7ft  78:  S Tinning 
(Den)  74. 76.  A HastVewnn  74. 76,  G Ralph 
73.  77:  M Brier  (Ault  74.  7ft  H Buhrmaun 
(SA)  75.  re.  L WMfMMd  72,  7ft  H Clark  71. 
T*.  c Summon  7ft  80.  R Burrs  76.  74;  J 
Lamas  T7.  J3  R Wewric  fSAl  74.  76;  R 
Chapman  74.  K Enkison  iSwei  77  Tft 


Gentzel  was  speaking  at  a 
news  conference  to  an- 
nounce a new  deal  between 
the  European  Athletic 
Association  and  the  EBU  to 
screen  events  such  as  this 
weekend’s  European  in- 
door championships,  the 
European  Cup  and  the 
European  Championships 
for  the  next  four  years. 

• The  Olympic  governing 
bodies  of  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia yesterday  signed  an 
agreement  to  promote 
greater  co-operation  in  the 
exchange  of  information  on 
coaching,  medicine,  science 
and  other  technical 
matters. 


73;  r Green  (Aus)  75.  75:  M Mackenzie  74. 
77.  J rteggarty  74.  77.  J Vfldenar  (US)  76. 
75:  J Ha  egg  man  iSwal  76. 75;  M Watch  77. 
74;  R Drummond  79.  7ft  P Sjaond  (Swe) 
74,  77. 153  M Pinero  (Sp)  7ft  60;  T Level 
(Fi)  75. 77;  l Feliu  (Sp)  76.  76:  A Coflart  7B, 
7ft  M Limn  74.  78:  P Rilke  (Swe)  75. 77:  A 
MedmcK  (Ewe)  77.  75;  C Poe*  (DM)  77. 75. 
153  O Sallberg  (Swe)  74.  7P;  J Biekerton 
73.  76.  S Field  7ft  77;  s Hurley  75.  7B;  G 
Owen  77.  7ft  C Hall  7ft  77;  P Baker  7ft  7ft 
A Kankkonen  (Fin)  60.  7&  A Lebouc  (Fr| 
77.  re.  D Carter  75. 7ft  154  a unaenae- 
ken  (Bel)  74.  6ft  R Kartoon  (Swe)  73.  SI: 
A Sorensen  (Den)  77.  77:  O Ftojahn  (Nor) 
72.  82;  J Robson  7ft  7ft  P Golding  77. 77. 
155  C Cassells  74,  81;  M Hall  berg  (Swe) 
80.  7ft  4 Tpwntaod  (US)  77.  7ft  D GIBonJ 
76.  8ft  U Safari  |Mc*)  7ft  77;  J Paynt  7ft 
77;  P Oulrfd  (Swai)  7ft  77;  M Angteri 
(Swe)  7ft  77.  157  6 Ballesteros  (Sp)  7ft 
79;  D VWWame  7ft  76. 158  “V  0 Hasaam 
liter)  80.  7ft  M Plummer  78.  60.  150  M 
Roe  7ft  Bft  ISO  M Clayton  (Aus)  79. 81;  S 
McAllister  76-  84.  161  R Willson  n.  60. 
105  A Bend  lab  (Mor)  55.  Oft 
HONDA  <UAM8C  (Coral  Bprmga,  Fur 
Rnt  rawid  (US  unless  stated  J;  02  T Her- 
ron. M L Ruiksr.  55  S Verptef*.  55  N 
Prieo  [Ziml.  57  M Calcavecchla;  F 
Langham:  D Toms,  55  P Burls:  M Camp- 
bell (NZJ:  A Magee:  B Haratinger,  0 
Browna;  S FSiWSl  |AU*h  C Rymor  M 
Brtaky;  9 Tennyson.  59  p Blackman  M 
Dawson;  T Tones:  J Uahatley;  5 Fatal;  M 
McCumber.  H 8aeaM  (Japan);  B Clear;  M 
Bradley:  J Cook  K Fergus;  R Cocnran;  A 
Doyle;  J William  son.  Mae  TO  S Lyle  (GB); 
D Frost  (SA);  G Norman  (Aus);  L Parsons 
(AusU  0 Kirkpatrick  (OB).  71  M Kuromon 
(Japan).  71  J PamevUi  (Swe).  7*  F ADent 
(SAK  S Appleby  (Aus);  0 Langar  (Oerk  V 
stngfi  (FIJI):  R ADenby  (Aim).  74  N feski 
(Japan):  v MDumaH  (Japan).  75  J Eande- 
Hn  (Swe).  77  N Faldo  (GB). 


Tennis 


ATP  INDOOR  TOJRMAMDiT  (Rotter- 
dam!' Quarter  Hnater  G leawteeWa  (Cro) 
1GB) 


M M Darien  iCz)  7-6.  IW,  T 
M P Sampras  (US)  w'o. 

ATP  MEXICAN  OPEN  (Mexico  City): 
Eaeond  mate  T Heater  (AuQ  bt  L Lobe 
(Argj  7-6,  &-£  P MiBpanl  (Br)  bt  B Shel- 
ton (US)  8-2. 8-4;  A Hantamtee  (Max)  bt  F 
Mantilla  (So)  5-2.  7-5. 

FRANKLIN  TEMPLETON  CLASSIC 
(Scottsdale):  tlnnnsil  rank  5 


(Swe)  bi  T Martin  (US)  7-S.  A _ 
(Sp)  bt  JBur.H0  (Sp)  6-5  6-3:  M Hoe 


Short  course 
mars  trials 

COMPETITORS  in  last 
weekend’s  British  cross- 
country championships  ran 
up  to  a mile  less  than  stipu- 
lated because  of  errors  in  lay- 
ing out  the  course  at  Stake- 
ford.  near  Ashington. 

All  four  men's  and  women’s 
races,  which  doubled  as  Brit- 
ain’s world  championship 
trials,  were  affected  and  the 
team  for  Cape  Town  on 
March  23  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  different  had 
the  foil  distances  been  run. 

An  organiser  John  Caine 
said:  “We  were  between  150 
and  180m  short  per  lap."  But 
foe  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion said  results  have  to  stand. 


Athletics 

EUROPEAN  IMDOOH  CHAMPION5MPS 

(Stoddtolm)-  Rnt  dmf  (selected):  Mu 
com  Pint  row*  Hart  II  V C PapadUta 
(Or)  6.72MC  2.  H Ktvehi  (Fin)  0.74;  3.  J 
Gardener'  (SB)  6.79.  25  1.  M Blume  (Ger) 
8.70;  Z.  K WMHIvns  (GB)  8.7ft  «fe  1.  J John 
(OB)  6.72. 400n*  Hrat  rtemfc  Hart  2t  1. 
K UlypR  (GB)  47.41.  9i  1,  Du'afne  Ladejo 
(GB)  47.64.  Sc  1,  T McGuirtc  (Ira)  <7  73. 

Basketball 

NBAt  Cfiartone  lift  Daflu  105;  Atlanta  83, 
Cleveland  72:  Chicago  102.  Detroit  81; 
Denver  10ft  Phoenix  8ft  Golden  SUte  95. 
Houaton  Bft  LA  Lakars  ICC,  Sacramento 
0B. 
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Golf 

Flipside 

for  Langer 


David  Davies 
W>  Coral  Springs 


Bernhard 

LANGER,  the  man 

who  has  survived 
three  putting  crises 
in  his  career,  found  himself 
deep  in  yet  another  one  in  the 
second  round  of  the  Honda 
Classic  at  Eagle  Trace,  near 
Fort  Lauderdale,  yesterday. 

Needing  a round  of  par  or 
better  to  avoid  missing  his 
second  cut  in  succession. 
Langer  made  a terrible  start 
at  the  10th,  his  first,  by  miss- 
ing a six-foot  putt  by  more 
than  six  inches.  He  went  on  to 
miss  from  inside  two  feet  at 
foe  1st,  to  three-putt  the  2nd 
from  10  feet,  the  second  putt 
also  being  inside  two  feet,  and 
three-putt  foe  4th  where,  after 
leaving  his  approach  with  a 
nine  iron  45  feet  short,  he  left 
his  first  putt  10  feet  short. 

It  was  a woeful  display  and 
Langer's  caddie  Peter  Cole- 
man said  between  the  2nd  and 
3rd  greens:  “He’s  got  to  do 
something.  He  can’t  be  com- 
petitive like  this. 

“The  grip  he  uses  means  he 
can’t  yip  in  the  classic  fash- 
ion. but  now  he’s  breaking 
the  left  elbow  and  not  putting 
a proper  stroke  on  foe  halL 
He’s  better  off  being  20  feet 
away  than  two  feet.  There’s  a 
long  putter  on  order,  but  I 
don't  know  if  that's  the 
answer ..." 

As  so  often  in  golf,  luck  also 
deserted  foe  player  playing 
poorly,  and  Langer's  tee  shot 
to  the  short  3rd  finished  in  a 
bunker,  right  up  against  the 
lip.  He  could  only  get  it  out  to 
30  feet  and  when  Coleman  put 
out  his  hand  to  collect  the 
sand  wedge,  the  normally  im- 
peturbable  Langer  betrayed 
his  emotions  by  instead  flip- 
ping the  club  at  his  bag. 

By  now  he  was  seven  over 
par,  the  cut  irretrievably 
missed,  the  second  in  a row 
for  foe  man  who  has  gone  68 


tournaments  in  Europe  in 
succession  without  suffering 
such  an  indignity.  He  fin- 
ished with  a 79  and  a total  of 
152. 

Langer.  who  in  foe  1988 
Open  at  Lytham  five  putted 
foe  17th  green,  said  yester- 
day: "I  couldn't  see  the  line, 
or  feel  foe  line  and  if  1 got  the 
ball  traveUing  on  foe  right 
line,  it  was  at  the  wrong 
pace.” 

With  strong  winds  sweep- 
ing the  course  on  a day  when 
tornados  killed  six  people  in 
Alabama  and  trucks  were 
overturned  in  Georgia,  scor- 
ing became  very  difficult. 

The  early  clubhouse  leader 
on  137  was  Michael  Bradley, 
who  finished  second  to  Greg 
Norman  last  week.  Nick 
Price,  after  a level-par  72.  was 
on  138  while  Lee  Rinker  fol- 
lowed up  his  opening  &4  with 
0 75  for  139. 

If  the  first-round  leader 
Tim  Herron,  with  his  10- 
under-par  62.  was  relatively 
unknown,  then  David  Kirk- 
patrick could  provide  the 
complete  definition  of  such  a 
player. 

Kirkpatrick  is  a 26-year-old 
Scot  who.  when  the  first  list 
of  players  was  drawn  up  for 
this  event  was  20th  reserve 
far  a qualifying  competition 
that  was  run  to  provide  four 
places  in  the  field  of  144. 

Eventually  he  got  into  the 
qualifier  and  later  still  found 
himself  in  a play-off,  with  five 
others,  for  the  two  remaining 
spots.  He  clinched  his  at  the 
second  extra  hole,  to  became 
the  last  man  to  get  into  foe 
field  proper. 

At  one  point  in  foe  first 
round  it  looked  as  though  foe 
former  Scottish  International, 
who  lost  the  final  of  the  Scot- 
tish Amateur  Championship 
to  Stephen  Gallacher  in  1992, 
might  provide  a fairy-tale 
ending.  He  eagled  the  long  5th 
to  go  four  under,  but  dropped 
shots  at  foe  last  two  holes 
meant  a 70- 


Hedblom  comes 
back  fighting 


Michael  Britten  in  Rabat 


SHARING  a ring  with  a 
national  boxing  cham- 
pion is  a dangerous  ex- 
ercise for  a golfer  — even  a 
sportsman  as  capable  as 
Peter  Hedblom.  The  sturdy 
Swede’s  legacy  from  three 
rounds  with  Sweden's  best 
lightweight  last  year  was 
badly  bruised  ribs  and  a 
boat  of  pneumonia  that  in- 
terrupted his  progress 
towards  success  on  the 
PGA  European  Tour. 

Bnt  as  the  Moroccan 
Open  reached  the  halfway 
stage  here  at  storm-struck 
Royal  Dar  es  Salam  yester- 
day Hedblom  showed  he 
bad  not  suffered  any  last- 
ing ill  effects  and  is  now  a 
comfortable  match  for  Se- 
veriano Ballesteros  and  the 
rest  of  Europe’s  leading 
professionals. 

After  two  rounds  (68  and 
67)  Hedblom  is  nine  under 
par  and  four  strokes  clear 
of  Phillip  Price,  his  closest 
challenger,  and  Ballesteros 
has  reeled  from  the  arena 
after  floundering  to  a 79, 22 
strokes  behind. 

Hedblom  is  used  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  ice 
hockey  but  was  unprepared 
for  the  25th  birthday  sur- 
prise organised  by  his 
friends  in  his  home  town  of 
Gdvle.  He  was  led  blindfold 
into  a boxing  booth  and 
confronted  by  the  Swed-  | 


ish  60-kilo  title-holder. 

“I  was  not  afraid  of  get- 
ting hurt,  and  life  is  so 
short  that  yon  have  to  have 
ton.”  he  said.  “I  was  much 
bigger  and  stronger  and  I 
knocked  him  down  to  win 
at  the  end  of  the  third.  But 
he  was  much  faster  than  me 
and  kept  hitting  me  hard  in 
the  ribs." 

Subsequent  breathing  dif- 
ficulties led  to  pneumonia 
and  a reluctant  decision  by 
Hedblom.  twice  a runner- 
up  in  1994.  to  curb  his 
action-man  activities  in 
order  to  pursue  his  goal  of 
a first  Tour  victory  and  a 
Ryder  Cup  place  at  Valder- 
rama  next  year. 

Five  birdies  in  the  last  six 
holes  for  a homeward  SI, 
during  which  he  holed  from 
six  yards  three  times,  is  the 
type  of  explosive  finish  for 
which  the  new  Ryder  Cup 
captain  Ballesteros  was 
once  renowned.  Sadly  the 
Spanish  maestro  remains 
so  adrift  that  he  apologised 
to  Moroccan  golf  fens. 

“It  is  the  second  time  1 
have  come  here  and  played 
very  badly,”  he  said.  “I  hit 
the  ball  on  the  toe  and  heel, 
then  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  club,  but  never  in  the 
middle."  His  43  for  the  first 
nine  holes  underlined  his 
lack  of  confidence-  Price 
was  home  in  33  for  a 68  that 
put  him  two  clear  of  third- 
placed  Alex  Cejka  of 
Germany. 


Bowls 


HOW  INTERNATIONAL  CSMPS  (Ao- 
cNftMck);  Wales  132.  Ireland  102;  Sealant) 
132.  England  B3. 

WOMEN’S  ALL  ENGLAND  INDOOR 
CSHIPS  (Southampton):  Stogie*  Rte 
finatei  a Ural  bt  D Mitchell  21-18;  J- 
Befcar  bi  B Brown  2t-ia.  Arab  Naan  M 
Baker  21-8.  U>» 


tu  Dim  ZM;  OeOBna  « City  oi 
Birmingham  26-3.  mat  Osdbg  u 
March  21-18. 

Cricket 

SHEFFIELD  SHIELD*  Sydney;  Hew 
South  Wales  93-2  v Victoria  (rain  stopped 
play).  MW*  Western  Australia  224  (T 
Moody  90).  Tasmania  75-2. 


Ice  Hockey 


mb  Boston  4.  NY  tsiaratere  ft-  WnaPurgh 
S.  Ottawa  1;  Tampa  Bay  5.  NY1 Rangers  ft 
Calgary  4.  B Louie  2:  Winnipeg  5,  Florida  3 


Racing 


AYR 

4.50  {tea  Me):  1,  UK  HYG1KNK,  P NL 
van  (4-1);  g,  TlngtoB  Sand  (3-1);  3,  lira 
SNbbte  (6-1).  9-4  rav  CHtedtno.  14  ran.  4. 
1 HtowmoW)  lot*  Otm  22.20. 11.10. 

&-20.  Dm)  F:  E15J0L  Trkr  CTO.  10.  CSF. 
ClftSft 

(am  If  CEL  1.  SOLBA.  B storey 
(4-5  lav);  1.  Whtta  HamoMI  (11-1):  3. 
Aak  MvLrtar  (B-ll.6ran.fi.  ft  (CParkw) 
Tour  E1.60,  Cljft  El  JO.  Dual  F:  C620 
CSF:  Earn 

us  cam  iiom  hm  i,  surra 
MADNOlU,  Mr  A Parker  lS-1):  2.  CrtBo 
“ (5-1).  v-3  lav  Erzadlan.  3 ran.  Z 


MO  (tea  41  Ch^  1,  DEEP  DECI8IOM.  R 
Supple  (7-4  lav).  L cm*  For  Ttao  Pm 
(9-Z):  S,  Ctemtoi  Bate  (t^l)  S ran.  6. 7. 
IP  Cheesbrouph)  Tote  E2.10:  El. aft  EftOft 
Dual  F.  C5  70.  CSF  C8.13.  NR- 
Htghiandman 

4JM  (ten  Bf  IlOyrt*  Ch)i  1,  PARLEBflS, 
Ur  A Robson  (4-1);  2,  nmOtarto  Glory 
(5-1);  3,  ElBd  Aaofr  (12-1).  11-10  leu 
Risky  Dee.  8 ran.  15.  1 1.  {A  Wight)  Tote 
£6.30;  £140.  ci. 60.  £1.80.  Dual  F-  £1580. 
CSF- £2205. 

4-30  (tei  HdfeL  4,  SHARKASHKA.  l 
Wyer  (5-1),  S,  Rah  lira  Caeli  <7-2r.  X 
ekmtdmmt  18-11.  15-8  lav  SarmalUn.  7 
ran.  4.  5.  (T  Easter  by)  Tow  £5.60:  C2.40. 
£2.60  Dual  F:  &S0.  CSF:  £20.97.  OU AD- 
POT;  CSftOO.  PLACEPOT:  £16260. 

MARKET  RASEN 

140  (tea  If  IlOyite  Hdte)c  1,  BLITS 
JUSTICE.  G Bradley  (13-2):  a.  Hot 
Breen  <5-11:  3.  Wranueoi-  (6-1).  4-1  lav 
Tio/s  Dream.  12  ran.  5.  8i  (N  Tlnhlor) 
Tote:  £6.80;  £2.3),  £2.00.  £2Jft  Dual  F: 
£13.60.  Trkr  £83 10  CSF.  £41.65.  Tncaar 
£200  69 

2.10  (am  Bf  IlOyite  Ndt):  1,  EXEM- 
PLAR, R Guest  110-11,  a,  TrieWa 
Cortot  3,  Banana  Cere  Mi-1).  4-1 
lav  Barney's  Gift.  11  ran.  3X.  X (Mrs  S 
Smith)  Tote-  E9.00;  CL  30.  C2.10,  £4.10.  Dual 
F:  £1980.  Trio:  C15S.G0.  CSF'  CM-26.  Trf- 
raer 

2j43  (am  II  TIOydE  Ch)3  1,  CRAFTY 
CHAPLAIN.  D McCain  I1I-1J:  3*  TaoaN 
Dart  (13-2):  *,  Cfcarterfor hardware 
Ml— IS.  5-2  lav  Beam  Raver.  B ran.  M.  1A 
(D  McCain)  Tele:  £18.90;  13  C2S0. 

£ft2ft  Dual  F.  £35.00.  CSF-  B4.12.  Ttteatf 
£74361 

3.15  (ten  4f  Chp  1.  ALJADEER.  A 
Thornton  (7-21;  X,  Saymow  Spy  (33-11.  5* 
■art  Hoareon  (5-1).  S-2  lav  Artie  Wing* 
(1  ran.  3S.  7.  W Eaatarfay)  tote  £56ft 
Cl. 60.  £1070.  £2.40  Dual  F-  C1W30  Trte 

£18530  CSF-  E8M9  

3L50  (ten  II  1-tOydB  Kda):  1.  TONY* 
OWT.  D Bridgwater  15-1  I0»l:  3,  Bare 
■aramr  la-H.  3,  m— dona  (5-1).  « ran. 
4.  7.  (M  PfeoS  Tote-  C23&  C160,  £2.00. 
Cl/40.  Dual  F:  £550.  Trio-  £860  CSF: 
rip  S3, 

4JZ0  (tea  II  Ch»  1.  PERCY'  THROWER, 
Mr  M Rim  all  1 13-6  ran:  2.  Another  Coral 
(7-4):  3,OaMhepenny  (5-1).  8 ran.  16.  l)( 
(N  Tteloion-OBvlBo)  Tola:  £1.30. 

£1.80-  Dual  F CftiO-  CSF-  £5 DP  NR:  Eller- 

UO(lm  Bf  HOydaL  7.  LUO*  FONTS, 
A Thornton  (9-2):  te  Ntohaadra  (7-11:  a, 


£2 M.  Dual  F-  £4220  TrIO'  £17  30  CSF 
£44.07.  MUUXNKt  £300 C PUMSBPOTj 
£295.10  JACKPOT:  Not  won.  £27.850  85 
carried  tonrard  to  Sandown  today. 

SAN  DOWN 

2JM>  (te»  Of  HrteP  1,  HIM  OP  PRAISE, 

J A McCarthy  (9-1);  0,  Zaphyiwe  (5-2);  a, 
Injaelabaeh  114-1).  13-8  lav  Crown 
Equerry.  10  ran  4.  5 lO  Snerwocd)  Tote 
£14  tft  £330.  £1.10.  £3-10  Dual  F 04  50 
Trio  £3550.  CSF  00.06 
im  (ten  41  rioyda  Cb)c  1,  SMILING 
CHIEF,  T Dascornta  Mt-2).  Z,  Naaetro 
Paul  1100-301.  3,  Hradank  Lad  (13-2).  9-4 
lav  Herbert  Buchanan.  6 ran.  10.  2 (R 
Hod  oca)  Tote-  0.00;  E2  00.  Cl.70  Dual  F- 
C16.30.  csF:  em 

3.10  (tea  HOyda  Ch>  1,  NORMAN 
conqUEUBR,  Mate-  o EHreod  (3-D:  3, 
frtafa  Bey  (14-1J;  a,  Eqrtty  Ptayar  (10-1). 
1S-8  lav  Mr  Boston,  n ran  2k.  5 (T  Thorv- 
son  Jones i Tots-  £4. 10:  Ci.40.  £1  80.  £2-80. 
Dual  F £2680  Tots-  £48.00  CSF'  £4077 
3j40  (ten  Sf  Hcfla):  1,  LEAD  VOCALIST, 
□ O'Sullivan  |4-1(;  L N nation  Point  |4-i); 
3,  Frth mr  OWrlrai  (12-1).  11-4  lav  Native 
Field.  B ran.  X.  7.  (R  Rowe)  Tale:  £8.00; 
£1.90,  £1.80.  £2.60.  Dual  F.  £1250  CSF 
Eis.92.  Tricjai.  ewaea 

4.10  (Srt  110yd*  Chit  1,  OVER  THE 
EDGE,  Mr  S Sperborg  (11-4);  3,  Oa  The 
Other  Hand  (4J5  lav|;  3,  Qufdan  Mao 
(25-11.  4 ran.  IX.  20  (S  SporOwg)  Tote 
T440.  Dual  F-  Ift40.  CSF  £4  8ft 

4-40  (ten  IIDyna  Hdtoy  1,  A8IA2E,  E 
Murphy  <9-11:  2,  WteWtomM  (4-1 
lav).  3,  Rrtattaa  Chance  (33-1L  12  ran.  3. 
a (Lady  Hemes)  Tow  £1080:  £250.  Ci.80, 
C18.GQ.  Dual  F;  08.5ft  CSF:  644.75.  Ttlcaet 
£1.07848.  QUADPOTi  £50.%.  PLACE. 
POT:  £1  181.70. 
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A ROOKIE  TAKES  TO  THE  CIRCUIT  AT  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GRAND  PRIX 


Villeneuve 

makes  quite 
an  entrance 


The  grand-prix  season  starts  tomorrow. 
Richard  Williams  smells  promise  In  the 
singed  air  around  Melbourne’s  Albert  Park 


WHEN  Jacques 
Villeneuve  was 
asked  yesterday 
how  he  would 
be  approaching 
his  Formula  One  debut,  he 
smiled  and  gave  a one-word 
answer:  “Aggressively."  The 
French-C-anadian.  widely 
tipped  to  give  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  Damon  Hill  a run 
for  their  money  this  season, 
had  caught  the  mood  of  his 
new  environment 
The  19%  world  champion- 
ship series  begins  in  Mel- 
bourne tomorrow,  when  22 
cars  representing  11  teams  — 
the  smallest  field  for  many 
years  — will  contest  the  Aus- 
tralian Grand  Prix  over  the 
new  Albert  Park  circuit,  a 
fast  and  sinuous  3%-mile 
track  a five-minute  tram  ride 
from  the  beach. 

VUleneuve's  arrival  is  one 
of  several  reasons  why  this 
promises  to  be  an  unusually 
exciting  season.  And  who 
would  have  made  that  predic- 
tion only  two  or  three  years 
ago.  when  the  generation  of 
Piquet,  Prost,  Senna  and 
Mansell  was  slipping  from  the 
stage?  The  fear  was  that  For- 
mula One  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  replace  such  high- 
definition  characters  and  that 
its  box-office  appeal  would 
wane  at  a time  when  its  eco- 
nomic base  was  under  threat 
from  the  withdrawal  of  reces- 
sion-hit sponsors. 

But  the  presence  here  this 
week  of  such  former  champi- 
ons as  Jack  Brabham.  Phil 
Hill,  John  Surtees.  Niki 
Lauda  and  Alan  Jones  — not 
to  mention  Stirling  Moss, 
who  won  the  last  Australian 
Grand  Prix  held  in  Albert 
Park,  exactly  30  years  ago  — 
is  a reminder  that  grand-prix 
racing  has  a habit  of  renew- 
ing itself.  Few  would  now  dis- 
pute that  the  generation  of 
Schumacher  and  Hill  has  de- 
livered up  a cast  of  characters 
every  bit  as  compelling  as 
their  predecessors. 

The  extent  erf  that  appeal  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  size  of 
Schumacher's  retainer  this 


season.  Ferrari  will  pay  For- 
mula One's  star  performer 
£16  million  to  bring  a happy 
resolution  to  the  long  struggle 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the 
prancing  horse.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, they  will  consider  him 
worth  every  penny,  and  more. 

The  possibility  that  the  task 
is  beyond  even  his  remark- 
able powers  is  the  key  to  the 
season,  allowing  others  to 
dream  and  making  the  first 
race  of  the  year  a fascinating 
prospect  The  late  completion 
of  Ferrari's  new  car  meant 
that  Schumacher  arrived  in 
Melbourne  admitting  that  he 
needed  to  use  the  meeting  as  a 


Rumours 
persist  of 
thousands 
of  rabbits 
being  let 
loose  on 
the  track 


development  exercise.  Never- 
theless none  of  his  rivals 
would  dream  of  underestimat- 
ing the  German  driver’s  abil- 
ity to  bring  his  team's  previ- 
ously diffuse  energies  swiftly 
into  focus,  and  the  car  has  al- 
ready shown  its  ability  to  run 
in  the  top  half-dozen. 

If  Schumacher  should  foil, 
the  heir  presumptive  to  his 
title  is  Hill,  runner-up  in  the 
championship  for  the  last  two 
seasons.  For  the  Englishman 
the  proposition  is  simple:  he 
must  profit  now  from  the 
technical  superiority  of  the 
WUliams-Renault  team  or  for- 
ever renounce  his  claim  to 
the  title  his  father  twice  won 
in  the  Sixties. 

Yet  nothing  about  Hill's 
grand-prix  career  has  been 
straightforward.  Now  his  task 
is  complicated  by  the  arrival 
in  his  own  team  of  Ville- 


Founders. 

Worth  going  the 
extra  mile  for. 
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neuve,  the  24-year-old  son  of 
another  dead  hero.  The  new- 
comer, last  year’s  IndyCar 
champion,  announced  him- 
self in  Melbourne  with 
smooth,  confident  perfor- 
mances in  the  early  practice 
sessions,  matching  the  Eng- 
lishman for  speed  and  rather 
outshining  him  for  finesse. 

Villeneuve  has  no  intention 
of  playing  the  faithful  back-up 
man.  “There  are  no  team 
orders,"  he  said  after  yester- 
day's practice  session,  in 
which  Hill  and  he  finished  at 
the  top  of  the  timing  sheets, 
separated  by  a fifth  of  a 
second.  “And  there’s  no 
reason  why  either  of  us 
should  slow  down  to  let  the 
other  one  past  We'll  be  fight- 
ing each  other.  But  in  a clean 
way,  I hope.” 

Had  he  contemplated  be- 
coming the  first  man  since 
Giancario  Baghetti.  in  1961  to 
win  a grand  prix  on  his  world 
championship  debut?  “Well, 
the  speed  is  there.  But  that’s 
not  the  way  I'm  thinking 
right  now.  I'm  thinking  about 
going  quickly,  and  fighting 
with  the  other  guys  at  the 
front’’ 

Conflict  exists  at  all  levels 
of  Formula  One.  lUs  week 
Max  Mosley,  the  president  of 
the  FLA,  motor  sport's  world 
governing  body,  chose  to 
reveal  one  buried  level  by- 
releasing  correspondence  be- 
tween his  office  and  some  of 
the  drivers,  including  Schu- 
macher and  HilL  Mosley’s  dis- 
missive attitude  to  represen- 
tations over  safety,  insurance 
and  other  matters  suggests 
that  he  and  Berate  Eccles- 
tone, the  FIA's  vice-president 
and  the  man  who  turned  For- 
mula One  from  a semi-ama- 
teur sport  into  a global  busi- 
ness. are  concerned  to 
strengthen  their  proprietory 
hold  on  such  a valuable  asset. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
very  deeply  between  the  lines 
to  see  in  this  an  attempt  to 
preempt  the  threat  of  increas- 
ing participation  by  Mark  Mc- 
Cormack's International  Man- 
agement Group,  which 
represents  David  Coulthard 
and  Johnny  Herbert  and  han- 
dles some  of  Schumacher’s 
business  affairs. 

Among  the  documents  is  an 
aggressive  letter  from  the 
Grand  Prix  Drivers’  Associa- 
tion to  Mosley,  accompanied 
by  a draft  of  that  letter  faxed 
to  the  GPDA  office  from 
IMG’s  headquarters  some 
days  earlier  — on  the  face  of 
it  a clear  indication  of  McCor- 
mack’s prompting  behind  the 
scenes. 

Mosley’s  exchanges  with 
Schumacher  over  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  insurance 
cover  for  the  drivers  show  the 
president  adopting  a dismis- 
sive tone  that  stops  only  Just 
short  of  insolence.  “Please  do 
not  waste  any  more  of  my 
time  with  this  question"  is 
how  he  concludes  a letter  sent 


Reach  for  the  sky . . . Jacques  Villeneuve  in  practice  at  Melbourne’s  Albert  Park  in  bis 
William s-Re nault  yesterday,  when  he  was  second  fastest  photograph:  neh.  hewttt 


Dream  target 
has  Venables 
quick  on  draw 


David  Lacey 
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RTC7R  JORGE  and  his 
clip-on  moustache  be- 
long to  Central  Cast- 
ing. They  are  usually 
to  be  found  half-hidden  In  a 
doorway  Just  up  from  the  mar- 
shal's office,  waiting  to  shoot 
Wyatt  Earp- 
Jorge  is  the  manager  of 
Switzerland.  This  week,  as  he 
prepared,  along  with  Terry 
Venables,  to  check  out  some  of 
his  country's  Dutch  oppo- 
nents in  the  European  Cham- 
pionship by  watching  Ajax 
play  Borussia  Dortmund  in 
the  Champions'  Cup,  he  gave 
the  usual  foreigners'  view  that 
English  teams  should  stick  to 
what  they  know  best. 

England  beat  Switzerland 
3-1  at  Wembley  last  Novem- 
ber. "When  they  played  fine 
old  English  football  they 
played  very  well,"  quoth 
Jorge,  “but  when  they  tried  to 
play  the  ball  around  Euro- 
pean-style  they  were  not  very 
difficult  to  contain.” 

It  would  appear,  then,  that 
in  trying  to  attain  the  stan- 
dards of  technique  and  intelli- 
gent team  play  which  Ajax 
produced  in  Dortmund  Eng- 
land are  wasting  their  time. 
Much  better,  surely,  to  rely  on 
those  timeless  virtues  of 
speed,  power,  stamina  and  the 
will  to  win.  The  reality,  of 
course,  is  that  these  qualities 
alone  never  won  anything. 

Venables  would  make  a 
good  Doc  Holliday,  even  with- 
out the  cough.  His  knowledge  . 
of  dentistry  may  be  sketchy 
but  in  a football  argument  few 
are  quicker  on  the  draw. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  during  a long 
discourse  on  the  Ajax  perfor- 
mance Venables  should  have 
gone  some  way  towards  con- 
vincing listeners  that  in  order 
to  play  like  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  born  within  kicking 
distance  of  a tulip  field. 

“It's  amazing,”  he  said, 
“Ajax  are  the  best  club  side  in 
the  world  and  I don’t  know 
anyone  playing  the  same  way. 
That’s  unheard  at  because 
everybody  copies  success. 


”1  think  this  Ithe  Ajax  way} 
is  the  way  forward  and  we  can 
do  it,”  he  added.  “It’s  not  just 
about  experience.  Ajax  are 
putting  18-year-olds  in  there 
and  playing  the  best  football  in 
the  world.  And  it’s  not  only 
about  developing  good  habits 
in  young  Dutch  foot  bail  ere 
from  seven  upwards.  Lit- 
manen,  George  and  Kanu  [a 
Finn  and  two  Nigerians]  have 
only  been  there  two  years.  ” 
Venables  believes  that  any- 
thing is  possible  provided  in- 
telligent coaching  finds  an  in- 
telligent response.  And  since 
he  won  the  Spanish  title  for 
Barcelona  with  Steve  Archi- 
bald, his  predecessor  having 
failed  with  Diego  Maradona. 
he  can  speak  from  experience. 
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how  many  English 
teams,  with  the  obvi- 
ous exception  of  Liver- 
pool over  the  years, 
conform  to  Venables’s  de- 
scription of  the  way  Ajax 
play?  “The  same  things  ap- 
pear all  the  time,"  he  said. 

"It’s  like  a recurring  dream. 

"When  they  win  the  ball 
they  all  go  off  to  their  posi- 
tions. The  back  three  keep  the 
ball  until  everybody's  ready, 
then  they’ll  go.  ft  looks  siow 
but  the  ball  is  the  pace. 

“They  draw  you  in.  then 
they  hit  you.  If  you  play  two  up 
against  them  you’ll  never  win. 
They’ll  always  be  coming  back 
at  you.  Their  wingers  do  the 
job  of  full-backs.  And  they  can 
only  do  all  this  because 
they're  intelligent  people.” 

Should  Venables  manage 
this  summer  to  convince 
Southgate  he  is  another  Blind 
or  persuade  Wise  he  is.  in  real- 
ity, a dormant  Davids,  then 
the  next  Government  should 
consider  appointing  the  retir- 
ing England  coach  Secretary 
of  State  for  Education. 

There  is,  however,  still  for 
to  go.  In  Monday's  match 
against  Manchester  United, 
Newcastle  produced  an  in- 
spired cameo  from  the  Colom- 
bian FaustinoAsprillabutthe 
only  domestic  football  of  the 
week  to  approach,  even 
remotely,  the  Ajax  perfor- 
mance was  played  in  the  eight 
minutes  it  took  the  newly  an- 
glicised Liverpool  side  to 
score  three  against  Villa. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
spair. In  Dortmund  a Dutch 
colleague,  asked  why  Ajax 
had  lost  2-1  to  Vitesse  Arnhem 
at  the  weekend,  replied  that 
the  winners  had  “played  like 
an  English  team”. 

Perhaps  Jorge  had  a point, 
after  all.  But  Olde  Englishe 
football  belongs  on  Boot  HilL 


to  the  world  champion  last 
month. 

Yesterday  Schumacher  was 
clearly  angry  with  Mosley's 
decision  to  let  the  world  see 
correspondence  on  what  he 
considered  to  be  confidential 
matters.  “They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  private  letters," 
he  said.  “But  Max  does  that 
sort  of  thing.  Fm  surprised 
that  he  needs  it,  frankly." 

There  Is  also  the  threat  of 
disruption  to  tomorrow's  race 
by  Save  Albert  Park,  an  ad 
hoc  group  of  environmental 
activists  already  responsible 
for  demonstrations  in  protest 
against  the  cutting  down  of 
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schedule  1996 


’ Australian 

Melbourne 
March  ID 

• Brazilian 

Sfio  Paulo 
March  31 
Argentinian 
Buenos  Aires 
April  7 

’ European 

Nurtxjrgring 
April  28 
San  Marina 
Imoia 
MayS 
Monaco 
Monte  Carlo 
May  19 
Spanish 

Barcelona 

June  2 

’ CanwHan 

Montreal 
June  16 


French 

Megny-Cours 
June  30 
British 
Silvarstone 
July  14 

German 

Hockenheon 
July  28 
Hungarian 
Hungarortng 
August  11 

Belgian 

Spa-Franco  rchamps 
August  25 

Kalian 

Monza 
September  8 

Portuguese 

Estoril 

September  22 
’ Japanese 

Suzuka 
October  13- 


several  hundred  trees  to 
make  way  for  the  circuit, 
which  winds  around  a man- 
made lake  and  is  bordered  by 
stands  of  redgums,  elms, 
palms  and  plane  trees. 

The  activists  promise  to 
stage  what  they  describe  as 
"an  International  incident", 
although  they  have  pledged 
themselves  not  to  endanger 
lives  by  interfering  with  the 
race  itself.  Nevertheless  wild 
rumours  persist  of  thousands 
of  rabbits  being  let  loose  on 
the  track  or  a skydivar  land- 
ing on  the  finishing  straight 

The  track  itself  has  been 
the  subject  of  criticism  from 
drivers  who  feel  that  some  of 
the  Faster  bends  lack  ade- 
quate run-off  areas,  although 
they  all  recognised  its  partic- 
ular character.  Gerhard 
Berger,  the  drivers’  represen- 
tative on  track  safety,  de- 
scribed it  as  “somewhere  be- 
tween a street  circuit  and  a 
permanent  trade.  It’s  quick 
and  demanding,  with  some 
long  straights  and  a variety  of 
fast  and  slow  comers".  Schu- 
macher, Hill  and  Herbert 
were  others  who  praised  the 
challenge  rt  offers. 

"It’s  a flin  place.”  said  Ville- 
neuve. "Fun"  is  not  a word 
that  often  spills  from  the  Ups 
of  grand-prix  drivers.  To  most 
of  them  earning  £16  million  a 
year  is  a deeply  serious  busi- 
ness. And  it  is  hard  to  deny  a 
growing  conviction  that  the 
rookie’s  refusal  to  be  even 
slightly  overawed  by  his  new 
surroundings  may  be  an  in- 
fluential factor  when  the  field 
leaves  the  grid  tomorrow. 


Aim  Henry,  page  0 
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Could  Isay  how  surprised  I was  by  the  coarse 
and  sometimes  violent  tone  of  many  of  the  calls 
I received  from  your  peace-loving,  vegetarian  and 
nuclear-free  readers?  If  they  fight  the  way  they 
talk,  then  the  Royal  Marines  have  need  of  them. 
Letter  from  Peter  Hitchens 
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Across 


1  see  14 

5  This  metre  has  four  feet, 
with  a Liberal  accountant  in 

charge  (6) 

9  One  of  the  14,1  across 
mdang  serving  man  try  and 
Change  direction  (S) 

10  Bend  overt  That’s  old  Greek 
justice  (6) 

12  Pronourra  “pronounce  {5} 

13  Like  burrowing  worms,  but 
turning  right  with  a coil, 
perhaps  (9) 

14, lac  Where  viniculture  led  to 
"Grenache,  sllvous  plait"! 


4fm 


18  The  slide  from  lucidity  (12) 

21  Specialist  with  nothing  to 
record  is  at  wit’s  end  (I) 

23  Quango  doesn't  begin  to 
plot  movements  of  birds  (5) 

24  Orxxf  a mystery  to  hertoo?® 

25  Mas  capital  character  (8) 

26  Henry,  a seldom  seen 
follower  of  Salisbury  (6) 

27  Look  in  foe  mirror — it's  a 
quiz  (3-5) 

Down 


1 Port  having  primitive  power 
(B) 

2 Walker  at  roundabout  with 
no  gaps  in  the  passage  Iff) 

3 Odd  neither  scarab  nor 
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4  Measly  old  church  music  — 
apg?  (12) 

6 Roman  settler  about  to  join 
one  of  the  14.1  across  (5) 

7 it’s  far  out,  it^s  heavenly,  and 
left  one  without  a mobile 
phone  (8) 

B One  of  the  14,1  across.  Mon 
Dieu!  A hundred  for  a 
thousand?  That's  about 
right  (8) 

11  0der  brother  toeing  the  line 
with  airy  disposition  (12) 

15  That  public  attending 
courses  on.  for  example, 
agar-rolling  (4-5) 

16  One  of  the  14,1  across  he 
was,  I hear,  whoHy  involved 
in  woodwork  (2,6) 

17  No  vessel  for  the  Pacific  (3- 
2-3) 

19  Spoil  in  a basin  of  water  (6) 

20  Footsore  as  one  of  the  14,1 
across  (6) 

22  One  confesses  to  posses- 
sion (5) 
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Catholic  elite . . . some  of  Amplefortb’s  pupils  walk  across  part  of  the  college’s  ample  green  acres;  and  (below)  reflecting  beneath  the  light  of  a stained-glass  window 

Ampleforth  is  again  at  the  centre  of  controversy.  MAGGIE  O’KANE  and 
MADELEINE  BUNTING  report  on  the  troubles  at  the  Catholic  Eton 
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Father  benjamin 

O'Sullivan  chose  a 
place  called  Monks 
Wood  to  die.  Hesuf- 
located  himself  with 
a Uack  plastic  bin- 
liner  axocng  the  new  snow 
drops  and  old  oaks.  Nearby 
were  the  graves  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  who  have  been  edu- 
eating  the  sons  ofBritain’s 
Catholic  elite  Cm*  almost  200 
years.  On  the  hill  above  him, 
the  boys  and  tractors  of  St 
Thranas  k Beckefs  House  of  ' 
Ampleforth  College  were  cele- 
brating the  saint’s  birthday. 
Father  Benjamin  was  found 
last  Saturday. 

By  Wednesday,  the  Abbot  of 
Ampleforth,  Britain’s  Catholic 
Eton,  had  written  to  the 

parents  ofall  the  pupils  in  the 
school  adjoining  the  monas- 
tery. telling  than  how  the  34-  ■ 
year-old  monk  had  apparently 
taken  hie  own  life  in  what 
"must  have  been  a moment  of 
great  distress"  The  letter  - 
ended  defensively,  reminding  1 
the  parents  that  the  monastery 
was  distinct  from  the  school  - 
and  thatdespiteflie“eflbrtsQf 
our  advisers,  some  press 

stories  which  have  been  . I 

printed  are  simply  untrue.” 
Father  Benjamin’s  suicide 
note  will,  it  is  hoped,  provide 
some  clues  as  to  why  the  young 
monk,  who  had  been  told  just  . 
hours  before  his  suicide  that  he 
was  on  course  for  aflrst-daGS 
degree  in  his  music  studies, 
should  have  taken  his  ownEfe. 


Yesterday  Father  Leo  Cham- 
berlain, Amplefortfa’s  head- 
master, upset  and  weary  of 
having  to  deal  with  the  tragedy, 
sat  by  the  fire  in  his  study  over- 
looking the  valley  where  the 
stoool’s  cricket  and  rugby 
pitches  seem  to  stretch  for 
miles  cax  the  North  Yorkshire 
moors. ‘There's  been  all  sorts  ' 
of  attempts  in  the  papers  to  link 
this  suicide  with  another  case 
of  sex  abuse  that  we've  had,  but 
there  to  absohitely  no  connec- 
tion The  newspapers  are  spec- 
ulating and  we  seem  to  attract 
that  kind  of  attention.  Maybe  it 
is  because  people  see  us  as 
strangenHmkstoafercffCafh- 
olfo  school  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where, but  anything  that  hap- 
pens here  seems  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  newspapers  and  gets 
columns  and  columns.” 

Columns  and  columns  of  bad 
publicity  is  die  last  filing  an 
exclusive  £L2,0(XPa-year  boys 
boarding  school  vrtfli  felling 
numbers  needs. 

Ampteforth  was  last  inthe 
headlines  in  1994,  whenfour 
boys  were  suspended  on  suspi-  - : 
cions  that  they  hadcannabis, 
and  the  headmaster  called  in 
thepolice.  Before  that,  there 
was  the  French  kitehen  maid 
who  became  pregnant,  leading 
to  three  boys  being  seat  heme 
to  take  their  A levels.  A former 
chief  accountant  at  Ampleforih 
College  was  recently  jaUedfor 
twoand-a  half  years  after  he 
admitted  taktag  indecent  vid- 
eosofa 14-year-old  boy  firm  a 


nearby  town.  The  55-year-old 
man  tad  worked  at  the  school 
tor  29  years. 

The  mnst  dumaghigswnriala 

thathit  Ampleforth-- a Catho- 
lic enclave  in  one  of  the  most 
feudal  comers  of  England— 
usually  involve  sex.  Cooped  up 
in  the  valley  on  the  edge  of  the 
North  Yorkshire  moors,  20 
miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
are  nearly  600  bays  and  some 
100  monks.  The  only  women  are 
ahandfUl  of  teachers,  matrons 
and  domestic  stafE  ama  of  the 
maids  come  from  a local  home 
for  people  with  learning  diffi- 
culties. Women  just  didn't 
register  attbe  school  except  in 
the  fevered  imaginations  of  600 
masturbating  boys,  recalls  an 
an  old  boy.  The  result  is  tihe 
widespread,  low-level  homosex- 
uality. common  to  any  boys' 
public  schooL 

"There  was  always  the  joke 
that  if  you  were  caught  in  bed 
with  a boy,  you  got  ticked  c4£  if 
you  were  in  bed  with  a woman, 
you  were  espeBecL  I left  think- 
ing women  were  either  madon- 
nas or  whores.  The  place  was 
full  cf pom  mags  and  statues  of 
the  Virgin  Mary”  he  adds. 

The  scandals  first  became 
publtem  1983  when  police  in- 
vestigated alleged  use  ofhaHu- 

ctnogeoic  drugv which  led  to  a 

student  "freaking  out"  at  mass 

whenhe  “saw”  fhe  boy  beside 
him  turning  slowly  into  a lion. 

Since  then  there  have  been 
long  periods  cfcalm  in  which 
fito  school  has  moved  steadily 


up  the  league  tables.  Father 
Chamberlain  has  been  head- 
master since 1992 and  since 
than  thf  academic  results  have 
been  improving  steadily— 54 
per  cent  cf  students  now  reach 
A or  B grades  in  A levels. 
Father  Chamberlain  points  to 
prominent  Amptefhrdians 
such  as  Lord  NOlan,  Andrew 
Knight  and  Christopher 
Tugendhat 


g UCY  WARRACK  has 

■ taught  at  file  school 

| tor  16  years  and  is 

B convinced  that  Am- 

I plsforthwillbe 

kwHMsaved  by  its  very 
Catholic  ethos. ‘1  flunk  filings 
have  turned  a comer  in  society . 
There  are  parents  out  there 
who  still  want  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a particularly  Catholic 
education." 

Father  Benjamin’s  suicide 
eight  daya  agn  had  nothing, 
Lucy  Warrack  believes,  to  do 
with the  school  “I  don’t  gofbr 
any  afthis  thinking  that  it  was 
because  bewas  living  in  an  iso- 


lated monastic  environment 
This  is  a very  warm  place- For 
some  boys  who  came  to  school 
here  it  can  be  the  most  secure 

time  in  their  lives.  They  come 
hack  to  be  married  by  the 

monks.  tnhavPthpirrhiMmn 

baptised  by  the  monks.  The  ex- 
perience stays  with  many  of 
them  all  their  lives.  I think  the 
suicide  was  just  like  if  someone 
to  a family  flips.  There  was  no 
obvious  explanation  for  it" 
Despite  Lucy  Warrack’s  opti- 

I mtetn,  the  fall  jpg  mmihpr*  at 

! the  senior  school  speakfar 
themselves.  Since  the  early 

seventies  the  number  of  Catho- 
lic independent  schools  in  Brit- 
ato  has  halved  from  385  to  199 
and  last  year  two  Benedictine 
boarding  schools  closed  due  to 
fiaJhngntunbers. 

The  nineties  rebellion 
agalnid-tTigTnnKmTar,  macho. 
Catholic  ethos,  too,  is  growing 
and  Amplaforth's  cnce  compul- 
sory cadet  training  has  been 
disbanded-  “You  had  to  say 
there  was  somethings  bit  off 
about  Catholic  boys  being  or- 


'There are  many 
imitators  but  this  is 
the  genuine  article' 


The  I 


Famous  old  boys 


Artas  Frank  Muir,  Stephen  Unwin, 
Rupert  Everett  (below  right).  Piers 
Paul  Read 

Media:  Edward  Stourton,  Hugo 
Young 

Church  and  Politics:  Christopher 
Tugendhat,  Lord  Nolan,  Cardinal 
Hume  (above  right),  Bishop  of 
Hexham  and  Newcastle  Ambrose 
Griffiths,  Christopher  Heath 

Others:  James  Gilbey,  Phillip 
Lawrence 


dered  to  run  round  killing  each 
other  every  Thursday  after- 
noon with  air  guns,"  says  one 
old  boy. 

Founded  early  in  the  19th 
century,  the  college  has  played 
avitalpartinthe  increasingly 
comfortable  accommodation  cf 
Catholicism  in  Britain  inthe 
29th  century.  The  visit  cf  the 
Queen  to  Westminister  Cathe- 
dral last  year  was  a pewerful 
symbol  ofbow  far  Catholics 
have  come  from  the  days  when 
they  were  viewed  as  danger^ 
oudy  foreign  and  unpatriotic. 

Mudb  of  the  credit  for  that 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  cf  Cardi- 
nal Hume,  theAmplefordian 
par  excellence.  Hume  and 
otbere  like  him  fitted  in  very 
well  with  the  establishment  be- 
cause Ampleforth  made  them 
part  of  it  "His  predecessor  was 
(Tnrrimfll  Efeenan  frnw  THhrri, 
whose  father  was  a fruit  seller 
from  Ireland  and  he  didn’t  go 
down  well  at  all,”  says  Peter 
Stanford,  afbrmer  editor  of  toe 
Catholic  Herald  and  author  of  a 
biography  of  Cardinal  Hume. 
For  generations  Ampleforth 
has  been  able  to  rely  on  the 
loyalty  ofold  boys  to  send  their 
progeny  there.  In  recent  de- 
cades that  loyalty  has  worn 
thin  and  the  college  has  had  to 
find  new  markets,  turning  to 
the  Far  East  particularly  Hong 
Bong  and  Australia,  to  boost 
numbers,  and  has  been  forced 
to  relax  its  entrance  require- 
ments. But  the  beauty  and  iso- 
lation of  its  location  may  be  its 
downfall  as  trends  change. 


Today  families  don't  want  to 
banish  thefr  children  to  an  in- 
stitution accessible  only  at 
showy  parents  days  every  eight 
weeks.  The  BBC’s  Edward 
Stourton  went  to  the  school  and 
says  ha  laved  his  time  there. 

But  he  is  sending  his  son  to 
Eton:  “I  can  pop  down  the  M4 
in  40  minutes  and  see  him  play 
rugby  instead  cf  driving  north 
tor  tour  hours,"  he  says. 

Although,  tor  some,  that  iso- 
lation may  be  the  school’s  at- 
traction. As  one  lay  teacher 
says:  “The  monks  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  the  boys  and 
they  are  giving  them  some- 
thing they  are  not  getting  at 
home.  Some  parents  have  sent 
their  sons  here  because  they 
want  to  be  rid  cf  them." 

IN  1990  tibe  school  had  more 
than  600  pupils;  now  the 
numbers  have  fallen  to  53a 
The  decline  of  Catholicism  j 
in  Britain  means  that 
parents  who  still  want  to  1 
send  their  children  to  boarding 
school  are  less  concerned  about 
going  Catholic.  Eton  now  has 
more  than  100  students  who  are 
RCs.  Ampleforth  is,  however, 
convinced  of  its  unique  worth. 
Once  parents  have  made  the 
decision  to  send  their  sons 
there,  they  hare  obviously 
answa-ed  the  other  nagging 
questions  about  their  chil- 
dren's education — questions 
about  its  elitism,  its  remote- 
ness and  a way  of  life  that  is 
almost  totally  without  the  pres- 
ence of  women.  In  the  headmas- 


ter's view  these  are  "the  bog 
standard  usual  left-wing  kind  of 
questions  that  we  have  to  deal 

with.” 

However,  Fr  Chamberlain 
sees  no  place  for  girls  at  Ample- 
forth- He  believes  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  bring  teenage 
boys  and  girls  together  in  the 
fastness  of  their  Yorkshire 
school.  “I  know  other  piacesare 
doing  it,  but  I don’t  see  us  doing 
that  here.  I think  girls  and  boys 
perform  better  when  they  are 
educated  separately.'’ 

The  boys’  bedrooms,  which 
overlook  the  valley,  are  plas- 
tered with  posters  ofBaywatch 
girls  with  just  enough  clothes 
on  to  be  acceptable  to  matron. 
There’s  a sense  of  security 
about  the  school's  10  houses. 
Everyone  knows  everyone  else 
and  they  follow  their  to  there 
and  brothers  through  the  same 
houses.  They  don't  like  to  call 
themselves  “elite"  but  they 
know  that  they  are.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  they,  with  a 
ratio  of  one  teacher  to  9.4  boys, 
are  getting  a unique  chance.  In 
each  house  of  about  50  boys 
there  are  five  tutors  specially 
assigned  to  help  them  prepare 
for  exams.  All  are  supervised 
by  a monk  who  says  mass  be- 
fore lunch  and  offers  sherry  to 
visitors. 

The  College’s  tactics  have 
been  almost  those  cf  an  entryist 
organisation;  infiltrating  the 
elite  with  Catholics  who  can 
protect  and  promote  the  in  ter- 
estsofthe  Mother  Church  but 
always  demonstrating  that  dis- 
tinctive— andquintessentiaDy 
English — brand  of  Catholi- 
cism which  Ampleforth  has 
pioneered.  The  faith  is  discreet 
and  tactful,  but  this  masks  a 
contempt  for  the  "dog's  din- 
ner” of  Anglicanism,  as  one 
Amplefbrdian  put  it,  and  a 
powerful  sense  of  complacent 
superiority.  As  the  author  and 
Amptefordian,  Piers  Paul  Read 
was  told,  they  were  members  of 
an  exclusive  elite — members 
of  a public  school  and 
Catholics. 

As  long  as  there  are  teenage 
boys  with  money  and  hor- 
mones, there  will  undoubtedly 
be  more  “drugs  and  sex  scan- 
dals” at  Ampleforth.  A suicide 
may  not  happen  again  tor  an- 
other 200  years,  but  for  now  the 
college  continues  to  gently  de- 
cline in  numbers  with  no  plans 

to  change,  confident  that  its 
own  unique  brand  of  Catholi- 
cism win  win  through. 
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Mr  Clarke 
eyes  up 
polling  day 

Kenneth  clarke  should  carry  on 
cutting.  Yesterday's  reduction  in 
interest  rates  was  the  third  in  four 
months  and  ought  not  to  be  the  last 
Even  the  Bank  of  England,  until  recently 
hawkish  in  its  determination  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  up,  is  beginning  to  get  the 
message.  Something  very  interesting 
may  be  happening  to  this  and  other  econ- 
omies. There  is  at  least  a 50  per  cent 
chance  that  the  Western  world  has 
shaken  off  the  inflationary  scourge  — 
though  not  the  attendant  unemployment 
— that  has  afflicted  it  since  the  oil-in- 
duced commodity  explosion  of  the  1970s. 
But  this  is  a journey  without  maps.  Reg- 
ular reductions  in  interest  rates  are  a 
good  test  to  see  whether  the  economy  can 
be  stimulated  without  rekindling 
inflation. 

Mr  Clarke,  of  course,  has  a double 
agenda.  He  desires  higher  economic 
growth  but  he  desires  even  more  to  win 
the  next  election.  Yesterday’s  Gallup  poll 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  — showing  that 
Labour  lias  increased  its  lead  to  34.5 
points  underlines  the  task  ahead.  Every 
Conservative  gain  (as  during  the  Harriet 


Hannan  affair)  seems  to  be  followed  by  a 
retreat  as  Labour  regains  its  lost  terri- 
tory. In  these  circumstances  the  Chan- 
cellor would  be  less  than  human  if  he 
didn’t  spend  most  of  his  waking  life  plan- 
ning a p re-electoral  boom.  Remember 
that  in  every  recent  general  election  liv- 
ing standards  (as  measured  by  real  in- 
comes after  allowing  for  tax  changes  and 
inflation)  suddenly  increased  quite 
sharply  in  the  quarter  In  which  the  elec- 
tion was  held  only  to  subside  in  the  quar- 
ter following.  Funny  that 

This  time  it  won't  be  quite  so  easy  to 
fine-tune  the  feelgood  factor.  This  is 
partly  because  — as  a result  of  Mr 
Clarke's  commendable  initiative  — the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  able 
to  call  ‘'foul”  in  public  if  the  Chancellor 
starts  gambling  with  the  economy  for  po- 
litical reasons.  But  partly  also  because 
there  is  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
extra-budgetary  reflation  already  in  the 
pipeline  including  electricity  rebates, 
multi-billion  building  society  hand-outs 
and  a huge  number  of  capital  projects 
financed  by  the  National  Lottery.  If  you 
add  on  to  this  the  (time-lagged)  effect  of 
recent  interest  rate  cuts  plus  the  Budget 
tax  cuts  and  the  end  of  excessive  stock- 
building.  it  would  be  very  surprising  if 
there  wasn't  some  sort  of  an  economic 
revival  later  in  the  year  even  if  world 
trade  doesn’t  revive. 

This  scenario  still  leaves  room  for 
more  interest  cuts  for  two  reasons.  First, 
to  get  house  owners  and  other  borrowers 
out  of  intensive  care  and  into  the  shops 
and,  second,  to  boost  capital  investment 
which  has  been  becalmed  for  six  months. 
Yesterday’s  announcement  by  Ford  that 


it  intends  to  spend  £2.6  billion  on  its  UK 
operations  up  to  the  end  of  the  decade 
was  welcome  news.  It  follows  a similar 
announcement  that  General  Motors  is  to 
spend  $1  billion  in  the  UK_  Ministers 
should  however  be  wary  of  claiming  this 
as  a big  success  for  the  government's 
union-bashing  and  deregulation  policies. 
After  afl,  if  General  Motors’  $1  billion  is 
a vote  of  confidence  in  Tory  policies, 
how  come  it  is  spending  over  six  times  as 
much  ($6.3  billion)  in  expanding  its  oper- 
ations in  high-wage  sclerotic  Germany? 

That  doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  Ken- 
neth Clarke  has  turned  out  to  be  a sur- 
prisingly good  chancellor  so  far.  His  ten- 
ure has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
expansionary  effects  of  the  devaluation 
forced  on  his  predecessor  (and  with 
hardly  any  inflationary  repercussions) 
but  Mr  Clarke  has  handled  his  inheri- 
tance with  some  aplomb.  He  has  read  the 
symptoms  of  inflation  much  more  accu- 
rately than  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  even  though  he  exaggerates  the 
Government’s  role  in  the  process.  The 
fact  is  that  deflation  is  a world-wide  phe- 
nomenon and  Britain  (on  the  ElTs  new 
adjusted  figures)  has  one  of  the  worst 
rates  in  Europe  not  the  best  as  is  some- 
times claimed.  No  matter  inflation  is 
still  very  low  in  historical  terms.  And  in 
today's  unusual  economic  circum- 
stances, every  reduction  in  interest  rates 
reduces  the  cost  of  living  for  borrowers 
and  makes  a resurgence  of  wage  claims 
less  likely.  There  is  a reasonable  pros- 
pect that  unemployment,  which  has  been 
dropping  for  29  months  will  continue  to 
fall  at  a moderate  pace.  But  it  won't  fall 
fast  enough  to  make  much  impact  on  the 


million  or  so  long-term  unemployed.  To 
help  them  the  Government  must  adopt 
much  more  active  labour  market  poli- 
cies. Fortunately,  practical  policies  to 
help  the  hard  core  of  unemployed  are 
available,  from  Professor  Richard  Lay- 
ard's  guaranteed  jobs  scheme  to  Andrew 
Britton’s  tax-financed  job  creation  initia- 
tive for  the  public  sector  (in  which  many 
of  the  expanding  industries  like  health 
and  education  reside).  The  trouble  with 
these  ideas  is  not  just  that  they  cost 
money  (though  not  all  that  much,  as  it 
happens)  but  that  they  will  take  time  to 
be  effective.  Kenneth  Clarke  is  not  that 
enlightened.  His  sights  are  set  no  fiiriher 
than  the  date  of  the  next  general  election. 
The  long-term  unemployed  mustn't  ex- 
pect miracles. 

Why  pigeons 
are  fair  game 

IT  WAS  certainly  a scoop  but  whether  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  to  raise  the 
alarm  is  more  questionable.  Under  the 
splash  headline  “Coodunnit”,  the  Sun 
revealed  yesterday  that  a mystery  pigeon 
snatcher  had  “swiped  4,000  of  Trafalgar 
Square's  world-famous  birds"  to  sell 
them  on  to  restaurants.  No  doubt  there 
was  a noticeable  drop  in  demand  for  pi- 
geon pie  in  the  swankier  West  End  res- 
taurants yesterday.  The  public  still  falls 
for  the  rustic  image  of  rural  wood  pi- 
geons, ignoring  the  insecticides  which 


they  have  consumed  from  chemically - 
covered  modern  British  cornfields,  but 
will  be  rightly  wary  of  the  disease-rid 
feral  town  pigeon. 

The  Sun  was  unable  to  identity  the 
capital’s  pigeon  rustler  but  rounded  up 
various  witnesses;  a bird  seed  seller,  the 
square's  local  council  sweeper,  and  a 
police  constable  responsible  for  patrol- 
ling the  area.  All  reported  seeing  the  of- 
fender luring  pigeons  into  a box  filled 
with  seed.  They  claim  the  square  could 
be  denuded  of  pigeons  within  seven 
months.  It  could  not  happen  too  soon. 
The  anonymous  poacher  seems  far  more 
effective  than  earlier  proposals,  which 
have  ranged  from  compulsory  rural 
repatriation  schemes  involving  removal 
vans  strewn  with  com  to  official  culls 
with  narcotic  bait  under  licence. 

Feral  pigeons  are  a pest  They  have 
long  past  their  tourist-bonus  point  Al- 
most every  city  has  them.  And  in  virtu- 
ally all  they  over-breed,  cosseted  by  the 
warmth,  cover  and  readily  available 
food.  The  British  version  originates  from 
the  rock  dove,  which  can  now  only  be 
found  in  remote  places  like  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  They  infest  buildings,  encour- 
age rats  from  the  seed  and  bread  which 
they  leave  unconsumed,  and  harbour  TB 
and  salmonella.  They  can  even  be  in- 
fected with  ornithosis,  a form  of  psittaco- 
sis which  can  spread  to  humans  if  dust 
contaminated  by  their  droppings  is  in- 
baled.  This  in  turn  can  lead  to  depres- 
sion, lethargy  and  in  exceptional  cases, 
death.  So  why  is  the  Sun  frying  to  save 
them?  They  leave  a ton  of  droppings  on 
Lord  Nelson  — and  do  not  even  have  big 
breasts. 


With  India  and  Pakistan  poised  to  undertake  competitive  nuclear  tests,  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  argues  that 
liberalisation  has  foiled  in  a volatile  sub-continent  rife  with  corruption  and  conflict.  Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 
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WHEN  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was 
released  by  the 
British  from  Ah* 
madna gar  Fort 
in  late  1944.  he  carried  with 
him  the  manuscript  of  his 
book.  The  Discovery  Of  India, 
in  which  he  classed  his 
country  as  one  of  the  four 
states,  the  others  being  China, 
Russia,  and  America,  on  which 
the  future  of  the  world  would 
depend. 

Even  though  independence 
brought  partition  rather  than 
the  united  India  Nehru  had 
wanted,  his  estimate  of  the  sub- 
continent’s leading  role  was 
for  a long  time  accepted  by 
other  nations.  Whether  India 
or  China  would  win  the  contest 
of  development,  whether  Paki- 
stan could  find  a way  back 
from  military  rule,  and 
whether  Sri  Lanka  could  con- 
tinue on  the  democratic  path 
on  which  it  had  set  out  even 
earlier  than  India,  these  were 
all  seen  as  critical  matters.  In 
the  seventies,  in  particular, 
the  issues  of  democracy  and 
self-determination  in  the  sub- 
continent were  of  world 
Importance. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago 
this  month,  a fat  general  called 
Yahya  Khan  ordered  a mili- 
tary crackdown  in  East  Paki- 
stan. Bengali  intellectuals,  pol- 
iticians and  student  leaders 
were  bundled  out  of  their 
homes  and  shot,  in  the  first  of 
many  acts  of  brutality  and  stu- 
pidity’ which  led,  after  Indian 
Intervention,  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Bangladesh.  That  in- 
dependence opened  a volatile 
period  in  which  democracy  ail 
over  the  sub-continent  at  first 
seemed  assured,  with  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman  triumphant 
in  Bangladesh,  Indira  Gandhi 


massively  affirmed  in  India, 
and  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  the 
democratic  heir  in  Pakistan. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  at  about  the  same 
time,  it  looked  as  if  the  politi- 
cal class  would  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  northern 
Tamil  minority. 

But  the  drama  was  not  over. 
In  all  four  states,  democracy 
faltered,  giving  way,  again,  to 
military  rule  in  Bangladesh 
and  Pakistan.  In  India  there 
was  the  Emergency,  an  un- 
pleasant excursion  into  au- 
thoritarian rule,  and  a shaky 
return  to  normality.  In  Sri 
Lanka,  the  government  threw 
away  its  chance  of  reconciling 
the  Tamils,  which  led  in  a few 
years  to  the  terrible  war  which 
is  still  being  waged  today. 
Since  then  both  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  have  returned  to 
civilian  rule,  the  memory  of 
the  Emergency  has  faded  in  In- 
dia, and  Sri  Lanka  has  found  a 
leader  ready  to  discuss  realis- 
tic peace  terms.  But  the  sense 
that  the  sub-continent,  having 
been  so  central  to  the  world's 
affairs  in  the  seventies,  slipped 
out  of  the  mainstream  toward 
the  end  of  that  decade, 
remains.  The  image  had  been 
of  South  Asian  societies  over- 
coming difficulties  in  ways  of 
sharp  relevance  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  a picture  of  societies  that,  at 
best,  are  containing  their 
problems. 

The  dismaying  durability  of 
those  problems,  whatever  the 
ups  and  downs  of  formal  de- 
mocracy, is  evident  At  this 
moment  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
four  countries  are  taking  part 
in  a pageant  in  which  each 
plays  a role  intended  to  illus- 
trate a particular  vice.  India  is 
gripped  by  a corruption  crisis 


that  has  brought  the  resigna- 
tions of  seven  cabinet  minis- 
ters and  will  certainly  affect 
the  general  elections  expected 
in  April.  The  real  difficulty  in 
all  the  South  Asian  countries, 
above  and  beyond  any  particu- 
lar incident  of  bribe-taking, 
has  been  well  expressed  by  the 
New  Delhi  politician  who 
noted  that  most  of  his  col- 
leagues are  "not  in  politics,  but 
in  business".  When  the  legisla- 
ture becomes  a branch  cf  busi- 
ness, corruption  is  inevitable. 

Bangladesh's  place  in  tills 
unhappy  panorama  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  futilty  of  confron- 
tational politics.  The  ruling 
party  went  to  the  extent  of 
blatant  vote-rigging  in  the  gen- 


eral election,  which  the  oppo- 
sition parties  boycotted,  last 
month.  Daily  violence  has 
been  the  result  with  the  main 
opposition  party  refusing  to 
consider  any  compromise  over 
fresh  elections.  A quarter  erf 
the  country’s  textile  factories, 
which  keep  Bangladesh  alive 
economically,  are  closed. 
Sheikh  Hasina,  daughter  of 
Mujib  and  leader  of  the  Awami 
League,  tries,  but  so  far  toils, 
to  recreate  the  street  politics  of 
1971  and  of 1990.  when  the  last 
military  ruler  was  brought 
down.  Now  she  has  called  a 
general  strike  for  the  days 
later  this  month  which  are  the 
anniversary  of  the  Pakistani 
crackdown  of  1971.  Every 


party  in  Bangladesh  feeds  un- 
healthily on  the  past.  The  ten- 
dency to  regress  to  a time 
when  the  government  was  an 
imposed  one  and  opposition 
was  the  freedom  struggle 
breaks  out  everywhere  in  the 
sub-continent  from  time  to 
time.  True,  governments  have 
inherited  some  of  the  authori- 
tarian instincts  of  their  Brit- 
ish predecessors,  and  opposi- 
tion’s ideas  and  techniques  of 
mobilisation  from  the  old  days. 
But  to  reenact  the  indepen- 
dence drama,  staging  the  an- 
cient play  again  and  again,  is 
not  substantive  politics. 

Pakistan,  too,  is  tied  to  the 
past,  by  its  prime  minister, 
Benazir,  the  daughter  of  Zulfi- 


kar. The  government's  failure 
to  deal  with  Karachi,  where 
resentment  of  the  ruling  party, 
ethnic  frictions,  and  covert 
mridUng  by  in*»nig»r*»a 
organisations  have  unhappily 
combined,  has  led  to  chronic 
violence  to  the  country’s  big- 
gest city.  The  pattern  <rf the 
past  is  reflected,  too,  in  the  con- 
tinuing influence  erf  the  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  establish- 
ment. ensconced 
institutionally  by  so  many 
years  of  military  rule,  and 
above  all  in  its  desire  to 
achieve  equal  military  status 
with  India.  The  chances  of 
competitive  nuclear  testing  by 
the  two  countries  may  not  be 
high  but  they  are  real.  This 
inheritance  from  a military 
past  has  so  far  proved  impossi- 
ble to  repudiate. 

Sri  Lanka's  tote  is  to  demon- 
strate the  terrible  difficulty  of 
extinguishing  ethnic  conflicts 
in  the  sub-continent  once  they 
are  allowed  to  go  beyond  a cer- 
tain point  Worse  than  Kash- 
mir or  Puryab,  the  war 

has  killed  50,000  people  and 
lasted  13  years.  Discussion  of  a 
peace  plan  which,  if  not  di- 
luted, could  be  the  basis  for  a 
settlement  began  in  the  Sri 
Lankan  parliament  this  week. 
Whether  exhaustion  or  intran- 
sigence will  prevail  nobody 
knows. 

The  common  thread  in  the 
subcontinent  it  can  be  ar- 
gued. is  displacement  Because 
the  structures  of  power  and 
government  could  not  deal 
properly  with  issues  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  wealth, 
they  tended  to  shift  toward  eas- 
ier objectives.  Political  cam- 
paigns appealing  to  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  classes 
brought  all  the  parties  who  are 
or  ha  ve  been  in  power  to  office. 
Slogans  like  Mrs  Gandhi’s  Gar- 
ibi  Hatao  (End  Poverty)  and 
Bhutto's  Roll,  Kapra  Anr 
Makan  (Bread.  Clothes,  Shel- 
ter) were  the  key  to 
government 

But  to  government  it  is  eas- 
ier to  stick  to  old  connections 
with  the  military,  the  burea- 
cracyand  business,  leaving 
social  power  where  it  is.  Popu- 
lar discontent  then  surfaces  in 
communal,  caste,  and  regional 
form,  which  in  turn  provides 
governments  with  an  occupa- 
tion and  an  excuse.  The  eco- 
nomic liberalisation  which  ail 
four  countries  have  now  em- 
braced to  some  extent  what- 
ever its  merits,  has  the  disad- 
vantage cf  increasing  social 
Inequalities  and  the  pressure 
that  produces  such  conflicts. 

At  the  end  of  The  Discovery  Of 
India,  Nehru  wrote:  “There  is 
going  to  be  no  peace  in  India  or 
elsewhere  except  on  the  basis 
of  freedom,”  What  the  subcon- 
tinent has  since  shown,  as  he 
also  preached,  is  that  freedom 
narrowly  defined  is  not 
enough.  Democracy's  rescue, 
which  we  so  applauded  in  the 
seventies  and  again  but  less 
enthusiastically,  in  the  late 
eighties,  is  only  a beginning. 


behaviour 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


I TIS NT  given  to  many 
reporters  to  create  a new 
form  of  political  journal- 
ism, but  that  is  one  of  sev- 
eral distinctions  belonging  to 
Chris  Moncrieffi  the  semi- 
retired  ex-political  editor  of 
the  Press  Association  news 
agency.  Almost  singlehanded- 
ly,  Chris  totally  undermined 
one  of  the  Masonic  mysteries 
of  the  Westminster  lobby  sys- 
tem— the  anonymous  quote 
from  unidentifiable,  and 
therefore  un verifiable,  politi- 
cal sources. 

True,  his  method  of  doing 
this  wouldn’t  have  seemed 
remarkable  in  any  other  jour- 
nalistic field.  But  at  Westmin- 
ster it  was  regarded  as  daring 
to  march  up  to  MPs  with  a 
pencil  and  a notebook,  de- 
manding on-the-record  com- 
ments on  the  issue  of  the  day. 

Mind  you,  like  all  Innova- 
tions, It  had  unforeseen  conse- 
quences. MoncriefFs  enter- 
pise  generated  a body  of  rent 
a-quote  MPs  with  big  egos  or 
small  majorities,  some  of  . 
whom  seemed  willing  to  say 
virtually  anything  to  get  them- 
selves on  the  PA  wire.  The 
reason  was  that  a flattering 
mvitatwntosayitagainon 
TV  or  radio  often  followed  the 
Moncrleff  mention. 

Competition  to  get  into 
Chris’s  vast  notebook  quickly 
became  intense.  Before  long, 
rival  reporters  were  being  hu- 
miliated by  headline-hungry 
MPs.  whose  only  purpose  in 
talking  to  them  was  to  dis- 
cover where  to  find  Moncrieff. 

Now  the  great  man  is  mak- 
ing news  again,  this  time  be- 
cause his  wire  service  obitu- 
ary of  the  former  Labour 
cabinet  minister  Douglas  Jay 
was  a touch  too  personal  to  be 
acceptable  to  his  grieving  fam- 
ily. to  particular,  the  once-fam- 
ous  Jay  twins  took  offense  at 
tiie  description  of  their  father 
as  **a  shambling  figure"  whose 
suits  were  sometimes  alleged 
to  have  been  bought  at  Oxtom. 

According  to  the  Times  — 
which,  being  a paper  cf  record, 
put  the  story  on  its  front  page 


— one  twin  telephoned  Mon- 
crieff to  tell  him  she  was  sorry 
for  him  because  he  must  be  a 
very  sad  man.  But  she  would 
have  done  better  to  say  that 
criticism  of  her  papa’s  dress 
sense  was  a bit  thick,  coming 
from  such  a source. 

For  the  truth  is  that  Chris 
Moncrieff  is  fomous  for  one 
other  thing  besides  innova- 
tive journalism  — namely,  for 
being  by  far  the  scruffiest 
reporter  ever  to  ply  his  trade 
in  parliament  Such  was  the 
state  of  his  suits  that  a vis  (ting 
foreign  dignitary  who  encoun- 
tered him  was  once  moved  to 
exclaim:  “Good  God,  man. 
where  did  you  get  those  trou- 
sers?” To  which  this  supreme 
representative  of  British  polit- 
ical journalism  replied: 

"FTOm  a trouser  shop,  of 
course." 

□Michael  Foot  was  in  Mos- 
cow last  week,  recording  a 
BBC  television  programme 
linked  to  his  biography  of 
H G Wells.  In  passing,  he  paid 
a courtesy  call  on  the  KGB 
man  whose  public  repudia- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Times’s 
bizarre  allegation  that  Foot 
had  been  one  of  their  agents 
ensured  handsome  damages 
for  the  former  Labour  leader. 

While  he  was  away,  the  fish- 
man  called  at  the  Foot  resi- 
dence as  usual.  Jill  Craigie. 
Michael’s  wife,  told  him  she 
didn't  need  any  fish  because 
her  husband  was  in  Moscow . 
“Ah."  said  the  fishman.  “visit- 
ing the  KGB  I suppose?" 

“As  a matter  of  toct,  yes." 
said  JUL 

This  week  Michael  was 
home,  so  Mrs  Foot  ordered 
some  fish-  “Did  he  see  the 
KGB?"  asked  the  fishman.  "He 
did,”  said  JilL  “Well  the  next 
time  he's  going."  said  the  fish- 
man,  "let  me  know  and  I can 
tip  off  the  Sunday  Times.  Then 
you'll  win  another  libel 
action."  Hampstead  fishmen 
are  like  that 

□Tony  Blair  shouldn’t  be  de- 
pressed by  the  electoral  defeat 
of  his  antipodean  guru,  Paul 
Keating.  The  silver  lining  is 
that  Mr  Keating  now  has  un- 
limited time  to  teach  him  how 
to  win  elections.  He  could 
even  fly  “home"  to  advise  Mr 
Mandelson. 

□New  Statesman  editor  Steve 
Platt  who  recently  presided 
over  a costly  libel  case 
brought  by  John  Major,  put 
his  last  Issue  of  the  paper  to 
bed  this  week.  The  paper’s 
current  competition  offers 
prizes  for  the  best  advice  for 
his  still-unnamed  successor. 
Platt’s  own  suggestion  should 
win  outright  “Of  one  thing 
you  can  be  certain — prime 
ministers  never  sue." 


I TIS  OFTEN  assumed  that 
people  think  there  is  too 

much  crime,  that  they’re 
frightened  of  crime,  that 
thev  nightly  pray  for  less  of 
it.  The  truth  Is  quite  the 
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When  denied  it  they  may 
get  morose. 

The  proof  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  daily  TV  listings. 
Take,  for  Instance,  this  past 
Thursday  night  Carlton, 
whose  programmes  we  are 
privileged  to  receive  in  Lon- 
don, kicked  off  the  evening 
at  8pm  with  The  Bill,  in 
which  cops  probed  a case  of 
arson.  After  that  came  a slot 
in  which  a woman  fell  out  of 
a window  and  a child  got  hit 
by  a dart  but  in  this  case, 
disappointingly,  the  lads 
and  lasses  in  uniform  were 
mere  paramedics.  Never 
mind:  normal  service 
resumed  half  an  hour  later, 
with  Thief  Takers,  in  which 
this  week  two  teenagers 
graduated  from  armed  rob- 
bery to  murder,  and  the 

police  had  to  haul  in 

swarms  of  rent  boys  and 
under-age  prostitutes  to 
help  with  inquiries. 

There’s  always,  as  you 


rape,  arson,  pillage  etc  has 
to  be  halted  for  the  boring 
old  news,  some  of  the  items 
in  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  murder,  rape,  arson, 
etc.  No  wonder  TV  moguls 
want  to  shunt  News  At  Ten 
to  some  slot  where  it  causes 
less  interruption,  like  5pm, 
or  3 in  the  morning!  Still 
they  do  what  they  can  to 
main  to  In  the  flow,  with 
juicy  trailers  before  and 
after  the  news  for  the  next 
enjoyable  round  of  serial 
killing,  garrottlngs,  and 
other  tasty  pleasures.  This 
Thursday,  for  Instance, 
they  orgasmically  promised 
two  new  treats  forFriday 
nights:  a serial  called  The 
Secret  House  of  Death  (you 
can  guess  what  that  is 
about!)  and  a brand  new 
crime  monthly  for  which 
some  high-powered  whiz- 
kid  has  dreamed  up  the  title 
Crime  Month.  "Crime  fic- 
tion . . . and  then  crime 


After  that,  we  could  all 

settle  down  to  London 
Bridge,  the  new  Carlton 
crime  series  which  this 
week  featured  a stalker  and 
girl  found  dead  in  a Lake. 

Unless  you  were  watching 
Central  which  fielded  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  Stalker:  ex- 
police chief  John,  with  a 
natty  number  on  crime- 
basting.  Or  Meridian, 
which  had  also  declined 
London  Bridge  in  favour  of 
a two-hour  movie  in  which, 
according  to  the  listings  In 
the  Sun,  psychotic  Richard 
Chamberlain  would  be  men- 
acing homeless  children. 
Bliss!  Though  It  finished 
just  too  late,  Tm  sorry  to 
say,  for  viewers  to  catch  the 
whole  of  the  movie  on  BBC! 
In  which,  the  Dally  Star  told 
us,  Steve  McHattie  would 
shoot  a cop  and  then  hide  up 
with  a girlfriend. 

Of  course  if  you  don't  like 
this  kind  of  thingyou  can 


roundings,  for  instance,  of 
Channel  4.  Take  tonight  for 
instance:  they ’re  starting  a 
brand  new  seven-week 
series  of  late  night  pro- 
grammes called  Blue  Light 
Zone.  But  wait  a sec  didn't 
Blue  Light  have  something 
to  do  wtth  Dock  Green  and 
George  Dixon?  Indeed  it 
did:  and  Blue  Light  Zone, 
which  will  run  from  10.35 
till  3 in  the  morning,  when 
it  yields  the  screen  to  The 
Girlie  Show,  is  described  in 
the  TV  Times  as  “an  explo- 
ration of  police  culture  and 
procedure".  About  time, 
many  viewers  may  think, 
that  someone  got  round  to 
that  badly  neglected 
subject. 

Anyone  who  times  in  to 
the  whole  of  this  diet  (and 
most  other  nights  aren't 
much  better)  must  by  defini- 
tion be  sick.  If  not  sick 
when  it  started,  then  cer- 
tainly  sick  by  now.  But  the 
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they  o ught  to  be  sent  away 
for  a long  recuperation  are 
the  people  who  schedule 
these  things. 

NOW  THAT  Shropshire 
has  erupted  (a  public- 
ity stunt,  Sm  allweed 
initially  feared,  for  the 
Housman  celebrations;  but 
apparently  not)  could  we 
reach  some  agreement  on 
how  to  say  the  word  Shrews- 
bury? BBC  newsreaders 
said  that  the  tremors  oc- 
curred close  to  Shrews- 
bury, with  the  Shrew  pro- 
nounced as  in  "show.”  But 
a local  police  spokesman, 
who’d  been  shaken  up  hlm- 
selfr  said  It  happened  near 
Shrewsbury,  pronouncing 
Shrew  as  in  Taming  of. 
Smallweed  always  tries  to 
avoid  speaking  the  name  at 
all  when  in  that  locality,  for 
fear  of  aligning  himself 
with  the  wrong  sort  of 
people.  Say  “Shroo”  and 


may  think  you’re  a nob.  Yet 
resort,  as  one  so  often  does, 
to  a simple  circumlocution 
(eg:  that  place  in  the  middle 
of  Shropshire  with  a bridge 
at  each  end  and  the 
school  which  Heseltine 
went  to)  and  you  may  endup 
sounding  shifty. 

There  are  similar  prob- 
lems with  places  like  Coven- 
try, which  some  pronounce 
Coventry,  though  Small- 
weed  does  not,  having  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that 
"Cuventry”  is  an  upper- 
class  affectation,  like 
"Compton"  for  Denis 
Compton.  At  13  or  so,  Small- 
weed was  warned  by  elders 
and  betters  that  the  Norfolk 
town  of  Hunstanton  was 
called  Houston  by  locals. 
But  either  that  was  untrue, 
or  everyone  else  there  was  a 
visitor.  It  also  used  to  be 
said  that  Cirencester  was 
known  to  its  people  as  Cis- 
siter.  If  you're  told  that  do 
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THE  CASE  of  the  York- 
shire child  stricken  by 
Peter  Pan  has  led  to  a 
spate  of  references  to  Never 
Never  Land.  Never  Never 
land?  Never.  What  Barrie 
invented,  surely,  was  Ne- 
verland — a term  since  pur- 
loined by  Michael  Jackson 
for  his  ranch  in  the  US. 
Could  this  term  have  be- 
come entwined  with  the 
concept  of  "never  never”  — 
a euphemism  for  hire  pur- 
chase? While  on  this  theme, 
Smallweed  would  like  to  sa- 
lute the  Telegraph  colum- 
nist Boris  Johnson,  who  in 
a piece  this  week  referred 
to  the  Labour  leader’s  en- 
tourage as  “Blafrocrats” : 
the  first  such  usage,  as  far 
as  I can  trace,  in  a British 
newspaper.  People  updat- 
ing dictionaries  m ight 
like  to  note,  however,  that 
the  word  "Blalrocracy” 
was  coined  in  this  column  a 
whole  five  days  (and  217  TV 
nmtrrn inmes.  on  crime) 
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The  Guardian  Sarur 


Cherie  becomes  a 
prime  target 


Martin  Kettle 


BE  IN  NO  DOUBT  that 
they  are  out  to  get 
Cherie  Booth.  The 
Daily  Express  Is 
merely  the  most  heavy-booted 
hunter  of  Tony  Blair’s  wife. 
But  there  are  others  in  the 
pack,  and  they  scent  a kill. 
From  now  until  the  election. 


the  Cherie  chase  is  on . Politi- 
cal wives,  husbands  and  part- 
ners have  had  an  easy  time  of 
it  in  this  country  — until  now. 

Prime  ministerial  partners, 
unlike  American  presidents' 
wives,  are  shadowy  figures  to 
the  public  and  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  so.  In  spite  of 
her  long  affair  with  Bob 
Boothby,  Dorothy  Macmillan 
was  never  in  the  papers.  Mary 
Wilson  wrote  her  poetry,  but. 
kept  herself  in  the  back- 
ground. Audrey  Callaghan 
was  allowed  to  get  on  with  her 
life  too. 

Even  Denis  Thatcher, 
though  obviously  a highly 
newsworthy  novelty,  main- 
tained the  discreet  tradition. 
As  the  forthcoming  biography 
of  him  by  his  daughter  Carol 
aims  to  show,  Denis  played  a 


blinder  for  11  years  at  Num- 
ber 10-  He  never  caused  con- 
troversy. never  became  an 
issue,  never  embarrassed  the 
PM  in  any  way.  He  was  con- 
tent to  let  the  satirists  create 
an  image  for  him  while  he  got 
on  with  his  successful  busi- 
ness career. 

The  present  occupant  of 
Downing  Street  embodies  the 
whole  tradition.  Norma  Major 
is  an  interesting  and  enter- 
tain  mg  woman,  but  she  stays 
out  of  sight,  unprofiled,  un  in- 
terviewed and  ungossiped 
about.  The  general  public  is 
almost  entirely  unaware  of 
her  existence,  and  the  ano- 
nymity of  her  children  is  even 
more  scrupulously  guarded 
and  respected. 

These  conventions  will  be 
blown  apart  if  Tony  Blair  be- 


comes prime  minister.  Unless 
she  makes  a very  deliberate 
decision  to  avoid  It.  Cherie 
Booth  will  become  an  impor- 
tant public  figure  too, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  She 
is  already  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming part  of  the  electoral 
battlefield.  Whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design  Britain  is  enter- 
ing the  era  of  First  Lady  poli- 
tics. We  had  better  get  used  to 
it  So  must  Booth. 

The  "they”  who  are  out  to 
get  her  are  an  amorphous 
bunch.  The  Tories,  of  course. 
The  Tory  press,  of  course.  But 
she  is  also  just  another  victim 
of  our  public  culture.  Our  cul- 
ture lays  siege  to  private  life, 
particularly  the  private  lives 
of  public  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  downsides  of  being  a 
society  without  respect. 

Why  is  this  culture  out  to 
get  Booth  now?  There  are 
many  reasons.  Partly  it  is  po- 
litical desperation.  In  spite  of 
the  government’s  best  efforts 
Labour  Is  still  — see  yester- 
day's 34.5  per  cent  poll  lead  — 
way  ahead  of  the  Tories.  The 
Conservatives  find  it  hard  to 
land  a serious  punch  on  Blair 
himself,  so  they  simply  take  a 


leaf  from  the  bully’s  book. 
They  go'for  his  family  instead. 
The  kids.  The  wife.  All  targets. 

Partly  It  is  because  our  poli- 
tics are  ever  more  presidential. 
This  election  Is  not  just 
Labour  versus  the  Tories  but 
Blair  versus  Major.  You  could 
even  say  that  this  one  is  Blair 
versus  the  Tories,  so  centred 
upon  the  leader  has  Labour 
now  become.  In  any  party 
where  power  resides  at  the  cen- 
tre. those  closest  to  him  be- 
come crucial  too.  And  no  one  is 
closer  to  him  than  Booth,  not 
even  Peter  Mandelson. 

But  desperation  and  presi- 
dent^ Lis  m,  although  both 
highly  important,  are  not  the 
whole  story.  Booth  is  a target 
because  Labour  is  a target,  A 
predominantly  pro-Conserva- 
tive  press  will  inevitably  hunt 
Labour  (and  Liberal  Demo- 
crat) people  more  assiduously 
than  than  they  will  hunt 
Tories.  They  never  harass 
Tories  about  their  choice  of 
schools  for  their  children. 
They  don't  publicise  details  of 
Tory  politicians'  summer 
holiday  plans,  they  way  the 
Daily  Mail  did  to  one  shadow 
cabinet  minister  this  week. 


They  don't  try  to  turn  Tory 
wives  into  harridan  hate  fig- 
ures. These  things  are 
reserved  for  Labour. 

This  is  partly  because 
Labour  is  the  enemy.  But 
Labour  also  contributes  to  the 
situation  it  otherwise  deplores 
by  promoting  its  leaders' 
wives.  I stand  to  be  corrected 
on  this,  but  I think  it  was  Neil 
and  Glenys  Kinnock  who 
began  the  happy  couple  cur- 
tain call  tradition  which  has 
now  become  de  rigueur  after 
the  party  leader's  big  confer- 
ence speech.  The  Kinnocks 
were  and  are  a highly  political 
and  photogenic  couple.  It 
seemed  very  natural  to  give 
Glenys  a share  of  the  lime- 
light. But  it  was  a turning 
point  They  set  3 pattern 
which  may  have  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  may  even  be 
counter-productive. 

Glenys  Kinnock  came  in  for 
a lot  of  the  same  aggro  that 
Booth  is  now  facing.  Elizabeth 
Smith,  a no  less  formidable  fig- 
ure than  either  her  predeces- 
sor or  her  successor,  managed 
to  avoid  it  more  successfully 
in  her  brief  period  as  leader’s 
wife.  That  suggests  that  there 


are  better  and  worse  ways  of 
managing  these  things  — not 
merely  the  conference  speech 
but  the  whole  art  of  heing  a 
political  partner.  My  feeling  is 
that  Smith  had  it  worked  out 
rather  better  than  the  more 
ambivalent  Kinnock  and 
Booth. 

But  another  reason  why 
they  are  out  to  get  Booth  is 
simply  because  she  is  a suc- 
cessful woman.  A lot  of  men 
(and  some  women,  including 
some  successful  ones)  self-evi- 
dently ca  nnot  handle  this.  She 
is  a QC.  She  earns  a lot  of 
money.  She  is  married  to  a 
man  who  may  be  prime  minis 
ter.  She  is  untouched  by  scan- 
dal. She  has  the  world  at  her 
feet.  And  they  hate  her  for  it. 

It  is  no  accident,  as  the 
Trotskyists  used  to  say.  that 
Labour  women  have  a hard 
time  from  the  press  about 
their  private  lives.  They  get  it 
for  being  Labour  and  they  get 
it  for  being  women.  If  they  are 
even  slightly  affluent  or 
middle-class  they  get  it  for 
that  too.  There  is  absolutely' 
no  dou  bt  that  there  are 
double-standards.  No  Tory 
woman  faces  the  same  pres- 


s ures  No  man  of  any  i tarty 
does  either. 

The  saga  of  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  should  haunt  Cherie 
Booth.  Whatever  you  may 
think  about  the  Clintons,  it  is 
clear  that  the  hounding  of  Hil- 
lary is  about  something  more 
than  disppointment  at  the 
Clinton  presidency.  For 
reasons  which  lie  in  the  emo- 
tions as  much  as  the  mind, 
American  culture  seems  to 
seek  some  form  of  collective 
revenge  on  her.  It  is  not  just 
Republicans  who  are  at  work 
here,  though  they  obviously 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  some  sort 
of  national  Schadenfreude 
about  successful  women. 

The  British  version  of  the 
anger  which  targeted  Hillary 
Clinton  now  also  has  Cherie 
Booth  in  its  sights.  It  is  pro- 
foundly unattractive.  As  far 

at.  I know  — and  I know  a little 
— Booth  is  what  she  seems,  an 
intelligent,  successful,  pro- 
gressive. independent  and  un- 
elected political  woman.  It  is  a 
depressing  thought  that  the 
only  role  that  such  a person- 
can  safely  play  m our  culture 
seems  to  be  to  stay  at  home 
and  look  afler  her  kids. 


What 
happens 
when  people 
are  freed 
after 
wrongful 
conviction? 
QUENTIN 
VAN  MARLE 
meets  a man 
and  a woman 
who  have 
found 
freedom 
more 
traumatic 
than  serving 
an  unjust 
prison 
sentence 


Free  again . ..Emma 
Humphries  with  supporters 
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A life  sentence 
on  the  outside 


WHEN  Eddie 

Browning  left 
for  work  one 
summer  evening 
a few.years  ago. 
he  was  reckoning  on  getting 
home  sometime  in  the  early 
hours.  He  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  he  wouldn't  be  seeing 
home  again  for  six  years. 
Browning  made  £35  a night  as 
a nightclub  doorman  and 
doubled  as  a bouncer  when 
necessary.  Trouble  was  noth- 
ing new  to  the  former  Welsh 
Guardsman.  But  murder  was. 

It  was  Saturday,  June  25. 
1988  — one  week  after  22-year- 
old  Marie  Wilks,  a seven- 
months  pregnant  Worcester 
housewife,  had  been  abducted 
from  an  emergency  call  box  on 
the  hard  shoulder  of  the  M50. 
Police  discovered  her  body  48 
hours  later  down  a deep  hol- 
low two  miles  further  up  the 
motorway.  She  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  throat. 

It  was  a brutal  killing  and 
one  that  so  disgusted  the 
nation  that  the  West  Mercia 
CID  was  under  pressure  to 
make  an  early  arrest  Within 


days,  the  trail  led  diem  to  Ed- 
die Browning/Various  wit- 
ness statements  and  Brown- 
ing's own  movements  that 
weekend  fitted  like  aplug  into 
a socket.  Better  still,  the  sus- 
pect had  a criminal  record  in- 
cluding actual  bodily  harm. 

Browning  was  taken  In  for 
questioning  and  held  for  sev- 
eral days.  Despite  an  absence 
of  forensic  evidence,  plus  eye- 
witness clearance  at  an  iden- 
tity parade,  he  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Marie 
Wilks  and  held  on  remand  for 
10  months.  After  a six- week 
trial  at  Shrewsbury  Crown 
Court,  Browning  was  given  a 
life  sentence,  with  25  years 
minimum  recommended  by 
the  judge. 

Thus,  it  seemed,  justice  had 
been  seen  to  be  done  and  the 
nation  could  breathe  a sigh  of 
relief  However,  unbeknown 
at  the  time  to  all  but  a few 
police  insiders,  the  West  Mer- 
cia CID  had  withheld  crucial 
items  of  evidence  from  the 
court — and  thereby  suc- 
ceeded in  jailing  someone 
who.  it  is  now  accepted,  was 


innocent  of  this  nasty  but 
well-publicised  crime.  Four 
years  after  conviction,  con- 
cealed evidence  surfaced  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  released 
Browning  in  May  1994. 

Browning,  now  43.  is  an  af- 
fable, powerfully-built  man 
with  striking  blond  hair  and 
penetrating  blue  eyes.  Relent- 
less efforts  by  Julie,  his  wife  of 
15  years,  to  clear  her  hus- 
band's name  during  his  six 
years  of  incarceration  does 
not  preclude  their  relation- 
ship from  continuing  prob- 
lems. Almost  two  years  after 
walking  free  from  the  appeal 
court.  Browning  remains  un- 
employed (same  say  unem- 
ployable). He  harbours  a con- 
trolled anger  towards  those 
who  point  fingers  in  the  street 
and  in  noisy  Rhondda  pubs.  In 
particular,  he  holds  a power- 
ful grudge  against  the  police, 
convinced  that  they’re  out  for 
another  go  at  him.  The  situa- 
tion is  perhaps  not  helped  by 
his  reputation  around  those 
tribal,  close-knit  valleys  as  a 
tough  nut  not  to  be  messed 
with. 


How  do  individuals  like 
Browning,  convicted  by  law 
and  then  exonerated  by  law, 
remove  the  seemingly- indeli- 
ble stigma  of  murder  and  the 
lingering  suspicions  which 
await  them  outside  prison 
walls? 

Browning  is  not  alone  in  his 
affliction  from  a condition 
known  as  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder — a recognised 
indisposition  registered  in  the 
International  Classification 
Of  Diseases,  and  now  becom- 
ing widely  accepted  in  the 
medical  profession  as  an  inev- 
itable side-effect  of  wrongful 
imprisonment 

Dr  Chris  Hunter,  a forensic 
psychiatrist  and  director  of 
Caswell  Clinic  at  Bridgend, 
South  Wales,  is  sympathetic. 
He  describes  post- traumatic 
stress  as  a "disorder  that  usu- 
ally afflicts  its  victims  within 
six  months  of  what  are  per- 
ceived as  potentially  cata- 
strophic events.  This  results 
in  sudden  intrusions  into  the 
brain,  flashbacks,  obsessions, 
massive  anxiety  attacks , 
mood  swings,  nightmares, 


sweating  and  shaking.  Con- 
viction for  murder  that  one 
didn't  commit  will  easily 
bring  it  on.  It's  a disorder  that 
won’t  necessarily  go  away 
when  a prisoner  is  released; 
that's  when  it  can  really 
begin." 

In  1985,  following  a four-day 
trial  at  Nottingham  crown 
court,  17-year-old  Emma 
Humphries  was  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder:  she 
stabbed  Trevor  Armitage,  33. 
her  live-in  lover.  Throughout 
an  11-month  remand  period 
and  during  the  trial,  when  she 
was  unable  to  take  the  witness 
stand,  Humphries  described 
herself  as  a "walking  corpse 
amid  a complete  nervous 
breakdown”. 

Jl  LTHOUGHArmi- 
tage  held  down  a job 

^ % as  a double-glazing 
salesman,  he  was  an 
# •established  drug 
dealer  and  Emma  Humph- 
ries's pimp.  After  an  awful 
childhood,  Humphries  got  in- 
volved with  drink,  drugs  and 
street  prostitution  (between 
the  ages  of  1 1-16  she  was  in  1 1 
homes  for  problem  children). 
Precarious  and  frequently  vi- 
olent as  the  relationship  with 
Armitage  was,  it  nonetheless 
offered  a roof  and,  paradoxi- 
cally. for  a while  at  least,  more 
security  than  she’d  ever 
known. 

The  killing  occurred  one 
evening  when  Armitage 
brought  home  a group  of 
drunken  mates  expecting  an 
on-the-house  gang  bang. 
Humphries,  a slightly-built 


woman,  thrust  a kitchen  knife 
into  Armitage’s  stomach,  then 
fled  on  to  the  street — hailing 
a passing  motorist  who  took 
her  to  a police  station. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
prison  term  at  Her  Majesty’s 
pleasure — effectively  a life 
sentence.  As  she  had  drawn 
the  short  straw  during  most  of 
her  life,  prison  probably 
seemed  little  more  than  a nat- 
ural progression.  It  took 
Humphries  more  than  seven 
years  to  seek  outside  help, 
which  she  eventually  did  by 
making  contact  with  Justice 
For  Women,  a feminist  pres- 
sure group  set  up  to  help  cases 
such  as  hers. 

Despite  an  unofficial  offer  of 
parole,  Humphries  and  Jus- 
tice for  Women  decided  to 
fight  for  an  acquittal  on  the 
grounds  of  cumulative 
provocation. 

The  battle  took  a further 
two-and-a-half  years.  After  10 
years  in  prison,  Humphries 
was  released  from  Holloway 
in  July  last  year.  And  her  case 
altered  the  law,  insofar  as  the 
courts  now  accept  proven  cu- 
mulative provocation  as  a de- 
fence for  justifiable  homicide. 

The  teenage  killer  of  years 
past  is  now  an  intelligent  27- 
year-old  with  vivid  memories 
erf- that  awful  night  which  she 
speaks  about  as  if  It  happened 
10  minutes  ago.  Of  Armitage 
she  says:  "He  died  before  he 
could  do  anything  else  to  me.” 

In  the  eight  months  site’s  j 
been  out  her  self-confidence 
has  taken  a tumble.  She  lives 
in  a women’s  hostel  in  north 
London  with  one  cat  and  nine  | 


gerbils  for  company.  Most  of 
the  time,  she  withdraws  inside 
her  room,  reading  books,  lis- 
tening to  music  and  writing 
poetry  (the  Daily  Express  has 
published  her  work). 

That  Humphries  is  also  a 
victim  of  post-traumatic  stress 
is  beyond  question.  “I  feel  that 
there  are  eyes  everywhere, 
staring  at  me.”  she  says. 
“When  I came  out  I was  on  28 
tranquillisers  a day.  Now  Tm 
on  nothing,  but  I haven't  any 
clear  direction  in  life,  none  at 
all.”  Is  she  ever  tempted  to  go 
back  on  the  game?  She*  nods. 
"Yes,  sometimes.  It  could  hap- 
pen yet”  To  date  she  has  had 
one  meeting  with  a psychia- 
trist. but  in  common  with  Ed- 
die Browning  and  others,  it 
was  for  compensation 
purposes. 

■ Julie  Bindell.  a founder 
member  of  Justice  For 
Women,  says:  “At  the  very 
least  Humphries’s  solicitors 
should  have  argued  her  case 
on  the  grounds  of  diminished 
responsibility.  She  deserves 
to  be  repaid  for  all  the  stress 
she’s  had.” 

By  and  large,  the  Home 
Office  prefers  to  award  depart- 
ing prisoners,  innocent  or  not. 
a maximum  cash  payment  of 
£95  on  the  day  of  release,  then 
wash  its  bands  of  them.  No 
professional  counselling  is  of- 
fered, no  advice  is  given,  and 
no  responsibility  acknowl- 
edged for  the  tough  times 
which  almost  certainly  lie 
ahead 

In  the  case  of  wrongful  im- 
prisonment. although  finan- 
cial compensation  is  available 


from  the  public  purse,  no  apol- 
ogy is  offered. 

The  common  denominator 
between  Emma  Humphries 
and  Eddie  Browning  isn't  Just 
the  stigma  of  a murder  charge. 
It  lies  somewhere  in  the  after- 
effects. “Before  I can  do  any- 
thing else,  I need  my  life 
back,’’  says  Browning.  That 
won't  happen.  Things  cannot 
be  now  as  they  were  before 
June  1988  any  more  than  they 
can  be  for  Emma  Humphries 
since  1985.  The  difference  is 
that  she  has  become  anony- 
mous and  introverted  while 
he  goes  for  the  high  profile, 
absolutely  incensed  about  the 
injustice  of  his  long  ordeal 
The  Home  Office  took  eight 
months  before  paying  com- 
pensation roughly  equal  to  a 
yearly  paypacket  of  £12.500  for 
the  time  he  spent  in  jaiL  “No 
amount  of  money  can  make  up 
for  what  was  done  to  me  and 
ray  family,"  he  says  angrily. 
*Td  love  to  get  my  hands  on 
the  bastard  who  killed  Marie 
Wilks.  I really  would.  He 
didn't  only  take  her  life  — he 
took  mine  as  welL” 

Last  Wednesday  Browning 
was  given  three  months’  im- 
prisonment for  driving  while 
banned,  which  he  hotly  con- 
tests. A strongly- worded  letter 
from  Dr  Hunter  urging  a non- 
custodial sentence  was  of  no 
avail.  Hunter  asserts  that  an- 
other jail  term  on  top  of  the 
post-traumatic  stress  could  be 
enough  to  send  Browning, 
who  is  talking  of  suicide,  over 
the  edge.  Browning  was 
released  on  bail  pending  ap- 
peal later  this  month. 


MICHAEL  WHITE  sifts  the  Smooth  from  the  Hairy  candidates  among  the  up-and-coming  Tory  generation 


Seat-seeking 

missiles 


A TTHURSDAY  night’s 
/\  post-debate  reception 
/ \m  the  Oxford  Union, 

/ •thrusting  young  Tory 
wannabees  hover  respectfully 

around  Peter  Lilley.  who  has 
topped  the  evening’s  bill.  In 
the  corner  the  lads  from  Ras- 
kin, the  trade  union  college, 
prefer  to  get  stuck  into  the 
booze. 

Even  at  university,  the  div- 
iding line  between  the  Smooth 
and  Hairy  political  tribes  is 
apparent.  Labour  Clubs  at  Ox- 
bridge — or  anywhere  else  — 
are  packed  with  scruffles  who 
dress  and  talk  like,  well,  like 
students.  Power  dressing. 

New  Labour-style,  comes 
later— if  at  alL 
Their  Tory  counterparts, 
terrifyingly  self-assured 
many  of  them,  look  1 ike  em- 


bryo MPs.  already  polishing 
their  dispatch  bos  manner  in 
the  Union.  But  has  anything 
really  changed  since  Messrs, 
Gummer  and  Howard.  Clarke 
and  Lament,  Leon  Brittan  and 
Norman  Fowler  did  the  same 
at  Oxbridge  in  the  early  six- 
ties? There  is  a thesis  which 
says  that  after  a decade  in 
which  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
apparatchiks  at  Conservative 
Central  Office  consciously 

tried  to  broaden  the  social  mix 
— the  “arrivistes  and  gara- 
gistes”  as  Julian  Crttchley  dis- 
dainfully put  it — the  old  net- 
works are  back. 

Eton  or  Charterhouse,  a 
smart  Oxbridge  college,  a job 
at  a bank  or  a stint  at  Central 
Office,  marriage  to  a peer’s 
well-heeled  niece  to  solve  the 
money  bit  and  reassure  selec- 


tion conferences  that  we're 
not  gay.  Bingo!  An  MP  by  30! 
The  London  Evening  Stan- 
dard this  week  ran  a Bright 
Young  Thln&  feature  to  that 

effect. 

The  evidence?  Well,  there’s 
David  Cameron,  29  and  head  of 
corporate  affairs  for  Michael 
Green's  Carlton  Communica- 
tions. After  Eton  and  an 
Oxford  first  in  PPE,  he  ran  the 
political  section  in  the  Con- 
servative Research  Depart- 
ment (CRD)  Cameron  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  *92  campaign, 
worked  for  Norman  Lament 
at  the  Treasury  and  was  res- 
cued by  Michael  Howard 
when  Ken  Clarke  dropped 

him 

Currently  on  holiday  in  the 
West  Indies.  Cameron  is  en- 
gaged to  Lord  Astor’s  step- 
daughter, Samantha  Sheffield 
(“an  heiress”).  He  is  also 
adopted  Tory  candidate  for 
Stafford.  (Con  maj  7,235).  It 
would  take  a 6.7  percent  swing 
to  get  him  out.  "He  will  rap- 
idly become  a PPS.”  trills  the 
Standard. 

But  Cameron  is  the  excep- 
tion —clever  and  lucky.  Of  the 
22  Tory  candidates  under  30, 


David  Cameron . . .the 
exception— clever  and  lucky 


among  the  340  so  far  adopted, 
the  rest  don't  have  a prayer. 
They  are  simply  winning 
their  diamond  spurs  in  hope- 
less. horny-handed  seats. 

Thus  genial  Telegraph  col- 
umnist, Boris  “the  Jackal " 
Johnson.  32,  Etonian  son  of  a 
distinguished  Eurocrat,  will 
need  a 10  per  cent  swing  to 
take  Clwyd  South,  Edward 
Vaizey  (aged  27,  Oxford,  CRD 
and  the  Bar)  is  the  son  the  late 
John  Vaizey  (a  Wilson  “laven- 
der list"  peer)  and  critic  Ma- 


Lizzie  Noel ...  faces  Tony 
Blair  in  Sedgefield 


rina  Vaizey.  He  is  only 
slightly  better  placed  in  Bris- 
tol East 

As  for  his  ex-girlfriend,  Liz- 
zie Noel  (28) — "thinks  she’s 
bom  to  be  prime  minister” 
snaps  a Tory  contemporary — 
she  faces  Tony  Blair  in  Sedge- 
field  (Lab  ma}  34 ,2  per  cent). 
Being  a one-time  prison  psy- 
chologist may  help,  living  in 
Bel  grave  Square  may  not. 
That  CV  is  not  typical,  either. 

The  current  crop  of  first- 
time  Tory  candidates  does  in- 


Boris  Johnson . . . needsa 
10  per  cent  swing  to  win- 


clude  the  usual  swathe  of  bar- 
risters. political  advisers  and 
City  slickers.  But  not  all  are 
under  30.  on  the  metropolitan 
fringes  of  the  upper  classes, 
got  pissed  at  exclusive  Oxford 
drinking  clubs  or  lost  the 
presidency  of  the  Union  or  the 
Conservative  Association  by 
one  purloined  vote.  Like  Tony 
Blair,  Cameron  rarely  went 
near  the  Oxford  Union. 

Nor  are  they  automatically 
rightwing  Hooray  Henrys. 
Talk  among  seat-seeking 


obsessives  and  you  learn  that 
Christopher  Heaton-Harris 
(Leicester  South)  runs  a fruit 
and  veg  wholesale  firm,  is  28 
and  a football  referee — "a 
nice  bloke".  Pembroke’s  Rob- 
ert Buckland.  27  going  on  50, 
say  chums.  Is  an  old-fashioned 
Welsh  Tory,  easily  mimicked 
by  colleagues. 

Chesterfield's  Tony  Benn 
will  be  facing  Martin  Potter, 

29.  a group  financial  analysis 
manager,  who  is  the  same  age 
as  Mark  Francois  (Brent 
East),  warily  descri  bed  by 
some  Tories  as  “rather 
rightwing". 

That  distinguishes  him 
from  Thurrock’s  Andrew  Ro- 
sindell  (29)  whom  a journalist 
described  as  “very  rightwing". 
He  is  famous  for  having  sub- 
mitted a photo  of  himself  an  d 
his  bulldog  for  his  party  con- 
ference pass.  Tory  HQ  cut  Ro- 
s indell’s  face  out  of  the  photo 
and  sent  a pass  for  the  dog. 

That  sounds  a bit  Hooray 
Henry,  hut  it  isn’t 

What  the  trend  may  really 
be  highlighting  is  a greater 
return  to  pragmatism  than 
conventional  wisdom  sug-  i 
gests.  After  the  bewildering  I 


Major  years,  selection  panels 
have  no  objection  to  upper 
middle-class  applicants  who 
sound  as  if  they  know  what’s 
what  and  are  ideologically 
nimble-footed. 

It  also  confirms  the  all-party 
trend  toward  the  profession al- 
isation  of  politics:  school,  uni- 
versity, party  functionary, 
MP.  At  the  Oxford  Union  on 
Thursday,  its  energetic  past- 
president.  Matt  Guy,  already 
admitted  to  doing  menial 
labour  at  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office  before  a Union  de- 
bating tour  of  the  US. 

But  Balliol’s  Iain  Corby, 
who  took  on  Lilley  in  debate, 
offers  a different  perspective. 
Equally  smooth  and  confident, 
he  went  to  a Fam borough 

comprehensive,  before  sixth 
form  at  Charterhouse  and  on 
to  Oxford.  Yes,  he  attends 
monthly  Coningsby  Club  din- 
ners at  the  Carlton  to  grease 
up  to  ministers  and  several 
chums  already  work  for  MPs. 

He  works  for  Barclays,  a 
real  job  before  politics.  "Going 
to  work  for  an  MP  is  a continu- 
ation of  the  games  we  play 
here.  I do  worry  about  that" 
Point  taken. 


14  SPOdtc  ub.u.. 


16  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  Guardian  Saturday  March  9 !99U 


In  defence  of 
Cherie  picking 


Nobody  could  be  in 

any  serious  doubt 
about  the  purpose  of 
my  advertisement 
seeking  details  of  Cherie 
Booth's  election  campaign.  I 
am  trying,  quite  openly,  to 
find  out  what  her  views  are 
and  then  to  write  about  them. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
this  intelligent  and  highly-po- 
litical  woman  never  discusses 
major  issues  with  her  hus- 
band. and  ridiculous  to  sug- 
gest that  such  a couple  do  not 
influence  each  other's  ideas. 
So  it  is  a perfectly  legitimate 
exercise  to  obtain  election 
documents  and  details  of 
speeches  made  in  public  dur- 
ing an  election  campaign. 

Nor  do  1 need  some  den  of 
spin  doctors  to  tell  me  that  this 
is  a good  story-  The  project 
has  been  my  own  idea  from  the 
start.  Could  Patrick  Win  tour 
say  the  same  about  the  inspi- 
ration for  his  article  (Express 
puts  Cherie  Blair  in  dock, 
March  8)  and  its  bedwetting, 
hysterical  tone? 

As  to  my  membership  of  the 
International  Socialists  in  the 
early  1970s.  1 am  quite  happy 
to  talk  about  it  at  length  to 
anybody  who  is  interested.  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  rather 
than  my  image,  and  therefore 
have  nothing  to  conceal 
Could  I say  how  surprised  I 


was  by  the  coarse  and  some- 
times violent  tone  of  many  of 
the  calls  I received  from  your 
peace-loving,  vegetarian  and 
nuclear-free  readers?  If  they 
fight  the  way  they  talk,  then 
the  Royal  Marines  have  need 
of  them. 

Peter  Hitchens. 

The  Daily  Express. 

245  Blackfriars  Road. 

London  $E1SUX. 

THE  Daily  Express  may 
be  in  danger  of  shooting 
itself  in  its  own  foot  if, 
as  you  report  it  plans  to 
let  Peter  Hitchens  wheel  Tony 
and  Cherie  Blair's  1979 elec- 
tion manifestos  out  to  damage 
Labour’s  electoral  changes. 
The  call  for  the  removal  of 
Cruise  missiles  (in  1983)  will 
find  a positive  response  in 
today's  electorate:  according 
to  a Mori  poll  (September  15- 
17 1995)  51  per  cent  of  British 
people  believe  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  necessary  for 
our  defence. 

It’s  time  our  leaders  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  opposition 
to  nuclear  weapons  is  not  a 
moral  positon  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  interests  of  political  ex- 
pediency. but  may  be  a vote- 
winner. 

Irene  Gill. 

38  Yarnells  Hill, 

Oxford  0X2  9BE. 


C is  still  for  comprehensive 


nOBIN  RAMSAY  attacks 
■ mLa hour's  education  policy, 
claiming  that  seeking  high 
standards  in  education  is  be- 
traying those  from  working 
class  backgrounds  (Letters, 
March  8). 

My  speech  to  the  Social  Mar- 
ket Foundation — to  which  he 
and  Bob  Moon  alluded — was 
about  the  renewal  of  the  ideals 
of  those  who  pioneered  com- 
prehensive education,  as  your 
leader  noted  last  Saturday.  It 
was  about  how.  in  too  many 
cases,  those  ideals  have  been 
lost — and  examining  ways  in 
which  the  practice  in  the  best 
comprehensives  can  be  spread 
toothers. 

Patronising  those  who  live 
in  deprived  urban  environ- 
ments with  an  expectation  of 
failure  will  not  help  my  con- 


stituents or  those  in  other 
working-class  areas  to  escape 
the  poverty  trap — as  it  would 
not  have  helped  me.  High  stan- 
dards of  education,  good  qual- 
ity teaching  and  the  develop 
ment  of  study  centres  to  put 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  with  the  well-endowed 
homes  described  by  Mr  Ram- 
sey are  vitaL 

But  so  is  an  end  to  the  low 
expectations  which  assumes 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  education  of 
working-class  children. 

There  is  one  C word  which  is 
anathema  to  Labour’s  educa- 
tion policy:  complacency.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  that 
David  Blunkett  MP. 

Shadow  education  spokesman. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1 OAA. 


Ship-shape  policy  on  the  sea 


“THE  public  accepts  the  seg- 
f regation  of  the  sleeping  and 
living  quarters  of  wrens  and 
sailors  at  sea  (Pride  and  preju- 
dice in  the  services,  March  5). 
It  recognises  the  importance 
of  retaining  a distance  be- 
tween men  and  women  work- 
ing in  close  confines  for  long 
periods  of  time.  It  understands 
that  fully  mixed  showers  and 
sleeping  areas  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  the  ship's 
company. 

For  the  majority  of  hetero- 
sexuals. however,  sharing  a 
mess  with  homosexuals 
equates  to  sharing  with  the  op- 
posite sex.  with  the  likelihood 
of  equally  deleterious  results. 

Personal  space  on  a ship 
must  be  an  enclave  free  from 


sexual  undertones,  real  or 
imagined,  in  the  same  way 
that  any  civilian  home  is  a 
private  place  from  which  to 
escape  the  rigours  of  work.  To 
assign  separate  living  space  to 
gays  and  lesbians  could  be  a 
solution,  but  one  which,  in 
view  of  the  small  numbers 
concerned,  is  sadly 
impractical. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  decision 
to  maintain  the  ban  against 
gays  and  lesbians  from  the 
armed  forces  has  been  per- 
ceived as  pandering  to  sense- 
less discrimination  when  it  Is 
actually  a product  of  common 
sense. 

Louis  e-Marie  Abrahams. 
Sub-Lieutenant 
Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Address  withheld. 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  March  or  April  ? 


If  you’re  50  or 
over,  just  see 
how  much  you 
can  save  with 
Saga  - call  us 
NOW! 

You  will  know  how- 
expensive  home  insurance 
can  be  - thankfully,  if 
you're  aged  50  or  over  you 
can  benefit  from  Saga 
Home  Insurance  - a superior 
household  insurance  that’s 
only  available  to  mature, 
responsible  people  like 
you. 

Because  of  this.  Saga 
Home  Insurance  can  offer  you 
genuine  savings  over  other 
policies,  while  giving  you 
cover  that  fully  protects 
your  home  and  possessions. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another 
comparable  policy  at  a 
lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  Saga 
Home  Insurance,  we’ll 
refund  you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Vrrke<  Lid.  FREEKKT  731 
Mkkldbure  Fotkotm  CT2D  IAZ 


■ Exclusively  for 
people  aged  50  or 
over. 

■ Cover  is 

comprehensive  and 
low  cost. 

■ Save  30%  off 
Worldwide  flights. 

■ Free  pen  with  your 
quotation. 


Call  as  today! 

For  your  free  no  obligation 
quote 

simply  call 
us  on  the 
number 
below. 

We  will  be 
pleased  to 
answer 
any  questions  you  have  on 
Saga  Home  Insurance. 

0800 
414  525 

ext.2582 

Lines  open  Monday  lo  Frida; 
•ton -Cpa.&MnbjsfeHi  • I pro 


Saga  Sendees  Ltd  would  Ike  to  sand  you  InfonnaBon  about 
s&vtoss  by  other  SdQa  compares  may  pass  AJtad;; 

to  Hwsa  consumes  to  enable  them  to  do  w> 


And  wity  not  ask  us  about  our  competitive 
MOTOR  INSURANCE 
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?oundit™and  Labour  rights  and  wrong 


J APPLAUD  Radio  One’s  deci- 
1 sion  (March  8)  not  to  play 
Status  Quo  and  the  Beatles  be- 
cause they  are  old  and  boring. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  extend  this 
principle  to  other  areas  of  pub- 
lic life.  I look  forward  to  news- 
papers refusing  to  print  stories 
about  the  Tory  Party  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  been 
around  for  ever,  and  has  no 
attractionfor  young  people. 
Bran  O'Brien. 

145a  Stoke  Newington  High 
Street.  London  N16. 

r~\  ID  your  royal  poll  have  a 
I— 'section  for  " Could  not  give 
a toss  about  either  of  them"  or 
“What  relevance  do  any  of  the 
royal  family  have  to  the  unem- 
ployed or  homeless"  or  were 
we  simply  registered  as  “Don't 
knows"? 

JRGray. 

36  Cranleigh  Gardens. 
Bridgwater,  Somerset  TH65JS. 

\ A /HEN.  as  John  Vidal 
V V reports  (March  7),  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Newbury 
bypass  shouts  to  the  security 
guards  that  the  money  should 
be  spent  on  education,  was  he 
talking  about  the  money  to 
build  the  road  or  the  extra  to 
clear  the  protesters? 
DJWhite. 

95  Priory  Road,  St  Denys, 
Southampton  S017  2JQ. 

“THE  expectation  that  males 
I will  fail  noted  by  Chris 
Woodhead  (March  6)  is  not 
confined  to  schools.  In  Inner 
London,  adult  education 
courses  for  women  out  num- 
ber these  for  men  by  15  to  one 
(source:  Floodlight  1995H3).  Put 
another  way,  for  every  £i  i 
pay  towards  single-sex  adult 
education  as  council  tax,  I get 
a mere  6.7p’s  worth  of 
services. 

Sean  Goldthorpe. 

129  Trumpington  Road, 
London  E79EG. 


I HOPE  that  public  outrage 
at  the  leak  of  the  Cabinet’s 
consideration  of  proposals 
to  exclude  employees  of  small 
firms  from  employment  pro- 
tection legislation  does  not 
start  from  the  same  premise 
as  your  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject (Workers  have  rights 
too.  March  8)  which  appears 
to  suggest  that  present  em- 
ployment rights  are  accept- 
able. They  are  disgracefully 
inadequate. 

Present  unfair  dismissal 
law  excludes  most  workers 
with  less  than  two  years'  ser- 
vice from  making  a claim.  In- 
deed, a worker  is  not  even 
entitled  to  know  the  reason 
for  his  or  her  dismissal  if  dis- 
missed within  two  years. 
Present  law  has  failed  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  grow- 
ing army  of  workers  not  in 
standard  employment  con- 
tracts. Average  compensa- 
tion for  workers  found  to 
have  been  unfairly  dismissed 
Is  under  £3.ooo. 

Maximum  compensation 
limits  have  not  been  in- 
creased in  line  with  infla- 
tion; to  have  kept  pace  with 
Inflation  since  1972  the  limits 
would  need  to  be  increased  by 
a factor  of  over  2.5  (some  of  us 
can  see  no  justification  for 
maximum  limits  on  a week's 
pay  or  total  compensation  for 
losses  anyway). 

A further  obscenity  is  the 
freedom  of  the  employer  to 
dismiss  with  impunity  work- 
ers whom  he  has  provoked  to 
take  industrial  action. 

Finally,  your  editorial  mis- 
represents the  social  policy 
intentions  of  the  law  as  giv- 
ing workers  the  right  to  seek 
damages  for  unfair  dis- 
missal. In  fact,  it  was  in- 
tended that  unfairly  dis- 
missed workers  should  get 
their  jobs  back;  it  fails  so 
badly  that  less  than  1 per  cent 
of  applications  for  unfair  dis- 


missal result  in  re-engage- 
ment  or  reinstatement. 

Mr  Heseltine  may  have 
done  a service  by  making  his 
suggestion.  In  opposing  him. 
we  must  avoid  the  danger  of 
defending  a status  quo  which 
requires  workers  to  abandon 
most  normal  democratic 
rights  whilst  they  are  at 
work. 

Daniel  Vnlliamy. 

Senior  Lecturer  in 
Industrial  Relations, 

The  University  of  Hull, 

49  Salmon  Grove, 

Hull  HU6  7SZ. 

I AM  sorry  that  he  Guardian 
has  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment's proposal  to  remove 
some  employment  protection 
legislation  from  small  firms. 

I have  never  understood  why 
employers  and  employees 
have  not  been  able  to  contract 
together  without  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament. 

But  the  legislation  should 
mainly  be  judged  on  its  over- 
all effect.  Figures  speak 
louder  than  words.  Since  the 
original  Employment  "Pro- 
tection” Act  was  passed  20 
years  ago.  unemployment 
has  doubled.  In  other  Euro- 
pean countries  such  as  Ger- 
many. where  employment 
legislation  (including  mini- 
mum wage  legislation)  is 
even  stronger  than  here,  un- 
employment is  worse.  You 
recognise  this  fact  In  your 
leader  ("British  workers  are 
amongst  the  least  protected 
in  the  EU”)  but  draw  the 
wrong  conclusions. 

In  the  US,  where  in  the 
post-war  period  unemploy- 
ment at  about  5 per  cent,  was 
worse  than  in  the  UK,  legisla- 
tion is  now  less  stringent, 
and  unemployment  rates 
compare  very  favourably 
with  those  in  Europe. 

So  much  for  “protection”. 
In  the  coming  global  eco- 


nomic wars,  a flexible  labour 
market  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
winning  or  losing.  In  Europe. 
Britain  stands  alone  in  work- 
ing towards  this  goal,  and 
should  have  the  courage  to 
continue. 

AD  Harris. 

Managing  Director, 

L G Harris  & Co  Ltd, 

Stoke  Prior, 

Bromsgrove.  Worcs  B60  4AE. 

THERE  was  some  interest- 
ing linguistic  activity  go- 
ing on  during  the  exchanges 
at  Prime  Minister's  Ques- 
tions in  the  Commons  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

The  employment  rights  of 
workers  in  small  businesses, 
we  learn,  have  now  become 
“red  tape”  (such  workers  ob- 
viously being  inferior  citi- 
zens because  of  where  they 
work),  and  in  its  de regula- 
tory zeal  the  Government  is 
removing  only  “unneces- 
sary” bureacracy.  Who  is  it, 
however,  who  is  defining 
"unnecessary”? 

Peter  Bolton. 

60  Collier  Road, 

Hastings, 

East  Sussex  TN34  SJS. 

OUR  Government  consis- 
tently rejects  economic 
and  social  initiatives  ema- 
nating from  Europe,  often  _ 
claiming  that  Britain  must 
retain  its  independence, 
whilst  also  implying  that  we 
have  nothing  to  learn  from 
foreigners.  How  odd  there- 
fore, that  so  many  senior 
Conservatives  want  Britain 
slavishly  to  follow  the  tiger 
economies  of  South-east 
Asia.  Or  does  sovereignty  not 
matter  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  further  cutting  the 
wages  and  welfare  of  British 
people? 

Pete  Durey. 

22  Rivers  Street, 
BathBA24EA. 


How  is  life  a lottery  if  Camelot 
always  wins  the  prize? 


A minister  full  of  faith 


I HAVE  seen  Beatrix  Camp- 
bell’s article  on  the  Royal 
Trust  (Faith  healers  at  work 
In  Irish  hospitals,  March  5). 
Your  readers  will  wish  to  be 
aware  of  the  following  facts 
which  the  article  failed  to 
address. 

The  Royal  Trust  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  health 
service  in  Northern  Ireland. 

It  provides  most  of  the 
regional  specialities  to  the 
whole  population.  It  also 
meets  the  needs  for  acute  hos- 
pital services  of  the  local  pop- 
ulation of  North  and  West 
Belfast  — without  regard  to 
religious  affiliation.  It  enjoys 
an  international  reputation 
for  the  expertise  of  its  staff 
and  the  quality  of  its  care. 

To  suggest  that  govern- 
ment funding  policies  will 
“make  it  impossible  for  the 

Royal  to  provide  the  services 
plannedfor  the  next  year”  is 
nonsense.  The  Royal’s  income 
in  the  current  financial  year 
Is  around  £120  million.  This 
figure  reflects  the  outcome  of 
my  management  executive's 
arbitration  on  a contract  dis- 
pute between  the  Royal  Trust 
and  its  principal  purchaser, 
the  Eastern  Board. 

That  arbitration  was  based 
on  contract  guidelines  which 
applied  across  the  health  and 
social  services  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Royal  lias  been 
treated  no  differently  to  other 
trusts,  including  the  Belfast 
City  Hospital  Trust,  which 
also  serves  the  needs  of  both 


communities.  Moreover,  the 
Board  of  the  Royal  Trust  has 
accepted  my  offer  of  short- 
term financial  help  both  this 
year  and  next  year  to  enable 
the  trust  to  bring  its  income 
and  expenditure  Into  line. 

The  Government  in  North- 
ern Ireland  has  willingly 
adopted  the  Policy  Appraisal 
and  Fair  Treatment  adminis- 
trative guidance,  which  was 
developed  from  a UK-wide  ini- 
tiative on  equality  proofing. 
As  evidence  of  its  openness  on 
the  matter,  the  Government 
publishes  an  annual  report  on 
its  implementation. 

Of  course,  a broad  range  of 
interest  groups,  including  the 
Unison  trade  union,  have 
prayed  PAFT  in  aid  of  specific 
grievances,  but  the  guide- 
lines must  be  applied  to  com- 
plex administrative  issues 

which  may  not  be  as  black 
and  white  as  some  would 
wish. 

Finally,  there  is  no  greater 
evidence  of  the  Government's 
support  for  the  Royal  Trust 
and  the  people  of  North  and 
West  Belfast  than  its  commit- 
ment to  a major  rebuild  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  an- 
nounced in  June  1995.  An  in- 
vestment of  £65  million  de- 
serves. at  least 
acknowledgement 
Malcolm  Moss. 

M inister  for  Health  and 
Social  Services, 

Dundonald  House. 

Upper  Newtonards  Road, 
Belfast  BT43SF. 


Unhappy  Patten  for  the  future 


CHRIS  Patten's  eagerness 
to  learn  from  Asia  is  to  be 
welcomed  but  it  was  not  just 
Tory  right-wingers  who  were 
left  “choking  on  their  corn- 
flakes” by  his  interview  (Still 
the  governor.  March  8). 

Pointing  to  the  lower  tax 
and  public  expenditure  rates 
in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere, 
he  argues  that  this  strategy 
would  also  bring  higher  em- 
ployment in  Britain  and 
Europe.  Readers  should  be 
cautious  about  this  crude 
causal  relationship. 

“Tiger  economies"  like 
Singapore,  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong  itself  are  city  states 
where  lower  levels  of  public 
expenditure  are  plausible. 
Others,  like  South  Korea, 
have  achieved  high  growth 
rates  only  a t vast  social  ex- 
pense and  a level  of  union 
bashing  that  even  Mr  Hesel- 
tine would  balk  at.  And  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  pro- 
tectionist strategies  that  nur- 
tured fledgling  Asian  indus- 
tries in  their  formative  years 
— all  of  which  are  now  unac- 
ceptable in  Europe. 

The  governor  would  do 
well  to  look  again  at  the  les- 
sons Europe  should  learn 
from  Asia.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  and  worked  at  the 
grassroots  level  there  must 
wonder  bow  Britain  could 
develop  the  same  community 
spirit  and  social  responsi- 
bility. The  degree  of  local 
organisation  in  many  com- 
munities is  a key  factor  in 


successful,  people-centred 
responses  to  poverty 
elimination. 

Poverty  has  grown  in  Brit- 
ain since  Mr  Patten’s  depar- 
ture. Working  partnerships 
between  state  and  communi- 
ties in  support  of  local  initia- 
tives are  a valuable  tool  to 
reverse  this  trend.  But  to  de- 
velop them  we  must  spend 
public  money  and  learn 
social  technologies  from 
elsewhere. 

Dan  Rees. 

Finsbury  Park, 

London. 

I HAVE  just  read  Hugo 
I Young's  article  (Signs  point 
right  for  a new  Tory  guvnor, 
March  7).  I’ve  often  confused 
the  Tory  Pattens.  Which  one 
was  it  who  told  those  porkies 
about  the  cost  of  Labour  tax 
proposals  during  the  1992 
election. 

Mark  Leaf. 

39  Wearside  Drive, 

Durham  DHl  lLE. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  past  to  1 19  Farringdon 
Road.  London  EC1R  3ER,  and 
by  e-mail  to 

leilersdaguardian.co.uk. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime 
telephone  number,  even  in  e- 
mailed  letters.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  receipt  of 
letters.  We  may  edit  them: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear. 


THE  Director-General  of  the 
National  Lottery,  Peter 
Davis,  thinks  that  toe  £10  rule 
change  was  “a  clarification  of 
toe  contractual  rights  of  play- 
ers” (Lottery  drops  guarantee 
of  £10  for  three  numbers, 
March  7). 

Yesterday,  I bought  my  regu- 
lar ticket  of  one  set  of  numbers 
for  five  weeks,  understanding 
that  if  1 correctly  forecast  three 
numbers  in  a given  week,  I 
was  guaranteed  £10 — Came- 
lofs  explanation  of  toe  con- 
tractual rights.not  mine.  I now 
understand  that  they  will  not 
honour  their  promise  <”Xf  you 
have  matched  any  three  num- 
bers from  the  first  six  main 
numbers  drawn  in  any  order, 
you  win  the  Match  Three  prize. 
This  is  a fixed  prize  of  £10'1. 

Anybody  reasonably  numer- 
ate could  see  that  it  is  statisti- 
cally possible,  although  highly 
improbable,  that  Camelot 
could  be  required  to  pay  out 
more  than  the  week’s  prize 
fund.  Surely  the  risk  they 
undertake  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a turf  accountant  or  casino 
operator?  And  what  Is  Oflot's 
role  in  this? 

Rob  Jones. 

14a  St  Helens  Crescent 
Hastings. 

East  Sussex  TN34  2EW. 


SURELY  the  current  fuss 
about  our  National  Lottery 
is  focusing  on  the  wrong  end  of 
toe  prizes  available.  Whilst  it 
will  be  galling  to  have  the 
minimum  reduced  to  less  than 
£10.  this  is  in  line  with  toe 
Football  Pools’  current  rules 
when  there  are  over  eight 
score  draws  on  the  coupon. 
Changing  this  maximum 
payout  would  have  been  a bet- 
ter use  of  Oflot's  time.  I’m 
happy  for  those  who  have  been 
made  multiple  millionaires, 
but  1 haven't  heard  any  com- 
plaints from  big  pools  winners 
who  have  to  make  do  with  a 
mere  £1  or  £2  million. 

Neville  Rogers. 

25  Kenilworth  Road, 
Basingstoke. 

/CAMELOT  wants  to  play 
without  having  file 
remotest  chance  of  losing.  A 
boycott  of  their  lottery — 
replaced  by  buying  scratch 
cards  for  the  numerous  chari- 
table organisations  that  now 
have  to  raise  funds  in  this  way 
— would  show  them  that  we  do 
not  want  to  play  by  their  rules, 
and  would  hurt  them  In  the 
only  place  they  care  about 
Mark  Povey. 

3 Byde  Street, 

Hertford  SG143AL. 


Cancer  in  a foreign  field 


WE  read  with  considerable 
concern  toe  article  by 
Richard  Col  bey  (Foreign 
fields  where  justice  withers. 
February  24)  regarding  the 
case  brought  by  Edward  Con- 
nelly against  us.  We  would 
like  to  make  the  following 
corrections: 

Throat  cancer  is  not  “quite 
a common  condition  among 
the  [Rdssing]  mine  workers." 
In  fact,  the  incidence  erf1  throat 
cancer  among  employees  at 
Rdssing  is  very  low.  Out  of  a 
total  workforce  of  some  7,000 
employees  since  toe  start-up 
of  toe  mine  in  1976,  only  three 
instances  of  laryngeal  cancer 
have  been  identified.  Statisti- 
cally. these  cases  yield  an  Age 
Standardised  Incident  Rate 
(ASIRt  of  0.137  for  Rdssing 
compared  to  an  AS  DR  of  5.750 
for  South  Africa,  an  A SIR  of 
5.520  for  Scotland,  where  Mr 
Connerly  has  resided  since 
leaving  Ross  mg's  employ - 
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ment  and  an  ASIRoffi.lOfor 
the  world  total  statistics. 

The  article  also  falls  to  men- 
tion the  well-established  link 
between  smoking  and  laryn- 
geal cancer  and  that  Mr  Con- 
nelly was  a smoker.  As  we 
have  consistently  made  clear, 
RTZ  remains  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  defend  any  action 
brought  on  Mr  Connelly's  be- 
half in  the  proper  forum, 
namely  Namibia. 

RTZ  has  always  placed  the 
highest  priority  on  employee 
health  and  safety.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  carried  out  a 
detailed  study  at  Rdssing  in 
1992  and  concluded  that  the 
likelihood  of  radiation-in- 
duced occupational  illness  at 
Rdssing  was  extremely  low. 
John  G Hughes. 

Head  of  Public  Affairs, 

RTZ  Ltd, 

6 St  James’s  Square. 

London  SW1Y4LD. 


MACHYNLLETH:  A couple  of 
particularly  good  titles  to 
recommend  this  week,  one  for 
birdwatchers,  the  other  for 
railway  buffs.  The  first  is 
called  Montgomeryshire  Bird 
Report  1993-94  but  it  is  much 
more  than  that  It  is  a sum- 
mary of  the  whole  history  of 
toe  county's  birds  and  shows 
the  ups  and  downs  in  the  for- 
tunes of  many  species.  Doing 
better  than  in  the  past  are 
great-crested  grebe,  goosan- 
der. kite,  goshawk  and  sev- 
eral others;  but  there  is  bad 
news  on  black  grouse,  lap- 
wing. curlew,  cuckoo,  sky- 
lark, ring  ouzel,  tree  sparrow 
and  yellowhammer.  This 
report  also  includes  articles 
on  birds  of  prey,  river  birds, 
barn  owl  conservation,  bird- 
ringing,  etc  and  costs  £4-45. 
post  free,  from  Montgomery- 
shire Wildlife  Trust.  30  Sev- 
ern St  Welshpool  SY21 7 AD. 

The  other  book  I’ve  been 
reading  Is  a much  heftier  vol- 
ume. a highly  original  contri- 


bution to  the  history  of  an  Im- 
probably surviving  rural  rail- 
way. As  it  has  for  long  years, 
the  Central  Wales  Line  still 

connects  Shrewsbury  with 
West  Wales  via  Craven  Arms 
and  stations  south-west 
across  the  counties  of  Radnor. 
Brecon  and  Carmarthen  and 
so  to  Llanelli  and  Swansea.  It 
is  a leisurely,  beautiful  jour- 
ney and  in  the  uplands  Is 
quite  spectacular.  The  book, 
produced  by  the  Community 
College,  Bishop's  Castle,  is 
the  work  of  a whole  army  of 
enthusiasts  delving  into  the 
memories  of  people  who  over 
many  years  have  worked  on 
or  lived  near  the  tine.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  nearly  50  pages 
of  poems.  You  can  obtain  this 
rewarding  book.  Along  the 
Line,  edited  by  Roger  Garfitt. 
by  sending  £7.50,  plus  £2.50pp, 
to  the  Community  College, 
Bishop’s  Castle.  SYS  8AY, 
making  cheques  payable  to 
Shropshire  County  Council. 

WILLIAM  CONDR  Y 
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A Wheels,  appeals  and 
h government  deals 


' A:-  Tomorrow’sAustrialian  Grand  Prix  in 
\ v Melbourne  takes  place  amid  a storm 

of  local  protest,  and  is  just  one  of  the 
- • state’s  controversial  money-making 
schemes.  NICK  DAVIES  reports 


IMAGINE  for  a moment  that 
a newly-elected  right-wing 
government  announced 
that  In  order  to  attract  lu- 
crative business  to  London, 
they  had  decided  to  stage  an 
international  Grand  Prix  in 
the  capital,  and  that  without 
consultation  they  had  chosen 
as  its  site  the  previously 
peaceful  almost  rural  sur- 
roundings of  Hampstead 
Heath. 

Imagine  how  those  who 
took  refuge  on  the  heath 
would  rise  in  outrage  to  pro- 
test and  how  they  would  fight 
to  repell  the  buzz-saws  and  the 
bulldozers.  And  Imagine  that 
this  government  simply  ig- 
nored them  and  carried  on 
regardless,  slicing  down  the 
trees  and  carving  up  the  soil  to 
construct  more  than  five  kilo- 
meters of  tarmac  track  with  16 
massive  grandstands  along  its 
flanks. 

Now  you  can  begin  to  catch 
some  of  the  flavour  of  the  bit- 
ter row  that  has  surrounded 
the  staging  of  tomorrow’s  Aus- 
tralian Grand  Prix  in  Mel- 
bourne's Albert  Park. 

The  event  was  conceived  by 
the  ultra -conservative  govern- 
ment of  premier  Jeff  Kennett 
who  won  the  Victorian  state 
election  in  October  1992  and 
who  was  portrayed  soon  after- 
wards in  a cartoon  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Age  intently  readings 
book  called  How  I Got  Tough, 
by  Margaret  Thatcher,  declar- 
ing “I  can’t  put  It  down.” 

In  staging  his  festival  of 
burning  rubber  among  the 
swings  and  roundabouts  of  Al- 
bert Park,  he  has  declared  war 
on  the  liberal  middle  classes 
who  live  around  its  edge  and 
on  the  values  they  espouse, 
sign  ailing  the  arrival  of  an  era 
in  which  the  only  values  that 
count  are  those  that  pay  their 
way.  In  simple  terms,  the 
world  acconiingto  Jeff  Ken- 
nett  means  The  Deregulation 
Of  Just  About  Everything. 

For  years,  gambling  was 
outlawed  in  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria. Kennett’s  Labour  prede- 
cessors started  cautiously  to 
open  the  door  to  the  gaming 
industry,  but  Kennett  handed 
them  the  keys  to  the  city.  Vic- 
torians are  now  engaged  in  a 
*20  billion-a-year  gambling 
binge. 

On  prime  land  in  the  heart 
of  Melbourne,  a consortium  of 
local  businessmen  are  build- 
ing a huge  casino.  While  it  is 
under  construction,  a tempo- 
porary  version  is  taking  the 
local's  money  at  a rate  of  $2.1 
billion  a year. 

The  city  which  was  once 
distinguished  by  its  parks  and 
clattering  trams  has  also  be- 


come the  capital  of  Australia's 
96X  industry.  Kennetf  s gov- 
ernment has  legalised  escort 
agencies  so  that  there  are  now 
more  than  230  companies  sell- 
ing women  at  $100  an  hour, 
paying  Kennett’s  government 
$500  for  every  phone  line.  Ken- 
net  has  lilted  a moratorium  on 
brothels,  whose  numbers  bad 
declined  under  the  previous 
Labour  administration,  and 
now  charges  them  a licence 
fee  of  $1 30  plus  $500  for  every 
bed  He  has  allowed  sex  shops 
to  flourish,  selling  hard-core 
pornography  in  open  defiance 
of  federal  law,  and  he  has  per- 
mitted the  arrival  of  sex  bars 
where  naked  table-dancers 
offer  musical  gynaecology  to 
drinkers. 

When  he  first  announced 
the  plan  to  build  a Grand  Prix 
race  track  by  the  lake  in  Al- 
bert Park,  his  opponents  had 
numerous  weapons  with 
which  to  fight  him.  So  Kennett 
removed  them  all  They  could 
have  challenged  him  on  plan- 
ning grounds  or  tried  to  prove 
he  was  in  breach  of  laws  to 
protect  the  environment  Ken- 
nett poshed  through  legisla- 
tion to  exempt  the  Grand  Prix  ‘ 
from  all  planning  and  environ- 
mental regulation.  They  could 
have  sued  him  for  damage 
caused  to  their  homes  by 
subsidence  or  noise  pollution: 
Kennett  pushed  through  legis- 
lation to  block  all  compensa- 
tion claims  arising  from  the 
Grand  Prix. 


HIS  opponents  knew 

that  Kennett  had  used 
tax-payers'  money  to 
buy  the  rights  to  stage 
the  Grand  Prix  from  Bemie 
Ecclestone,  the  London  mil- 
lionaire who  controls  world- 
wide Formula  One  racing,  and 
they  knew  be  had  pledged 
more  public  money  to  pay  for 
construction  work,  but  all  the 
figures  were  kept  secret  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
gave  them  a chance  to  uncover 
the  truth;  but  Kennett  pushed 
through  legislation  to  block  all 
applications  for  official  paper- 
work connected  with  the  deal 
In  response,  thousands  of 
objectors  formed  the  Save  Al- 
bert Park  organisation  and 
took  to  the  streets  with  plac- 
ards. They  turned  out  to  pro- 
test as  workmen  set  about  de- 
stroying 1.000 of  the 
parkland’s  trees.  More  than 
600  were  arrested,  but  the 
courts  said  they  had  broken  no 
law  by  protesting  on  public 
land:  Kennett  then  pushed 
through  legislation,  to  seal  off 
sections  of  the  park  for  17 
weeks,  so  that  it  became  an 
offence  for  members  of  the 


public  to  walk  there.  The  man 
who  stood  to  earn  most  from 
the  Grand  Prix  project,  its 
managing  director  Ron 
Walker,  was  a close  personal 
friend  of  Kennett's.  Walker's 
company  was  guaranteed  and 
funded  by  tax-payers  in  Vic- 
toria and  yet  no  one  knows 
how  much  public  money  has 
been  invested  in  him. 

Together  with  the  out- 
spoken media  millionaire  Ker- 
ry Packer  and  another  close 
friend  of  Kennett's,  Lloyd  Wil- 
liams, Walker  runs  the  com- 
pany which  was  awarded  the 
monopoly  to  operate  casinos 
in  tlie  region.  Walker  person- 
ally had  earned  $17.7  million 
from  the  casino  deal  while 
Packer  had  gained  $80  million 
and  Williams  $29.7  million.  As 
more  and  more  money  was 
spent  in  the  casino,  other 
businesses  began  to  suffer. 
Most  major  retail  industries 
in  Victoria  reported  a year 
without  growth;  spending  on 
clothing  had  fallen  by  $5  mil- 
lion and  on  leisure  services  by 
$47  million.  The  Retail  Trad- 
ers Association  decided  to  sur- 
vey 14,000  businesses  to  check 
the  effect  on  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  casino  announced  that  it 
would  never  close,  not  even  on 
Christmas  Day. 

The  city's  two  archbishops 
have  linked  the  casino  with 
the  staging  of  the  Grand  Prix 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Melbourne,  Frank  Little, 
spoke  out  at  a Christmas 
midnight  mass  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  accusing  the  orga- 
nisers of  the  race  and  the 
owners  of  the  casino  of  de- 
stroying Victoria's  cultural 
and  social  fabric.  He  and  the 
Anglican  Archbishop,  Dr 
Keith  Rayner,  both  declined  to 
bless  the  new  track. 

Kennett's  justification  was 
the  bottom  line.  “We  have  a 
responsibility  as  a govern- 
ment to  try  to  lift  this  state  out 
of  the  doldrums.”  He  said  the 
church  leaders  were  “yester- 
day's people”. 

The  different  strands  of 
“Jeffism"  have  now  become 
twisted  together.  Pornogra- 
phy stores  are  offering  a 20  per 
cent  discount  to  customers 
with  Grand  Prix  tickets.  The 
biggest  brothel  in  the  city  now 
sells  its  women  for  casino 
chips  as  well  as  cash.  Like 
Thatcher,  Kennett  may  have 
tom  up  tradition  and  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  many,  but 
he  has  won  the  hearts  and  wal- 
lets of  those  who  profit  from 
his  values. 

And  with  the  opposition 
still  profoundly  damaged  by 
the  memory  of  their  last 
period  in  power,  Kennett  Is 
still  likely  to  win  the  state 
elections  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

One  of  the  Albert  Park  pro- 
testers put  his  views  quite  ‘ 
simply.  In  the  midst  of  a Mel- 
bourne demonstration  last 
year,  his  placard  addressed 
his  enemy  directly.  “Kennett. 
you  gormless  pillock."  And  he 
owes  it  all  to  Margaret 


ALEX  DUVAL  SMITH  on  a growing  threat  to  the  national 
gastronomic  compulsion  as  more  Parisians  eat  vite 


Mange 
tout  de 
suite, 
waiter 


PARISIAN  cafes  are  not 
yet  resounding  to  calls 
of  “une  ptate  de  biftre 
et  un  packet  de  chips,  s’il 
vous  plait”.  But  a new  sur- 
vey has  confirmed  every 
French  person’s  fears:  gas- 
tronomy is  losing  onttofast 
food. 

At  Burger  King  in  Place 
Voltaire,  30-year-old  Franck 
looked  sheepishly  at  his 
half-eaten  Whopper.  Every 
fibre  in  his  body  told  him 

that  be  should  have  gone  to 
the  cafe  next  door,  rather 
than  spend  fr-44.30  (£5  JO)  on 
a burger,  chips  and  a Coke. 
There,  be  got  to  have  a cro- 
que-monsie  ur  (toasted 
cheese  and  ham  sandwich) 
and  a beer  for  less  money. 

“This  won’t  even  fill  me 
up.  Ton  walk  into  fastfood 
restaurants  believing  they 
will  be  cheaper,  cleaner  and 
somehow  better  because 
you  help  yourself!  None  of 
this  is  true  but  you  get 
caught  up  in  the  illusion,” 
he  said.  Franck  and  his  girl- 
friend, Patricia,  who  work 
in  a children's  activity  cen- 
tre, admitted  that  their  eat- 
ing habits  were  in  line  with 
the  findings  of  a survey  in  Le 
Figaro  this  week. 

Compared  to  30  years  ago, 
the  French  eat  fewer  calo- 
ries and  spend  less  time  and 
money  on  their  bellies,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey.  In 
1965,  the  average  person 
spent  two  and  half  hours  a 
day  at  the  dining  table. 
Today's  figure  stands  at  lhr 
20  mins.  The  big  losers  on 
the  dinner  table  are  pota- 
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Last  orders?  — time  spent 
at  the  table  is  shrinking  fast 

toes,  sugar  and  bread,  the 
consumption  of  which  has 
more  than  halved.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  red  meat  are 
down  by  25  and  15  per  cent 
respectively.  The  winner  is 
frozen  food — up  from  2k  gs 
in  1965  to  37kgs  per  person 
per  year. 

Patricia  nodded  in  recog- 
nition. “The  trouble  is. 
people  do  not  appreciate 
good  food  anymore.  The 
other  day,  we  had  some 
friends  over  for  dinner.  We 
madea  real  effort,  even  with 
the  table  decorations.  But 
nobody  noticed,”  she  said. 

Franck  added:  “Family 
dinners  are  a thing  of  the 
past.  My  old  man  still  goes 
to  corner  shops  because  he 
says  he  appreciates  the  qual- 
ity but  most  of  us  are  happy 
to  shop  in  supermarkets 
where  all  the  food  yon  buy 
tastes  the  same.” 

As  ever,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
are  seen  as  the  culprits. 

Even  though  “le  plateau  re- 
pas  TV”  (TV  dinners)  has 
not  caught  on.  take-away 
Chinese  dinners  and  home- 
delivery  pizzas  are  boom- 
ing. Annick.  also  aged  30,  at 
the  next  table  in  Burger 
King,  admitted  she  Increas- 
ingly saw  food  purely  as 
nourishment  “I  would 
rather  see  a good  film  than 

spend  my  time  eating. 


Tonight  r m going  to  the  cin- 
ema and  I will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  fast  food  before 
or  after  the  film,”  she  said. 

Boulevard  des  Itallens,  a 
street  thick  with  cinemas, 
has  its  McDonalds.  But  even 
the  French  restaurants 
here,  like  the  Batifbl  and  Ro- 
maln  phain^  promote  the 
speed  of  their  service  above 
the  quality  of  the  food.  Then 
there  are  the  crfrpes  stands, 
the  cafes*  “form ales  ex- 
press” and  Lina’s 
i Sandwiches. 

, But  some  food  experts 
reacted  defensively  to  the 
survey’s  findings.  Claude 
Grignon,  an  agronomics 
researcher,  said:  “Before 
fast-food,  self-service  res- 
taurants had  their  time.  It  is 
wrong  to  think  France  has 
lost  its  love  of  food.” 

Yet  only  last  week,  the  top 
Tour  d’ Argent  restaurant 
lost  Its  third  Afichelin  star 
and  the  agriculture  minister 
launched  a tele  vision  adver- 
tising campaign  to  encour- 
age French  people  to  have 
“a  taste  for  taste”. 

Mr  Grignon  said  “We  are 
looking  at  a nhangftinftflting 
patterns,  not  necessarily  a 
decline.  Women  work,  so 
they  have  less  time  to  cook. 
There  is  also  a move  towards 
uniformity.  If  you  tried  sell- 
ing a real  free-range  chicken 
, in  a supermarket,  people 
would  complain  that  its 
taste  was  too  strong,  its 
meat  too  dark  and  too 
tough."  Franck  and  Patricia 
agreed,  but  felt  the  survey 
proved  there  was  areal  - 
threat  to  their  quality  of  life. 
Franck  said:  “We  are  ah 
caught  up  in  the  McDonald- 
Dlsney-frozen-food  culture. 
What’s  happening  is  a sign 
of  over-consumption  in  a 
sick  society. 

“Several  of  our  friends 
have  started  eating  macrobi- 
otic food,  which  is  a kind  of 
over-reaction  to  this  general 
trend”.  And,  finishing  the 
last  chip,  he  added;  “It’s 
only  going  to  get  worse  with 
McDonald  birthday  parties 
and  an  increasingly  high- 
speed approach  to  life."  j 
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Keeping  his  head  . . . Martin  Mears  presides  over  a faction-riven  society 


Country  lawman  takes 
on  the  City  stickers 


Law  Society  president  Michael  Mears  has 
had  to  put  up  with  some  flak  but,  finds 
JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  he  can  give  as  good 
as  he  gets.  Photograph:  SEAN  SMITH 


JUST  six  months  after 
he  started  his  new  job, 
Martin  Mears  was  as- 
tonished to  be  pre- 
sented with  a gold 
watch.  The  inscription  was 
pretty  startling,  too:  “Don’t  let 
the  bastards  get  you  down". 

It's  not  the  sort  of  memento 
the  Law  Society,  the  venerable 
body  representing  the  inter- 
ests of 65.000  solicitors,  usu- 
ally goes  in  for.  For  the  last  40 
years.  Buggins  after  Buggins 
has  been  elected  president 
without  any  contest.  When 
Mears  broke  ranks  and  stood 
against  Buggins  No 41  — and 
won  — all  hell  was  let  loose  in 
the  Law  Soc's  sarcophagus. 
Since  then,  he's  become  so  em- 
battled. his  friends  needed  to 
present  a showy  token  of 
support 

Almost  alone  among  the 
professions,  solicitors  have 
made  their  recent  rows  pub- 
lic. What’s  more,  they’re  about 
naked  self-interest;  and  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  players 
are  as  m ueh  part  of  the  furore 
as  outrage  over  issues.  Recent 
headlines  in  the  Mail  on  Sun- 
day screamed:  "The  strange 
love  life  of  the  Law  Chief  who 
believes  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage." 

Smears  for  Mears  were  part 
of  the  game,  an  unthinkable 
move  for  the  most  upright  pin- 
stripes in  the  land.  But  not 
unprecedented  in  the  last  two 
years.  One  of  the  vice-presi- 
dential Buggins  had  to  stand 
down  because  of  persistent  al- 
legations that  he  was  a serial 
groper. 

Martin  Mears  Is  portrayed 
— or  caricatured  — as  an  ex- 
treme right-winger,  who 
revels  in  political  incorrect- 
ness: who  wants  to  keep  the 
law's  rich  pastures  for  the 
grazers  already  there.  Law 

schools  flooding  the  market  . 
with  UBs  for  whom  there  is 
no  work?  Slash  the  number  of 
graduates,  says  Mears.  Hard- 
pressed  solicitors  dare  to  cut 
the  price  of  conveyancing? 

Put  the  fees  back  to  their 
proper  levels,  he  argues. 

Most  infemous  of  all  he's 
seen  as  the  scourge  of  femi- 
nism. Media  reports  this  week 
suggested  that  harassment  Is 
so  rife  among  solicitors  that  a 
hot  line  to  the  Law  Society’s 
offices  was  going  to  be  set  up 
to  deal  with  complaints.  But 
Mears,  the  word  was,  might 
kibosh  the  plan. 

“A  non-issue,"  says  Mears 
in  the  plummy  tones  of  the 
East  Anglian  country  solici- 
tor, He  maintains  the  inci- 
dence of  sexual  harassment 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated 
by  Ills  opponents.  There's  no 
need  for  the  Society  to  set  up 
its  own  procedures  to  deal 
with  harassment  — It's  al- 
ready classed  as  professional 
misconduct  by  the  Solicitors’ 
Complaints  Body.  "In  the  last 
five  years,  they've  had  46  com- 
plaints. How  many  were  up- 


held? A tiny  number." 

So  why,  you  ask,  do  the  75 
council  members,  in  their 
mausoleum  in  Chancery 
Lane,  worry  about  it  so  much? 
"It  is  a re-banging  of  the  femi- 
nist drum,  an  issue  they’d  like 
to  keep  alive  for  their  own  ob- 
-vious  reasons.  If  you  com- 
plain. they  say  ‘Aha,  you're 
soft  on  sexual  harassment' Or 
“Perhaps  you're  in  favour  of 
it' Absurd!” 

But  it's  true  that  it  was  only 
when  complaints  about  serial 
groping  by  that  vice  president 
were  made  by  council  member 
Eileen  Pembridge,  that  the 
largely  male  bastion  on  Chan- 
cery Lane  became  aware  that 
a problem  existed  within  its 
own  portals.  But  does  he  ac- 
cept harassment  occurs? 

"Of  course  it  exists.  But  then 
you've  got  to  ask  yourself ‘Is  it 
a great  problem?'  Now,  Tm 
sure  some  solicitors  batter 
their  wives,  but  is  it  a 
problem?" 

The  implication  is,  of 
course,  that  an  isolated 
instance  isn't  the  same  as  a 
trend  requiring  investigation 
and  remedy.  Mears  makes  an 
analogy  that  plunges  him  into 
deeper  water.  "If  it  was  estab- 
lished that  one  solicitor  was 
an  alcoholic,  would  that  be  an 
argument  for  breathalysing 
all  solicitors?" 


‘Excessive 
numbers  are  bad 
for  the  profession. 
We  have  an  influx 
of  cheap  labour, 
and  some  end  up 
as  para-legals’ 

Of  course,  there's  no  paral- 
lel at  all,  but  Mears,  who  looks 
every  inch — every  cubic  inch 
— the  rubicund  country  prac- 
titioner he  is,  steams  on 
regardless. 

“Last  year  I opposed  targets 
for  the  employment  of  ethnic 
minorities.  And  I attracted 
the  predictable  opprobium. 

It’s  un-enforcable.  It's  ineffec- 
tive, it’s  gesture  politics.  I con- 
sider Tm  a member  of  a lib- 
eral. learned  profession.  It’s 
not  necessary  to  tell  me  every- 
one should  be  considered  on 
their  merits.  It  would  be  quite 
shameful  to  turn  somebody 
down,  qualified  for  the  job.  for 
reasons  of  sex  or  race." 

No  wonder  his  enemies' 
problem  — a word  much  used 
at  the  Law  Society  these  days 
of  cliques  and  cabals — is  not 
that  he  is  right-wing,  but  that 
he’s  a maverick. 

You  can  see  why  they're 
concerned  about  his  unpredic- 
tibility.  Politically,  he's  al- 
ways voted  Tory,  but  is  aware 


erf  the  casualties  as  well  as  the 
triumphs  of  Thatcherism,  and 
says  his  enthusiasm  is  dented 
at  the  moment  Professionally, 
he's  wealthy  enough  to  have 
spent  thousands  of  pounds  on 
his  election  campaign,  but 
says  he’ll  certainly  accept 
£7,500  in  expenses  when  he 
stands  for  an  unprecedented 
second  presidential  year — if 
the  Society  decides  on  this 
allowance  for  all  would-be 
office  holders.  But  while  he's 
shunned  some  presidential 
perks  of  office,  he  has  no 
qualms  about  occupying  a 
handsome  18th  century  house 
in.  Ironically,  Carey  Street 
where  the  Law  Society  lodges 
its  presidents.  "I  live  In  a Ear 
grander  place  than  this  in  Nor- 
folk,” he  says,  in  his  panelled 
parlour  while  the  butler  lays 
dinner  for  a dozen  in  the  nest 
room. 

However,  while  the  law 
might  be  a liberal  profession,  , 
solicitors  cover  the  political 
spectrum.  Whatever  their 
hue.  their  professional  body  is 
fissured  and  seething  with  fac- 
tions. And  Eileen  Pembridge 
who.  along  with  Henry  Hodge 
(husband  of  the  Labour  MP) 
stood  against  him  for  the  pres- 
idency, alleges  that  Mears  has 
created  an  unprecedented,  cli- 
mate of  fear  and  distrust  in 
the  profession. 

So  there  are  tricks  and  traps 
laid  for  him,  he  reckons.  But 
then,  as  Mears  admits,  he  does 
sometimes  shoot  from  the  hip. 
And  the  fight  has  got  dirty. 

The  Mail  on  Sunday  said  he 
was  a hypocrite  claiming  his 
public  support  for  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  — he  believes 
there  are  too  many  divorces  — 
is  at  odds  with  his  own  situa- 
tion as  a divorcee.  His  ex-wife 
was  quoted  in  that  paper  as 
saying  that  he  really  believed 
in  marriage,  but  he  was  a phi- 
landerer. who  reckoned  there 
should  be  one  law  for  himself, 
and  another  for  the  rest 

Mears  is  still  smarting  from 
the  sting  "You’ve  got  to  ask 
yourself  how  and  why  the 
Mail  on  Sunday  focused  on  my 
marital  arrangements.  For 
God’s  sake  I’ve  been  separated 
from  my  wife  for  10  years  and 
divorced  for  five.  This  isn't  ex- 
actly a case  of  the  Casanova  of 
Norfolk.  They  tracked  down 
my  wife  and  asked  her  to  give 
me  a glowing  reference  which, 
unsurprisingly,  she  declined 
to  do". 

But  apart  from  the  personal 
flack — and  Mears  gives  at 
least  as  good  as  he  gets — the 
big  problem  is  that  the  Law 
Society  is  so  ossified  in  its 
practices  and  procedures  that 
it  is  largely  immune  to  the 
reforms  he  wards  to  introduce. 
Everyone’s  transfixed  by  an 
air  of  “NoCan  Do-ism"  as  he 
calls  it  "In  the  past  the  Chan- 
cery Lane  orthodoxy  has  been 
that  it  was  more  or  less  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  worth- 
while. The  Master  of  the  Rolls 


| would  object.  Or  the  Lord 
j Chancellor.  Or  the  Office  of 
! Fair  Trading.  Or  the  Monopo- 
lies Commission.  Or  the 
National  Consumer  Council" 
Mears  is  willing,  at  least  to 
fight  he  wants  to  halt  the  gallop 
of  cut-price  conveyancing  by 
ending  professional  indemnity 
insurance  which  compensates 
clients  if  a solicitor  botches  a 
house  sale.  But  the  tide  in  the 
profession  is  against  him.  It  is. 
too,  in  his  campaign  to  reduce 
the  number  of  law  graduates, 
some  of  whom  are  undercut- 
ting the  market  in  order  to 
scrape  a living. 

"Excessive  numbers  are 
bad  for  the  profession  because 
we  ha  ve  an  influx  of  cheap 
labour,  and  some  of  them  end 
up  as  para- legals.  B ut  I'm 
accused  of  protectionism  if  I 
say  it  is  in  the  community's 
interests  to  have  strong,  well- 
trained  professions." 

Indeed.  Mears  the  Maverick 


comes  across  very  much  as 
the  protector  of  his  profession, 
in  spite  of  the  unnoticed,  un- 
rewarded pro  born  work  his 
Finn,  and  many  other  prac- 
tices do  for  hard-up  clients. 
What  he  can't  uc  i.>  is  mat.  for 
all  his  interest  m democrat!- 
rising  the  Law  Society,  money 
still  matters. 

"You  are  asking  for  pro 
bono  work  front  people  who 
are  doing  well  You  are  saying 
You  are  doing  well  out  of  soc  i- 
ety.  give  some  of  it  back’." 

So  is  he  a fat  cat? 

“No.  No.  No.  Don't  you  dare 
say  that  I’m  not  admitting 
anything  of  the  kind, " he  says 
emphatically  but  affably. 

All  right,  but  as  his  own 
firm  with  50  staff  and  four  of- 
fices, can  afford  to  da  some 
work  for  free,  he  m ust  be  a 
fairish  cat? 

"It  is  a reasonable  country’ 
practice.  You'd  never  get  me  to 
admit  I'm  a fat  cat.  Ever." 
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For  too  long  arts  have  been  dominated  by 
the  visual.  Now  radio  is  getting  its  own  back 

The  sound  of  silence 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


INVITED  to  t ree-assoclate 
with  the  word  “radio",  few 
of  us  would  com*?  up  with 
the  word  “art".  The  fact 
that,  to  many,  art  connotes  the 
visual  reflects  the  low  place  in 
the  hierarchy  or  sense.?  that 
hearing  occupies  in  Western 
countries  — like  taste  and 
smell,  it's  almost  invariably 
ranked  after  sight,  even 
though  it’s  one  of  the  most 
evocative  of  senses.  Anthro- 
pologist Richard  Thorn  gave 
his  students  a questionnaire 
that  asked  them  to  identify  the 
two  or  three  dominant  sound 
markers  From  their  childhood: 
they  all  came  up  with  deeply 
emotional  and  personal  associ- 
ations — the. scraping  of  Dad's 
razor  or  Mum  singing  in  the 
kitchen  while  cooking  pro- 
duced a powerful  remembered 
sense  of  security. 


And  yet,  though  the  1970s 
and  1980s  saw  the  emergence  of 
successful  artists  like  Brian 
Eno  and  Laurie  Anderson  ex- 
perimenting with  the  aural 
and  oral,  we  still  don'thave  a 
cultural  theory  of  sound  that 
parallels  the  visual.  One 
reason  is  that  sound  artists 
come  from  many  different  dis- 
courses — acoustic  composers 
and  producers  of  computer- 
generated music  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  installa- 
tion artists  and  visual  artists 
moving  into  sound.  Both  kinds 
appropriate  bits  of  original  or 
found  sound  and  reconstruct 
them  into  a new  whole.  Some 
have  ventured  into  Warholian 
excess:  the  Canadian  station 
Jupiter  once  ran  a Bve-hour 
broadcast  of  the  sound  of 
paper  being  tom. 

This  month  at  an  interna- 
tional symposium  organised 
by  Northern  Arts  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sunderland,  British 
sound  artists  played  examples 
of  their  work.  Katharine  Nor- 
man's digitally  produced  mon- 
tage uses  silence  to  make  the 


listener  stop  and  ponder  in  a 
way  no  traditional  radio  pro- 
ducer would  dare  risk.  Bill 
Furlong,  the  doyen  erf  British 
audio  artists,  records  people 
answering  banal  questions 
like  “where  do  you  come 
from?"  and  then  edits  their 
answers  to  bring  out  an  ab- 
stract quality  that  "operates 
more  like  colours  in  a paint- 
ing. You  stop  hearing  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  words  and 
start  to  hear  something  more 
expressive.”  And  it  works. 

In  other  countries  sound  art 
is  to  be  found  in  community 
radio  stations.  In  the  1980s 
Japan  experienced  a boom  in 
“mini  FM"  stations,  "narrow- 
casting” to  a 100  metre  radius, 
which  didn’t  require  a licence 
because  of  the  weakness  of 
their  signal.  Tietsuo  Kogawa 
argued  that  such  "block  radio" 
could  reactivate  areas  and  .em- 
power people  and,  to  show  how 
simple  the  technology  was, 
managed  in  IS  minutes  to  con- 
struct part  of  a transmitter. 

In  Berkeley,  California, 

Over  The  Edge  is  a weekly 


Ted’s  triumph 


Adam  Sweeting 

THEY  say  music  conies  in 
two  types,  good  and  bad. 
By  the  same  token. 


comedy  either  makes  you . 
laugh  or  leaves  your  face  fro- 
zen. Annie's  Bar  is  a noble 
specimen  erf  the  latter,  and  has 
the  added  effect  of  making  any 
armchair  you're  sitting  in  sud- 
denly feel  as  though  it's  full  of 
lumps  of  cement  and  bro- 
ken springs. 

You're  in  much  safer  hands 
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Can  New  Labour  Defiver? 

mw-  For  the  first  time  In  a generation  the  Labour 
“ITT,  Party  stands  on  the  brink  of  power,  This  book 

comes  at  a time  when  people  are  hungry  to 
know  more  about  Tbny  Blair's  Now  Labour 
Party:  what  it  offers,  what  makes  its  leaders 
tick  and  how  It  win  govern. 

This  book  paints  a picture  of  ihe  kind  of  Britain 
that  Labour  wants  to  create:  it  presents  a 
radical,  exciting  vision,  and  focuses  on  the 
jfiyr  }Jt  i practical  difference  that  the  government  will 
\&j  make  to  people's  lives. 

Order yow  copy  for  £759 
With  FREE  delivery 
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with  Father  Ted  (C-41.  The  first 
series  made  everybody  laugh 
except  the  Mail  On  Sunday 
(“an  orang-utan  could  produce 
something  funnier"),  and  on 
the  evidence  of  last  night's  new 
episode,  HelL  the  second  series 
will  too. 

Encouragingly.  Father  Ted 
remains  virtually  indescrib- 
able. Dissecting  TV  comedy  is 
like  painting  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge  — you  don't  know  when 
to  stop,  you  wish  you'd  never 
started  and  you  suddenly  dis- 
cover you've  lost  your  sense  of 
humour  — but 'Dad  offers  suc- 
cour to  the  critic  by  conforming 
to  nothing:  It  resembles  other 
classic  comedies  only  by  being 
unprecedented.  Not  even  the 
fact  that  Channel  4 are  testing 
Father  Ted  to  destruction  by 
dumping  it  into  the  Friday 
night  morass  of  comedy  and 
pitiful  “youth”  programmes 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  writ- 
era  Graham  Linehan  and 
Arthur  Mathews  have  created 
unoriginal. 

The  main  characters  are  still 
there,  ip  Ted  himself,  the  dis- 
gusting and  deranged  Father 
Jack,  ArdaJ  O'Hanlon’s  idiotic 
Father  DougaL  and  the  Joke 
housekeeper  Mrs  Doyle,  But 
the  genius  of  Father  Ted  is  the 
wdy  its  spirit  can  be  trans- 
ported to  the  most  irrational 
settings.  This  week,  the  men 
wenton  holiday  in  a squalid, 
storm-blasted  caravan  some- 
where in  Ireland.  Desperate  for 
something  to  do.  Ted  and  Dou- 
gal  watched  the  kettle  boil. 

"The  kettle's  boiled  there.  Ted. 
Will  I put  more  water  in  and 
turn  it  on  again?"  asked  Dou- 
gai.  "No,"  said  Ted.  "I  liked  it 
best  tlie  first  time."  Dougat 


three-hour  “live-mix'1  night- 
time show  on  KPFA  made  by 
an  experimental  group  called 
Negati viand.  They  recycle 
audio  material  into  an  impro- 
vised new  mix  and  invite  lis- 
teners to  participate  via  the 
telephone.  Callers- in  can  get 
directly  on  to  air  without 
screening  or  time  delay  and 
deposit  ideas  and  sounds  into 
the  mix — musicians  can 
phone  in  with  their  own  music 
or  elaborate  tapes,  and  Don 
Joyce  brews  It  all  together, 
sometimes  putting  opposing 
callers  in  the  left  and  right 
stereo  channels,  and  ruthlessly 
cutting  those  who  aren't  inter- 
esting, who  are  then  free  to  call 
in  again  The  end  result  Is 
strangely  compelling. 

So  far  most  British  experi- 
mental audio  work  has  been  off 
rather  than  on  air.  But  with  the 
growth  in  ambient  music,  more 
inventive  DJs,  sampling  and 
surfing,  audiences  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  familiar  with 
this  kind  of  work.  And  from 
May  14  till  19,  the  Sound  Works 
Exchange  is  running  a fivwiay 
event  in  which  British  and  Ger- 
man sound  artists,  experimen- 
tal composers  and  DJs  will  ex- 
plore  total  immersion  in  sound 
through  discussions  and  per- 
formances in  London.  The 
sonic  is  clearly  booming. 

For  more  information  contact 
The  Arts  Depot,  26  Pan  eras  Road, 
London  NW1  2TB. 


looked  out  of  the  window 
through  binoculars  and  saw 
herds  of  wildebeest  charging 
across  the  veldt  Ted  rang 
Father  Larry  on  his  mobile 
phone,  causing  Larry's  car  to 
plunge  over  a dift  Bloody  good 
laugh,  actually. 

And  for  those  of  you  who 
like  comedy,  there's  sport . . . 
or  there  should  have  been, 
with  England’s  cricketers  only 
a few  hours  away  from  embar- 
rassing defeat  by  Sri  Lanka  in 
the  World  Cup  quarter-finals, 
and  the  new  Formula  l season 
starting  in  Melbourne  in  ' 
the  early  hours  of  tomorrow 
morning.  On  Sky  Sports,  the 
World  Cup  hasn't  been  a great 
sporting  event  yet  but  it  has 
provided  a fascinating  parallel 
universe  of  political  intrigue 
and  culture-shocks,  especially 
Kenya’s  drubbing  of  West 
Indies.  But  there  has  been 
nothing  at  all  to  watch  on  our 
terrestrial  networks.  Arma- 
geddon in  TV  sports  coverage 
creeps  closer. 

But,  hey,  our  topTV  techno- 
crats can  still  churn  out  a fine 
whodunit  riVs  latest  Ruth 
Rendell  Mystery  is  The  Secret 
House  Of  Death,  starring  per- 
petually panic-stricken. 
Amanda  Redman  as  a frus- 
trated single  mother  living  on 
a pricey  but  claustrophobic 
housing  estate,  and  getting  un- 
wisely embroiled  with  next- 
door  neighbours  Bob  and 
Louise.  When  she  finds  Louise 
hideously  dead,  her  descent 
into  nightmare  begins . . . Ren- 
dell's  gift  is  her  ability  to  cloak 
whopping  genre  cliches  in  mi- 
nutely observed  trappings  of 
middle-class  conformity.  It 
works  every  time,  nearly. 


Cops  and  robbers 


Screenwriter  ALAN  PLATER  has  walked  the  mean  streets 
of  crime  fiction  adaptation . . . and  lived  to  spijl  the.  beans 


mSatruth 
universally 
acknowl- 
edged, at  any 
rate  by  most 
screen- 
writers, that 
invitations 
to  dramatise 
novels  pro- 
voke some  erf 
the  most  ignoble  reactions  in 
the  halls  of  creativity:  from 
outright  lies  ("Well  I will  of 
course  need  time  to  re-read 
Trollope  before  I commit  my- 
self") to  uncompromising  hos- 
tility (“Why  should  I give  that 
best-selling  bastard  the  kiss  of 
life?").  Beyond  that,  as  a long- 
time thriller  freak  I've  always 
been  game  for  a whack  at  any 
writer  I admire:  Conan  Doyle, 
Margery  Allingham,  Agatha 
Christie  and,  most  recently, 
Ruth  RendelL 

TheDalziel  And  Pascoe  invi- 
tation from  the  BBC  was  easy 
to  handle.  I have  been  reading 
Reginald  Hill’s  books  as  fast  as 
he  can  write  them  since  they 
first  appeared  in  1970.  Set  in 
Yorkshire,  the  novels  are 
about  the  relationship  between 
a senior  CID  officer  called 
Andy  Dalziel  — pronounced 
Dee-Ell  and,  according  to  the 
man  himself,  the  only  name  in 
the  English  language  pro- 
nounced by  using  only  its  first 
and  last  letters — and  Peter 
Pascoe,  a young  graduate  cop 
and  therefore  an  obvious  tar- 
get for  Dalziel's  venom.  The 
cooler  critics  are  bound  to  call 
the  relationship  symbiotic,  so 
remember  you  read  it  here 
first 

All  tiie  best  fictional  detec- 
tives work  in  twos  so  they  can 
talk  to  each  other  and  we  can 
share  the  deductive  process: 
from  Holmes  and  Watson  to 
Morse  and  Lewis  and,  my  per- 
sonal favourites,  Nick  and 
Nora  Charles  in  The  Thin 
Man,  key  influences  on  the 
Trevor  Chaplin  and  Jill  Swin- 
burne of  The  Beiderbecke  Tril- 
ogy. To  be  sure,  Philip  Mar- 
lowe walked  the  mean  streets 
alone,  but  he  had  Chandler’s 
first-person  narrative  to  keep 
him  company  and  sustain  the 
voyage  of  discovery. 


There  is  a major  Nora 
Charles  / Myra  a Loy  element 
in  Reginald  Hill's  books.  Her 
name  Is  Ellie,  initially  Pascoe’s 
girlfriend,  later  his  wife  and 
mother  of  their  child.  She  is 
also  a high-flying  academic 
who  later  becomes  a successful 
novelist  and,  inevitably.  Is 
dragged  into  several  of  the  in- 
vestigations. In  many  ways, 
she  is  the  toughest  of  the  three 
mate  protagonists. 

As  an  old  lag  who  served 
part  of  his  1960s  apprentice- 
ship on  theoriginal  Z Cars  pro- 
gramme. I have  a ragbag  of 
theories  about  the  cop-show 
form.  The  central  idea  is  that 
audiences  are  20  times  more 
interested  in  spending  time  in 
the  company  of  characters 
they  care  about  than  they  are 
in  the  minutiae  of  deduction. 
Nobody  really  gives  a damn 
about  the  fingerprints  on  the 
wineglass.  The  simple  secret  of 
every  plot  as  Ed  McBain 
pointed  out,  is  that  something 
happens  to  disturb  the  equilib- 
rium of  a particular  universe, 
whereupon  the  police  ride  into 
town  and  restore  that  equilib- 
rium, with  a few  capers  along 
the  way. 

Reginald  Hill  brings  various 
highly  personal  and  some- 
times Idiosyncratic  elements 
to  the  classic  form,  notably  a 
strong  sense  of  the  community 
in  which  the  police  operate.  In 
the  first  book.  A Clubbable 
Woman,  the  focus  is  the  local 
rugby  union  club:  in  the 
second.  An  Advancement  Of 
Learning,  a minor  university 
campus.  There  are  also  traces 
of  what  the  symbiotically  in- 
clined might  call  intertextua- 
lity:  a homage  to  the  country- 
house  murder  In  An  April 
Shroud  and  to  the  great  Patri- 
cia Highsmith  in  Deadheads. 

He  also  permits — even  en- 
courages — his  characters  to 
be  changed  by  their  experi- 
ences. Unlike  Holmes  and  Wat- 
son, who  remain  unaltered 
throughout  all  their  adven- 
tures, Pascoe  and  Ellie  grow 
up,  and  Dalziel  matures,  with- 
out ever  becoming  soft  and 
cuddly.  In  our  opening  episode 
he  describes  himself  to  Ellie 
thus:  “I  use  foul  and  abusive 


MICHAEL  B1LUNGTON  on  TTieatre  de 
Complicite’s  ambitious  new  work.  Foe 

Staging  the 
unstageable 


IS  ONE  a friend  of  Foe? 
Watching  Theatre  de 
Complicity's  vers  ion  of  J M 
Coetzee’s  novel  of  that  name, 
premiered  at  the  West  York- 
shire Playhouse,  I found  it 
difficult  to  get  enthused.  In 
their  versions  of  stories  by 
John  Berger  and  Bruno 
Schulz,  Complicity  bril- 
liantly married  physical  ex- 
pressiveness with  powerful 
fables:  here  they  are  wres- 
tling with  the  intractable 
problem  of  turning  a multi- 
layered novel  about  story- 
telling into  a piece  of  grip- 
ping theatre. 

The  ideas  themselves  are 
interesting.  To  whom  do 
stories  belong?  Is  silence  as 
potent  as  language?  Is  there 
any  such  thing  as  historical 
truth?  The  adapter,  Mark 
Wheatley,  plays  fair  with 
Coetzee's  basic  intent.  He 
shows  a desert  island  cast- 
away. Susan  Barton,  encoun- 
tering the  shipwrecked 
Cruso  and  his  mute  black 
companion.  Friday,  and, 
once  back  in  London,  telling 
her  story  to  the  writer  Daniel 
Foe  (the  original  family 
name).  Because  Cruso  has 


OPERA 

CavaHeria 

Rusticana/Pagliacci 

Cardiff 

THE  WELSH  National 
Opera  is  celebrating  its 
golden  jubilee  with  the 
twinned  Italian  operas  by 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo 
that  launched  the  company  in 
1946,  The  double  bill  is  a show- 
case for  the  best  Welsh  tenor  of 
the  day — Dennis  O’Neill, 
doubling  as  Turiddu  and 
Canio. 

The  stagings  by  Elijah  Mo-  ■ 
shinsky  with  Michael  Year- 
Ban’s  designs  are  conven- 
tional For  Ca  valleria 
Rusticana,  we  have  pretty  vil- 
lage pictures  not  going  any- 
where, a homage  to  the  narra- 
tive conservatism  of  a John 
Copley  or  Zeffirelli  that 
doesn’tfocus  the  acting  at  all 
Pagliacci.  musically  the  more 
distinctive  work,  gets  a less 
cynical  response  from 
Moshinsky.  There  are  more 
downs  than  usual  and  large 
crowds  of  interested  audience 
milling  around.  The  lighting  is 
dramatic,  the  basic  set  a dusty 
featureless  yard.  The  passions 
attempt  Anna  Magnani-like 
conviction  but  the  denoue- 
ment Is  muddled  and  unsubtle. 


died  on  the  voyage  home  and 
Friday’s  tongue  has  been  cut 
out,  Susan  inescapably  ap- 
propriates their  stories  just 
as  Foe  manipulates  hers.  As 
in  a way  does  Coetzee 
himself. 

The  novel  works  both  as  a 
ha  11 -of- mirrors  Borgesian 
conundrum  and  a political 
metaphor  for  the  author's  na- 
tive South  Africa:  in  particu- 
lar for  the  way  the  dis- 
empowered  are,  literally, 
rendered  speechless.  But  in- 
evitably it  undergoes  a sea- 
change  when  staged.  The  in- 
verted commas,  in  which 
Susan's  story  is  permanently 
toid,  are  submerged.  Charac- 
terisation is  simplified  so  that 
Foe,  by  paying  someone  to  im- 
personate Susan’s  lost  daugh- 
ter, becomes  more  nakedly 
exploitative.  And  gnomic  ut- 
terances, such  as  “Writing  is 
not  doomed  to  be  the  shadow 
of  speech",  begin  to  sound 
like  exam  discussion-topics. 

The  production  by  Annie 
Castledine  and  Marcello 
Magni  strains  every  nerve  to 
give  the  story  theatrical  life. 
The  desert-island  section, 
with  its  master/slave 


Canto’s  revenge  seems  sordid 
and  petty  rather  than 
metaphysically  consequent 

Moshinsky’s  Welsh  staging 
is  a good,  solid  account  of  what 
most  people  expect  to  see  in 
this  highly  theatrical  pairing. 
But  he  never  breaks  through 
Into  a level  of  genuine  excite- 
ment Carlo  Rizzi's  rather  self- 
satisfied  conducting  was  a 
handicap,  too  heavy  and 
coarse,  and  the  WNO  orchestra 
had  slipshod  moments. 

. O’Neill  had  about  two  lines 
of  pleasing  mezza  voce  but 
mostly  belted  with  a good 
sense  of  style  and  an  increas- 
ingly welcome  ring  in  his  tim- 
bre. A better  director  would 
have  pushed  him  further. 

Anne-Marie  Owens  made  a 
powerful  Santuzza  with  thrill- 
ing higher  register.  But  her 
emotion-laden  responses 
seemed  generalised  rather 
than  apedally  apt  Peter  Sid- 
hom  was  a formidable  Alfio, 
his  resentment  snarling  and 
invasive.  The  most  credible 
performers  were  Rosalind 
Sutherland's  plump  persua- 
sive Nedda,  singing  with  a soft- 
edged  bell-like  sweetness,  and 
Jason  Howard’s  robust,  com- 
pulsive, handsome  Silvio. 

□ At  the  Bristol  Hippodrome  on 
March  12  and  IS;  CoverM  Garden, 
March  20  and  22,  then  touring. 


langauge.  I pick  my  nose  and 
scratch  my  balls.  1 fart  louder 
than  is  biologically  necessary. 

; And  I do  it  aU  in  public.  I’ve  got 
sod  all  to  hide,  more's  the  pity. 
I do  my  jab,  collect  my  wages, 
go  home  and  have  my  tea.  Gen- 
erally in  the  middle  of  the 
night  And  I don’t  know  any 
funny  handshakes.” 

Throughout  the  books  runs 
a gently  subversive  quality. 

The  crimes  are  rarely  pure 

and  never  simple;  the  resolu- 
tions frequently  ambiguous 
and  contradictor)’.  The  hu- 
mour is  simultaneously  raw 
and  sophisticated.  The  verbals 
are  good,  too.  A single-bladed 

knife  for  pruning  roses  is  de- 
scribed as  a "non- secateur". 

In  translating  the  books  into 
the  language  of  the  small 
screen,  we  took  two  simple  but 
crucial  decis  ions.  The  first  was 
to  tell  the  stories,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  natural  chro- 
nological order.  The  second  is 
more  unusual  Because  each  of 
the  novels  has  a flavour 
unique  to  itself,  we  made  no 
attempt  to  impose  a house 
style.  The  brief  to  the  directors 
was  to  find  the  truth  of  the  tale 
and  work  outwards,  rather 
than  arrive  on  the  set  with  a 
suitcase  (till  of  this  week's 
Tarantino  licks. 

This  being  so,  A Clubbable 
Woman,  directed  by  Ross 
Devinish,  is  simple  and  on-the- 
nose  like  the  rugby  scrum  that 
sets  the  tone  at  the  topof  the 
show;  An  Advancement  Of 
Learning,  directed  by  Maurice 
Phillips,  nods  to  the  film  noir 
tradition,  with  a homage  to 
Carol  Reed  specially  requested 
by  the  screenwriter,  and  An 
Autumn  Shroud,  directed  by 
Richard  Stan  eleven  from  a 
screenplay  by  Malcolm  Brad- 
bury, is  a subtle  mix  of 
country-house  mayhem  and 
mist  over  the  marshes. 

The  long-term  plan  is  to 
make  three  films  a year  until 
tiie  audience  grows  weary  or 
until  the  end  of  recorded  his- 
tory. whichever  is  the  earlier. 

There  were,  naturally 
enough,  a few  wobbles  along 
the  way.  The  shooting  sched- 
ule meant  that  all  three  stories 
were  on  location  at  precisely 


the  wrong  time  of  year.  A Club- 
bable Woman  is  set  around 
Christmas  but  was  shot  In  last 
year’s  higher  than  average 
high  summer.  Consequently 
we  had  to  take  the  advice  of 
Alan  Rickman's  Sheriff  of  Not- 
tingham and  cancel  Christ-  • 
mas.  One  of  the  main  set- 
pieces  In  An  Advancement  Of 
Learning  is  a cricket  match 
but  we  were  filming  in  October 
at  a location  without  a cricket 
pitch  so  logistics  stopped  play. 
And  the  hawk-eyed  will  hare 
observed  that  Hill’s  title  An 
April  Shroud  has  become  An 
Autumn  Shroud  in  our  version 

— another  inevitable  seasonal 
adjustment,  but  the  shroud  is 
intact.  We  have  also  tried  to 
convey  the  visual  quality’  of 
Yorkshire  without  setting  foot 
inside  the  county  boundaries. 

These  three  books  were 
written  in  the  early  1970s  but 
updating  presented  fewer 
problems  than  we  might  have 
anticipated.  Professionalism 
has  arrived  in  rugby  union  and 
student  occupations  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  but  the  underly- 
ing attitudes  remain  sound 
and  true,  and  Ellie  is  an  eman- 
cipated woman  well  ahead  of 
her  time. 

One  of  the  sweeter  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  adventure  has  been 
a first-time  professional 
association  with  Malcolm 
Bradbury.  We  first  met  in  Hull 
around  1960.  He  was  a bright 
young  academic  and  promis- 
ing novelist  who'd  taken  a Job 
an  the  campus,  succeeding  an- 
other bright  young  chap  called 
Richard  Hoggart  I was  a scuf- 
fling, apathetic  architect  with 
a couple  of  radio  plays  hiding 
under  the  drawing  board. 

We  have  shared  the  joyful 
task  of  drama  tis  lng  the  Regi- 
nald Rill  books,  and  aside  from 
an  alarming  tendency  to  de- 
liver his  scripts  ahead  of  time, 
the  lad  Malcolm’s  dime  great 
With  almost  a century  of  writ- 
ing experience  between  the 
two  of  us  and  Reg,  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  is  that  win. 
lose  or  draw,  this  is  as  good  as 
It's  ever  likely  to  be. 

Dalziel  And  Pascoe  begins 
March  16.  on  BBC1, 8.05pm 


Cast  adrift . '. . (left  to  right)  Patrice  Naiambana,  Haxmes 
Flaschberger  and  Kathryn  Hunter  photo-  fcil  libbert 


. Tom  Sutcliffe 


relationship  and  bolts  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  is  like 
a compressed  Tempest.  Foe’s 
London  is  evoked  through  a 
towering  desk  and  chair  pre- 
cariously perched  on  Peter 
Mumford's  fissured  mud- 
caked  stage.  And  the  acting  is 
never  less  than  good.  Kath- 
ryn Hunter's  Susan  has  the 
desperate  urgency  of  a wom- 
an with  a story  to  tell  who 
finds  herself  confronted  by 
the  insatiable  demands  of  fic- 
tion. Patrice  Naiambana 
hauntingly  implies  both  Fri- 
day's silent  strength  and  be- 
lated access  of  power  when  he 


Michael  Bolton 

Wembley  Arena 

The  last  time  Michael  Bol- 
ton played  Wembley,  there 
were  so  few  men  there  that  the 
gents’  toilets  were  opened  to 
the  ladies.  This  time,  on  the 
first  of  two  sold-out  nights, 
there  were  more  males 
around,  presumably  to  keep  a 
wary  eye  on  pop’s  most 
unlikely  sex  god 
Unlikely  is  definitely  the 
word.  Bolton  is  not  just  40-ish 
and  blow-dried  of  coiffure,  he 
Isalso—togobythisshow— 
the  least  sexy  creature  ever  to 
steamroU  through  a love  song. 

In  fairness  to  the  lounge- 
suited  American,  he  never .set 
out  to  be  Rod  Stewart,  and 
such  expectations  fluster  him. 
He  barely  glanced  at  the 
young  woman  he  pulled  on- 
stage during  an  aria  from  Pag- 
liacci (yes.  Mike  sings  opera 
too).  He  plainly  sees  the  sex 
symbol  business  as  a pesky 
distraction  from  his  real  voca- 
tion, emoting  MOR  ballads  by 
the  yard.  And  considering  the 
utter  lack  of  subtlety  of  his 
booming  voice,  one  wonders 
why  women  do  find  him  so 
attractive. 

Perhaps  it's  because  virtu- 


dons  the  writer’s  furred 
guild-robes. 

But  Foe,  lacking  much  in- 
terplay of  character,  is  theat- 
rical without  being  dramatic 
and  cannot  match  the  shock- 
effect  of  the  novel,  in  which 
we  are  finally  reminded  that 
Coetzee  is  the  controlling  au- 
thorial voice  who  has  all 
along  been  telling  the  story. 
It's  all  done  with  great  style 
but  Compllclte  have  simply 
chosen  an  unstageable  book. 

At  West  Yorkshire  Playhouse 
10113-244-2111)  until  March  30. 
then  on  tour. 


ally  every  number  has  the 
word  "love"  in  its  title.  When 
A Man  Loves  A Woman,  Love 
Is  A Wonderful  Thing,  To 
Love  Somebody  — he  did  'em 
all,  and  how  we  swooned 
when  he  held  notes  for  min- 
utes at  a time.  If  there  was  a 
singing  Olympics.  Bolton 
would  walk  away  with  gold. 

Not  only  that  if  there  was  a 
category  for  Brashest  Would- 
Be  Soul  Group,  the  backing 
band  would  also  be  in  for  a 
medal.  They  provide  the 
horsepower  without  sharing 
in  the  glory;  in  retribution, 
they  pump  up  every  note  as  if 
it's  the  last  they'll  ever  play. 
One  unforgettable  number 
had  the  guitarist  actually 
playing  two  instruments 
together — one  around  his 
neck,  the  other  propped  on  a 
stand.  Rock’n'roll! 

The  set  was  divided  be- 
tween Bolton  originals  and 
Bolton’s  beloved  sixties  soul 
covers,  all  linked  by  the  belief 
that  more  is  more.  Inexplica- 
bly. this  approach  has  helped 
to  sell  40  million  records,  and 
also  attracted  the  patronage 
of  Luciano  Pavarotti,  with 
whom  he  once  duetted.  That 
figures,  when  you  think 
about  it — who  else  could 
■make  the  maestro  seem 
delicate? 

Caroline  Sullivan 
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The  Guardian  Saiurdi! 


may  be  able  to 
found  the  Jewish 
state  without  any 
firm  support’ 


The  stale  that  was  to  become  Israel 
was  envisioned  100  years  ago.  - 
DAVID  GOLDBERG  remembers  its 
motive  force,  Theodor  Hend 


A SUM  volume  en- 

/ \ titled  DerJudenstaat 

/ — The  Jewish  State — 

# Vvas  published  in  Vi- 
enna 100  years  ago.  Its 
author  was  Dr  Theodor 
Herat,  a snccessOal  journal-  ■ 
1st,  unsnccessftil  playwright, 
elegant  mas-a  boot-town  and 
assimilated  Jew,  His  thesis 
was  simple:  there  was  a com- 
pelling need  to  provide  the 
Jews  with  a state  of  their 
own. 

The  idea  was  not  new.  Al- 
ready by  1882,  Moses  Hess,  a 
quixotic  collaborator  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  had  ar- 
gued in  Home  and  Jerusalem 
that  anti-Semitism  was  en- 
demic in  libera]  countries 
and  could  only  be  cured  by 
re-establishing  a Jewish 
state  in  Palestine. 

By  the  time  ofHerzTs  1896 
pamphlet,  a movement — of 
sorts — already  existed  to 
promote  a Jewish  homeland. 
Buttt  wasHenl  who 
through  force  of  personality 
and  compulsive  energy 
transformed  Zionism  into  a 
coherent  national  move- 
ment,^who  took  under  its  um- 
brella all  the  disparate  phO- 

anHirnpfc,  hinnanHarlnn  | 

religious  and  political  ten- 
dencies  that1 were  attempting 
to  restore  Zion,  who  acted  as 
the  bridge-builder  between 
western  and  eastern  Jewry , 
who  gave  to 
the  nascent 
Zionist 
organisation 
its  sense  of 
purpose,  and 
to  the  watch- 
ing world  an 
impression  of 
seriousness 

and 

credibility. 

Herzl  was 
bora  in  I860, 
the  same  year 
as  Anton 
Chekhov,  and 
died 

in  1904.  also 


thesaure-*"^— — L* 

SSognaZ  Herzl:  another 
Moses,  not 
privileged  to 
enter the 
Promised  Land 


HULTON  DEinSCH 


Russian 
writer.  — 

There  is 
a certain 
similarity 
in  their 
handsome, 
melancholy 
features,  the 
Intimation. 
perhaps,  of 

pTBHIRfalttl 

death. 

Strangely, 

HerzTS  talents  were, 
essentially,  theatrical. 
Whether  as  dandy . aesthete, 
journalist  or  statesman-in- 
waiting,  Herzl  adapted  to  his 
role  with  the  easy  charm  of  a 
leading  man.  Facflely  gifted, 
excessively  vain,  overly  sen- 
sitive, insecure,  the  only 
thnes  Ms  performance  fil- 
tered were  when  hehadto 
acknowledge  that  his  young 
protege  Arthur  Schnitzler 
was  a better  playwright,  and 
that  his  marriage  was  a mis- 
erable failure. 

His  transformation  from 
assimilated  Jew  to  ardent 
Jewish  nationalist  came  as  a 
result  of  covering  the  Drey- 
fias  trial  for  his  Viennese 
newspaper.  In  France  and 
elsewhere  it  was  a time  of 
rampant  fmri»swnw<aii  . 

Anti-Semitic  parties  boasted 
16  deputies  in  the  German 
Reichstag;  and  Earl  Lueger 
had  been  elected  mayor  oTVi- 
enna  on  a crudely  racist 
platform. 

It  was  against  this  back- 
ground  that  Hod  divined 
his  destiny;  to  become  the 
saviour  of  his  persecuted 
people.  He  dashed  off  Ms 
pamphlet  in  a burst  of  fran- 
tic creativity. 

Although  Herzl  is  revered 
nowadays  as  the  founder- 
prophet  of  political  Zionism, 
andlter  JTudtenstaat  would 
became  its  most  potent  text- 
book, it  is,  in  truth,  a disap- 
pointingly mundane  and 
repetitious  document  In  it, 
Herzl  is  trying  hard— too 
hard — to  establish,  his  ere-, 
dentialsas  the  judicious 
statesman  rather  than  the 
author  of  light  comedies. 

Ideologically,  DerJuden- 
staat  is  a conventional  tract 
of  its  times,  worthily  pro- 
gressive, a la  mode,  and  al- 
most totally  devoid  of  origi- 
nality.  lathe  new  Jewish 
state  there  wotdd  be  a seven 
hour  working  day,  symbol- 
ised by  the  seven  golden 

stars  of  the  national  flag,  a 

school  system  “conducted  on 
the  most  approved  modem 
methods",  and  model  work- 
men’s dwellings,  each  with 
its  little  garden,  designed  by 
Ingenious  architects  whose 
sensitivity  to  the  local  land- 
scape enabled  them  always 

to  site  their  conurbations 
within  visibility  of  a syna- 
gogue, “for  it  is  only  our  an- 
cient faith  that  has  kept  u$ 
together." 

Immigration  to  this  proto- 
Milton  Keynes would  be  sim- 


ilarly controlled  and  effort- 
less The  poorest  Jews  would 
go  first,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions, followed  by  entrepre- 
neurial settlers  and  then  the 
middle  classes.  Government 
of  the  new-found  land  would 
be  by. a limited  monarchy  or 
an  aristocratic  republic. 

As  to  its  location,  Herzl 
leaves  the  options  open.  The 
vast-open  spaces  and  temper- 
ate climate  of  Argentina 
were  attractive,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Palestine  is  “our 
unforgettable  historic  home- 
land". Furthermore,  were 
the  Sultan  fo  cede  Palestine 
to  the  Jews,  they  would 
undertake  competent  man- 
agement ofTnrkey's  chaotic 
finances  and  become  “an 
oncost  of  civilisation 
against  barbarism”. 

At  the  time,  DerJuden - 
stoat  created  only  a minor 
stir.  ButasajonnudistHeral 
knew  how  to  “plant"  stories 
that  took  on  a life  of  their 
own.  Within  18  months  he 
would  have  wheedled  his 
way  into  the  Ottoman  court 
and  masteimtndted  hla  miwt 
spectacular  coup  de  theatre, 
the  first  Zionist  Congress  in 
Basel. 

Subsequently  he  would  ob- 
tain audiences  with  the  Kai- 
ser, the  Sultan,  the  Pope, 
Joseph  Chamberlain  the 
British  Colonial  Secretary, 

and 

numerous 
pawerfhl 
statesman 
and 

influential 
magnates, 

laying 

before  them 
bis  scheme, 
which 
vailed 
according  to 
whom  he 
was  talking. 

To  the 
Germans, 
he  implied 
that  the 
proposed  " 
Jewish 
territory 
would 
become  an 
outpost of 
-Berlin;  to  the 
British,  that 
it  would  seek 
colonial 

status;  to  the 
Turks,  that 
- Jewish 
. capital 
would 
alleviate 
their  parlous ' 
economic  situation;  to  tiie 
Jewish  hankers.  tfaat  it  only 
required  their  loans  for 
everything  to  foil  into  place. 
There  was  no  consistent 
strategy  at  work;  simply 
Herzl'8  febrile  imagination 
He  knew  better  than  any- 
one that  his  granddetign 
was'  a confidence  trickster's 
bluff.  “The  earth  floats  in 
mid-air.  Similarly,  I may  be 
able  to  found  and  stabilise 
the  Jewish  state  withoutany 
firm  support-  The  secret  lies 
fo  motion,”  he  confided  to 
his  diary.  A precursor  of  tiie 
twentieth  century  in  his 
awareness  of  publicity  and 
public  relations,  he  coaxed 
and  inveigled  Zionism  into 
the  forefront  of  public 
attention. 

In  the  end,  it  was  his  igno- 
rance of  Jewish  history  and 
the  millennial  yearning  for 
Eon  that  would  prove  his  un- 
doing. Desperate  to  find  any 
haven  for  the  Jewish  masses 
after  the  1903 Kishinev  po- 
grom he  urged  tbe  sixth  Zi- 
onist Congress  to  pursue 
Chamberlain’s  offer  of  a pro- 
tectorate in  East  Africa. 

Many  delegates  turned  on 
their  uncrowned  king  in  be- 
trayed outrage.  Leon.  Trots- 
ky, watching  the  tumult 
from  tbe  press  gallery,  pre- 
dicted the  inevitable  collapse 
of  the  Zionist  movement. 

A semblance  erf  unity  was 
eventually  restored,  but  at 
the  cost  ofHerzl’s  frail 
health.  He  died  11  months 
later,  prompting  an  effusion 
of  grief  throughout  the  Jew- 
ish world. 

T .Ike  only  a handful  of 
others  in  history,  Herzl  had 
transcended  the  none- too- 
flattering  details  ofhis  pri- 
vate life  to  take  {m  a mythic 
resonance  as  the  personifies-  -j 
tion  ofhis  people:  another 
Moses  not  privileged  to  enter 
tbe  Promised  Land,  but 
whose  enduring  epitaph 
would  be  his  uncamdly  accu- 
rate prophecy  after  the  first 
Zionist  Congress  in  1897:  “At 
Basel!  founded  tbe  Jewish 
state.  Ifl  said  this  out  load 
today.  I wonld  be  answered 
with  universal  laughter. 
Perhaps  in  five  years,  and 
certainly  in  50,  everyone 
will  know  it.” 

David  J Goldberg  is  Senior 
Rabbi  of  The  Liberal  Jewish 
Synagogue,  London.  His  new 
book.  To  the  Promised  Land: 
a Bistory  of  Zionist  Thought, 
UflU  be  published  by  Viking/ 
Penguin 


In  a family 


‘The  first  merit  of  this  Inner  City  is 
the  scale  of  it.  The  great  central 
bazaar  is  there  if  you  need  it,  but 
scattered  throughout  Al  Qahira  are 
food  shops,  street  stalls,  coffee 
shops,  drapers — the  Cairo 
equivalent  of  the  comer  shops 
whose  disappearance  in  the  West 
town-planners  so  deplore’ 
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embrace 


Al  Qahira,  Cairo’s  Inner  City,  is  a planner’s 
nightmare.  But  JAN  MORRIS  believes  they 
should  think  twice  before  changing  it 


A SI  WALKED 
m % through  the  Bab 
u % Zuweila.  below  the 
dreadful  objects  of 
M % iron  and  chain 

# mwhicb  are.  I take  it, 

mementos  of  the  time  when 
this  was  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cutions. past  the  nail-studded 
gate  behind  which  the  long- 
dead  levitatory  saint  El 
Mutwalli  attends  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  fhithfizl  — as  I 
entered  the  capital  of  the  Fati- 
mid  Caliphs  it  occurred  to  me 
that  tbe  Inner  City,  over  which 
western  urban  theorists  wring 
their  hands  so  helplessly,  is  de- 
cidedly alive  and  well  in  Cairo. 

Al  Qahira,  “The  Victorious1 
has  not  much  changed  is  shape 
since  it  was  founded  In  the 
tenth  century.  City  walls  sur- 
round part  of  its  square  mile  or 
so.  and  it  still  feels  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  metropolis  which 
has  grown  up  around  it  It  is  a 
tumultuous  jumble  of  tene- 
ments, bazaars,  mosques, 
cramped  squares  and  narrow 
alleys:  congested,  crumbled, 
not  very  hygienic,  with  ex- 
tremely poor  housing  and  ap- 
palling pressures  of  traffic,  arm 

gPTwral  hn  ggAr.m  1 1 ggprH  rvm 

hi  short,  our  western  im- 
provers would  hate  it  The 
health  hazards!  The  safety  haz- 
ards! The  lack  of  zoning!  The 
noise!  The  stress!  The  almost 
certain  absence  of  qualified 
Counsellors,  Sociologists  and 

Planning  Officers!  Rut  Tfhfnlr 
teat  within  the  medieval  gates 
of  this  quarter  one  can  discover 

ahn  retail  the  qualities  fhaffim 
Inner  city  ought  to  have — all 
but  expunged  in  the  west  by  the 
dogmatic  reforms  of  Experts. 

I suspect  the  greatest  of  ar- 
chitectural visionaries,  toe 
Corbusiers  or  Iiqyd  Wrights, 
might  be  on  my  side.  Like  Ven- 
ice, Al  Qahira  has  an  elegant 
simplicity  of  design  which 
makes  for  clarity  of  purpose.  It 
was  conceived  as  a fortified  pal- 
ace compound:  tbe  palaces 
have  vanished,  but  the  rectan- 
gular ground  plan  remains 
much  as  it  was  when  the  Ca- 
liph's Moroccan  astrologers  de- 
clared it  propitious  in 969 AD. 

Among  the  tangled  maze  of 
alleys  a single  main  artsy 
passes,  with  several  changes  of 
name.  It  runs  from  Bab  Zuweila 
to  Bab  Futuh,  from  the  south- 
ern gate  to  the  northern, 
following  an  immemorial  cara- 
van route  to  the  Red  Sea.  This 
was  always  toe  principal  street 
of  Grand  Cairo.  «ie  of  toe  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  world,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  resilient, 
and  the  true  locale  of  toe 
Thousand  and  One  Nights — 
ostensibly  set  in  Baghdad  bat 
really  a reflection  of  this  tre- 
mendous oriental  capital. 

About  half-way  along  stands 
the  great  bazaar  quarter,  Khan 
el  Khalil,  as  magnptir  ft  fhnTS 

for  tourists  today  as  it  was 
seven  centuries  ago  for  the  tur- 
banned  merchants  of  the  east- 
ern^world— still  gleaming 
with  gold  and  silver,  rich  with 
carpets  sickly  with  perfumes 
and  cluttered  with  souvenirs 
ghastly  and  alluring.  It  forms  a 
compact  if  labyrinthine  quar- 
ter of  its  own:  toe  medieval 
equivalent  of  a mall,  and  toe 
well-defined  focus  of  commer- 
cial life  in  the  city. 

And  nearby  is  the  locus  of 
intellectual  and  religious  life- 
coterminous  in  medieval 
Islam,  and  to  same  degree  in 
modem  Islam  too.  In  a com- 
manding situation  mare  or  less 
in  the  centre  stands  toe  great 
mosque-university  of  Al  Azhar. 
“The  Resplendent”  which  has 
been  for  1,000 years  the  aca- 
demic centre  of  all  Islam.  It  has 
been  vastly  extended  into  an 
adjacent  campus,  and  into  a 
campus  outside  toe  medieval 
city,  but  it  is  still  the  symboli- 
cal and  topographical  apex  of 
Al  Qahira. 

The  form,  then,  is  explicit 
the  one  main  highway  linking 
every  quarter  with  the  centres 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  life, 
the  whole  contained  within 
recognisable  limits  and  given 
unity  by  toe  sanction  of  his- 
tory. All  around,  in  lanes  and 
alleys  and  little  squares,  in 
buildings  old  and  new,  comfort- 
able and  appalling,  the  people 
of  toe  city  live. 

Ah,  tbe  western  planners 
would  say,  but  think  of  toe 
squalor,  the  confusion,  tbe  jam- 
packed  traffic  of  cars,  trucks, 
buses,  bicycles,  donkeys, 
horses,  herds  of  goats — men 
with  baskets  of  ducks  on  their 
backs,  street  vendors,  imperti- 
nent urchins,  jolly  smiling 

wnmpn,  wanripring  mwiitiBanlp 

— the  rubbish,  the  crumbling 
walls,  the  piles  of  onions  by  toe 
Bab  Futuh! 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
moment  you  enter  Bab  Zuweila 
the  full  tide  of  human  life  over- 
whelms you  with  its  torrent  of 
flotsam  and  jetsam.  Colour, 
push,  vivacity,  greed,  torpor, 
sudden  anger,  flirtation,  recon- 
ciliation, resignation,  humour 
— it  is  all  there,  all  around  you, 
out  in  the  open. 

When  I was  walking  hare  the 
other  day  Inoticed  a schoolboy, 
rucksack  on  his  hack,  saunter- 
ing home  through  the  streets, 
pausing  sometimes  to  lode  In  a 
shop  or  laugh  at  a traffic  predic- 


ament exchanging  casual 
greetings  all  the  way.  meeting 
friends  here  and  there,  shooed 
away  by  stall-keepers  some- 
times, eating  a mandarin,  drop- 
ping the  peel  and  carrying  in 
his  hand  a plastic  container 
containing  a pair  of  large  and 
vicious-looking  insects. 

Far  from  thinking  what 
squalors  and  perils  surrounded 
him.  I thought  what  a marvell- 
ous place  it  was  to  grow  up  la 
with  all  the  passionate  variety 
of  human  existence  displayed 
so  intimately  and  so  frankly, 
every  step  of  the  way . 

The  great  Egyptian  novelist 
Naguib  Mahfouz  did  grow  up 
here,  and  in  his  most  famous 
book.  Midaq  Alley,  evoked  a 
glorious  cast  of  Al  Qahiran 
characters — the  rogues,  the 
sentimentalists,  the  pious,  the 
profane,  the  girl  who  ran  away 
to  be  a downtown  prostitute, 
the  matchmaker,  toe  quack,  the 
man  who  made  his  living  muti- 


ThefuBUde 
off  human 
Bfelaafl 
thorn,  al 
■round  yoa: 


What  might  ruin  Al  Qahira 
would  be  toe  application  of 
trendy  western  planning  prin- 
ciples to  its  ancient  web — the 
broadening  of  lanes,  the  open- 
ing- up  of  spaces,  the  pedes- 
trlanisation  of  that  chaotic 
main  street,  which  would  at  a 
single  stroke  destroy  both  the 
functionalism  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  place. 

But  short  of  mass  demoli- 
tion. even  the  most  progressive 
reforms  would  probably  foil  in 
Al  Qahira.  For  one  thing  the 
cars  and  the  donkeys  would 
soon  be  back  among  the  bol- 
lards and  pretty  benches  of  the 
pedestrian  street  but  much 
more  importantly,  the  spirit  of 
the  place  itself  proves 
indestructible. 

Al  Qahira  possesses  one  ur- 
ban element  which  western 
planners  do  not  often  have  to 
bother  about  the  immensely 
potent  force  of  a belief.  Even 
patriotism,  that  last  degraded 


faAl  Qahira, 
sketched  by 
Jan  Morris 


lating  people  to  make  their  beg- 
ging more  profitable  .Tfis-epon- 
ymous  Midaq  Alley  still  exists, 
in  the  heart  of  the  place,  and  it 
pleased  me  to  imagine  that  the 
schoolboy  with  his  rucksack 
was  a novelist  in  embryo  too, 
already  soaking  up  his 

material 

Fbr  the  first  merit  of  this 
Inner  City  is  the  scale  of  it 
Nothing  is  too  big,  nothing  is 
toofer.  The  great  central  ba- 
zaar is  there  if  you  need  it,  but 
scattered  throughout  Al  Qahira 
are  food  shops,  street  stalls,  cof- 
fee shops,  drapers —the  Cairo 
equivalent  of  toe  comer  shops 
whose  disappearance  in  toe 
west  those  town  -planners  so  de- 
plore. Every  few  hundred  yards 
there  is  a mosque  or  a shrine, 
too,  binding  Al  Qahira  in  the 
loyalty  erf  its  faith,  and  also  pro- 
viding a gentle  place  of  escape, 
if  tbe  tumult  of  toe  street  ever 
becomes  too  much  for  you. 

The  right  scale,  and  the  right 
mix.  Sacred  and  profane,  exqui- 
site and  ruffianly . grand  and 
pokey — here  all  are  cheek  by 
jowL  with  no  inner  ring  roads 
to  upset  the  ensemble,  or  alien- 
ate one  part  from  another. 

One  big  modern  road  does 
strike  into  the  city  centre,  de- 
positing its  endless  streams  of 
traffic  in  toe  square  outside  Al 
Azhar,  and  no  doubt  much  of 
Al  Qahira’s  housing  is  really 
beyond  redemption  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced  No  matter. 


form  of  religion,  need  not  enter 
the  calculations  of  town-plan- 
ners in  the  materialist  west; 
but  in  Al  Qahira  toe  power  of 
Islam  in  its  most  generous 
forms  gives  the  whole  places 
public  unity,  and  a practical 
form,  that  is  beyond  sociology. 

Passing  through  Bab 
Zuweila  is  like  entering  the  em- 
brace of  a family.  God  knows, 
as  any  reader  of  Midaq  Alley 
certainly  does,  that  the  family 
has  its  fair  share  of  femily  scan- 
dals and  disgraces,  its  black 
sheep  away  In  prison,  its  drug 
addicts,  its  lechers  and  its 
snobs.  But  the  children  who 
grow  up  in  Al  Qahira  grow  up 
among  friends,  wandering  the 
city  without  fear,  cheeky 
enough  but  innately  polite,  and 
infinitely  better  balanced,  or  so 
it  seems  to  me,  than  children  of 
our  western  streets;  and 
strangers  too.  the  moment  they 
step  into  this  ancient  hubbub, 
feel  themselves  to  be  guests. 

Life  in  all  its  complexity 
rages,  laughs,  plays  and  asks 
for  exorbitant  prices  on  every 
comer  of  Al  Qahira.  but  tbe 
grand  and  fundamental  order 
that  lies  behind  is  betrayed  in 
toe  neighbourly  pattern  cf  the 
city,  the  courtesy  of  its  streets, 
the  tall  and  lovely  minarets 
piercing  toe  blue  above:  and 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  what  the 
Inner  City  should  be  like. 

•r.  Jan  Morris  1996 


Breathing  Space. 

(Don’t  take  it  for  granted) 


We  don’t.  Help  us  keep  Britain’s  breathing  spaces 
open.  Footpaths  and  coastline,  high  places,  heaths  and 
woodland.  For  walkers. 

For  60  years.  The  Ramblers’  lobbying  and  vigilance 
have  been  achieving  wide-ranging  rights  of  access  to 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  countryside. 

Go  for  a walk.  Take  a breather  from  our  crowded 
world.  Think  about  the  future;  invest  in  The  Ramblers. 

Join  us.  — 
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Rear-Admiral  John  Grant 

Fiery  spirit  in 
the  Arctic  ice 


Rear-admiral  John 
Grant,  who  has  died 
aged  87,  was  the  last 
British  admiral  to  fly 
his  flag  in  a battleship.  But  as 
one  of  very  few  officers  to  have 
undergone  anti-submarine 
training  before  1939.  it  was  in 
that  branch  of  warfare  that  he 
mad**  his  name. 

The  war  at  sea  was  at  its 

harshest  on  the  convoy  run 
between  Iceland  and  northern 
Russia,  where  Grant  com- 
manded the  destroyer  HMS 
Beverley.  The  main  natural 
threat  to  ships  was  the  ice 
which  formed  on  the  upper- 
works.  capable  of  overturning 
smaller  vessels  unless  con- 
stantly hacked  off.  In  addition 
to  the  threat  from  U-boats, 
convoys  on  the  Murmansk 
route  fbced  Norwegian  based 
Luftwaffe  aircraft  and  surface 
warships,  including  the  super- 
battleship  Tirpitz. 

The  second  eastbound  con- 
voy left  Murmansk  at  the  end 
of  April  1942.  The  escort  was 
led  by  the  cruiser  Edinburgh 
and  included  Grant’s  Bever- 
ley, which  had  been  a US  Navy 
first  world  war  destroyer. 
With  four  funnels  it  looked 
old-fashioned  but  had  great 
strength  and  endurance. 

Three  more  destroyers  and 
four  minesweepers  completed 
the  close  escort.  On  April  30 
the  Edinburgh  was  torpedoed 
by  a U-boat  250  miles  out  and 
turned  back  to  Murmansk. 
Next,  three  German  fleet  de- 
stroyers, with  guns  much 
heavier  than  those  of  their 
British  equivalents,  attacked. 

The  minesweepers  escorted 
the  limping  Edinburgh,  while 
the  British  destroyers  repeat- 
edly beat  off  their  stronger 
enemy.  Just  one  Soviet  mer- 
chantman was  sunk  and  one 
escort  damaged  when  the  Ger- 
mans retired  after  five  passes 
at  the  convoy.  ButonMay2 


they  located  the  Edinburgh, 
which  sank  one  of  them  but 
was  hit  by  a third  torpedo.  The 
cruiser  had  to  be  sunk  by  her 
own  side,  taking  a large  Rus- 
sian gold  consignment  with 
her.  Grant,  redheaded,  with 

matching  fiery  temperament, 

was  awarded  the  DSOfor  his 
part  In  the  defence. 

John  Grant  was  the  first 
maip  in  his  family  not  to  join 
the  Army.  He  went  to  Dart- 
mouth at  14  as  a cadet  in  1922. 
joining  the  battleship  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a midshipman  of 
17.  As  a lieutenant  he  was  sent 
to  HMS  Osprey,  the  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  school,  to 
learn  what  was  then  a seri- 
ously underrated  skill. 

In  September  1941  Grant 
was  given  command  of  the 
Beverley  with  her  mixed  Brit- 
ish. Free  French  and  Polish 
crew,  serving  on  the  trans- 
atlantic route  and  sinking  one 
U-boat  before  switching  to  the 
Russian  convoys,  hi  1942  he 
was  back  at  Osprey  in  a train- 
ing role;  a year  later  he  joined 
the  operational  staff  of  West- 
ern Approaches  command. 

Postwar  commands  of  a de- 
stroyer and  a cruiser  were  fol- 
lowed by  a shore  posting  as  a 
captain  and  bead  of  HMS  Ver- 
non, the  torpedo  school. 
Grant’s  last  appointment  was 
as  Flag  Officer  commanding 
the  Reserve  Fleet,  which  he 
did  6*001  Britain’s  last  and 
largest  battleship.  HMS  Van- 
guard. completed  in  1946  and 
scrapped  soon  after  he  left  the 
service  in  1960  with  the  CB. 

He  enjoyed  ten  years  in  elec- 
tronics. becoming  director  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Elec- 
tronics industry- 


Rear-Admiral  John  Grant,  bom 
October  13. 1908;  died  February 
29,1996 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Bentley 

Bridgewater 


Trusty 
at  the 


Margaret  Courtenay 


museum 


THE  BRITISH  Museum 
was  a very  different  insti- 
tution when  Bentley 
Bridgewater  became  secre- 
tary in  1948  to  what  It  was 
when  he  retired  in  1973.  The 
director's  office  had  only  es- 
tablished a filing  system  two 
years  before  and  the  then  di- 
rector, Sir  John  Forsdyke.  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone to  avoid  needless 
accumulation  of  papsr.  Most 
of  the  Museum’s  business  was 
conducted  on  a personal  basis, 
requiring  tact  and  persuasion 
— qualities  Bridgewater,  who 
lias  died  aged  84.  possessed  to 
a remarkable  degree. 

Born  in  Vancouver,  he  was 
brought  to  England  by  his 
mother  during  the  first  world 
war.  After  Westminster 
School  he  read  Philosophy. 

Pol  itics  and  Econom  ics  at 
Christ  Church.  Oxford.  He 
was  a talented  pianist  and  lin- 
guist, and  was  coached  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Diplomatic 
Service  He  entered  the  BM  as 
second  best  in  1937.  and  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
in  I94fi.  Spells  in  the  Domin- 
ions Office  and  at  Bletchley 
during  the  war  made  him  dis- 
inclined to  return,  but  Fors- 
dyke persuaded  him  to  do  so  in 
1946.  It  was  a good  decision. 
The  Museum  became  the  cen- 
tre of  his  life,  and  he  quickly 
acquired  an  invaluable  knowl- 
edge of  its  history  and 
collections. 

In  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  office  he  was  resourceful 
and  got  on  well  with  everyone. 
His  interest  extended  far  be- 
yond his  own  staff.  He 
attended  promotion  boards  at 
all  levels,  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  faded,  and 
encouraged  people  to  bring 
him  their  personal  problems. 
But  he  had  his  own  way  of 
doing  things.  For  many  years 
be  occupied  a flat  on  BM  prop- 
erty to  which  he  would  retire 
for  an  after-lunch  nap.  His  sec- 
retary. very  willingly,  woke 
him  with  a telephone  call  at 
about  3.  He  got  through  his 
work  by  staying  late,  but  dead- 
lines were  missed  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  though 
finding  him  a pleasant  col- 
league. carefully  saw  that 
more  than  a fair  share  of  work 
did  not  drift  in  their  direction. 
Bridgewater  was  highly  val- 


Bridge water . . . resourceful 

ued  by  Forsdyke  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Thomas  Kendrick; 
he  became  a friend  of  the  Ken- 
drick family.  They  noticed  his 
foibles  and  on  occasion  made 
that  clear.  But  they  recognised 
the  intelligence  that  enabled 
him  to  dictate  a long  and  com- 
plex draft  in  virtually  its  final 
form,  and  the  diplomacy  with 
which  he  dealt  with  some- 
times difficult  keepers,  who, 
though  highly  qualified  in 
their  fields.  lacked  adminis- 
trative experience.  Bridgewa- 
ter knew  howto  reassure,  turn 
away  wrath,  smooth  rivalries 
and  build  bridges  with  the 
Trustees,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  on  excellent  terms. 

As  time  went  ona  variety  of 
changes  made  his  position 
more  difficult  He  was  good  at 
keeping  up  the  morale  of  his 
staff  when  everyone  was 
under  pressure,  and  once 
remarked  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  work  should  not 
be  fun.  There  was  not  much 
fim  about  Sir  Frank  Francis, 
the  Director  after  1959.  who 
had  little  patience  with 
Bridgewater’s  informal  style 
but  who  in  1961  had  acquired 
enough  respect  to  get  his  post 
of  Secretary  elevated  to  a 
Keepership.  Another  develop- 
ment two  years  later,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  old  Board  of 
Trustees  arid  with  it  the  disap- 
pearance of  long-serving 
members  dedicated  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Museum  and 
as  knowledgeable  as  its  staff. 

The  new  Assistant  Director 
appointed  In  1968  had  a scien- 
tific rather  than  arts  back- 
ground and  could  handle  sta- 
tistics, but  he  too  came  to 
appreciate  Bridgewater’s 
strengths.  Bentley  was  not 
retained  by  the  Museum  to  the 
age  of  65,  as  he  had  hoped,  but 
his  fourth  and  Last  Director, 

Sir  John  Wolfenden.  pointed 
out  that  had  he  stayed  his  next 
boss  would  probably  have 
been  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy. 
It  was  consolation  of  a kind 
that  he  had  often  dispensed  to 
others,  and  no  less  effective. 


Philip  Harris  and 
OBver  Neighbour 


Bentley  Bridgewater,  secretary 
of  the  British  Museum,  born 
September6, 1911;  died  Febru- 
ary 17. 1996 


Saving  the  day,  and  the  play 


WITH  the  death  of 
Margaret  Cour- 
tenay aged  72  the 
theatre  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  popular  and  colour- 
ful personalities.  Bom  in  Car- 
diff she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
talented  amateur  actress  and- 
started  broadcasting  while 
still  at  school.  There  was  a 
break  during  the  war  when 
she  served  in  the  ATS.  but 
otherwise  Margaret  (Maggie 
to  her  friends)  was  rarely  out 
of  the  theatre  or  studio. 

Her  long  career  encom- 
passed everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  farce  and  mu- 
sicals. Possessed  of  an  impos- 
ing presence  and  a beautiful 
voice  she  was  compelling  in 
any  role  and  was  recognised 
as  a valuable  addition  to  any 
company  with  which  she  ap- 
peared — in  fact  she  was  a 
notorious  scene  stealer  and 


salvaged  many  a play  with  her 
wit  and  brilliant  comedy 
timing. 

There  were  early  days  with 
Old  Vic  companies  in  London 
and  on  extensive  foreign  tours 
when  she  played  GoneriL  Ger- 
trude and  Lady  Ca pulet:  much 
later,  when  she  had  estab- 
lished herself  as  a mistress  of 
commanding  characters, 
came  Mistress  Quickly,  Ju- 
liet’s nurse  and  other  parts  de- 
manding that  special  benevo- 
lent bullying  which  she  was 
adept  at  protraying.  But  there 
were  other  plays  in  which  she 
was  required  to  be  less  formi- 
dable and  where  her  warmth 
and  charm  were  displayed  to 
gentleness  and  restraint. 

Offstage  Maggie  was  a dy- 
namo of  energy.  Friends 
christened  her  Reuters  of 
Chiswick  because  she  was 
usually  ahead  of  the  gossip 


and  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
discovering  and  disseminat- 
ing the  latest  tidings.  She  not 
only  knew  a vast  number  of 
her  fellow  players  but  was  in- 
formed about  who  was  avail- 
able and  who  was  not.  Notori- 
ously late  on  social  occasions, 
she  was  a meticulous  time- 
keeper where  work  was  con- 
cerned and  a valuable  and 
popular  member  of  any  com- 
pany. 

Of  Junoesque  proportions 
she  bad  great  style  and  ele- 
gance. and  her  arrival  at  any 
party  (and  she  arrived  at  most 
parties)  was  managed  with 
splendid  effect  She  had  a 
knack  of  seeming  to  be  every- 
where. and  she  had  a gift  of 
bringing  enjoyment  with  her. 
Her  loyalty  to  and  affection  for 
her  friends  was  unquestion- 
ing — as  was  her  devotion  to 
her  mother,  who  predeceased 


her  by  only  a few  weeks  at  the 
age  of  105.  Her  acceptance  of 
her  illness  was  cheerful  and 
altogether  admirable.  The 
lady  never  lacked  courage  and 
was  working  on  various  pro- 
jects until  the  very  last  weeks. 
Her  final  performance  was  as 
the  Countess  in  a radio  pro- 
duction of  A Little  Night 
Music  when  she  was  quite 
maglcaL  On  stage,  to  1993.  she 
was  memorable  as  Lady  Hayt- 
ing  in  a revival  of  Coward’s 
Relative  Values,  apart  she 
made  her  own.  She  is  survived 
by  her  son  Julian — the  only 
child  of  her  marriage  (later 
disohred)  to  Ivan  Pinfield. 


Rank  Midcflemass  and 
Geoffrey  Toone 


Margaret  Courtenay,  actress, 
bom  November  14. 1923;  died 
February  15. 1996 


Commanding  performance . . . Courtenay  with  Anthony  Quay  le  in  The  Rivals  at  the  Old  Vic  in  1978  photograph:  peter  johns 


A glimpse  of  power 
without  the  glory 


JACOBO  Mzqluta,  who 
has  died  of  cancer  aged 
61.  was  a political 
strongman  or  caudiUo 
of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  Spanish-speaking  Ca- 
ribbean nation  boasted  a num- 
ber of  stronger  strongmen. 
Thus,  for  all  but  42  days  — 
when  Majluta  was  a stand-in 
president  at  the  fag-end  of  a 
notoriously  corrupt  adminis- 
tration — his  driving  ambi- 
tion was  frustrated  by  more 
powerful  men. 

His  first  taste  of  the  fruits  of 
power  came  when  he  was 
given  control  of  the  nation's 
chocolate  industry  under  the 
murderous,  near -totalitarian 
regime  of  Rafael  Trujillo. 
Following  Trujillo's  assassi- 
nation to  1961,  Majluta  joined 
the  opposition  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRD). 

He  rose  fast  becom  ing  fi- 
nance minister  to  the  nation's 
first  truly  democratic  admin- 
istration, Juan  Bosch's  1963 
government,  which  was  over- 


thrown by  a military  coup 
after  seven  months.  Majluta 
was  imprisoned  briefly  before 
being  exiled. 

He  was  elected  the  repub- 
lic’s vice-president  in  1978 
under  the  PRD’s  Antonio  Guz- 
man. but  found  himself  to  the 
right  of  most  of  his  colleagues. 
He  combtoed  his  state  office 
with  the  presidency  of  Corde, 
a massive  public  sector  corpo- 
ration. The  post  carried  ample 
scope  for  enrichment  and  Maj- 
luta was  frequently  accused  of 
corruption,  although  charges 
were  never  formally 
substantiated. 

The  high  point  of  his  career 
came  in  1982.  The  alcoholic 
but  honest  Antonio  Guzman 
shot  himself  after  uncovering 
corruption  in  h is  inner  circle. 
As  vice-president  Majluta 
took  over  for  42  days  until  the 
president-elect  assumed 
office.  This  was  the  one  taste 
of  toe  power  after  which  Maj- 
luta so  hankered.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  recap- 
turing those  few  heady  days. 


His  most  bitter  battles  were 
with  PRD  rivals.  Having  failed 
to  secure  his  party’s  1982  pres- 
idential nomination  be  imme- 
diately began  campaigning 
for  1986,  building  bis  own 
structure  within  the  PRD  and 
using  his  position  as  the  sen- 
ate's president  to  curry  favour 
with  the  right  by  blocking  the 
PRD's  progressive  legislation. 
That  campaign  split  the  PRD. 
His  supporters  clashed  with 
those  of  his  main  rival,  Jose 
Francisco  Pena  Gomez.  After 
a violent  campaign  to  which 
activists  from  both  camps 
were  killed.  Majluta  won  the 
PRD's  nomination.  It  was  a 
pyrrhic  victory.  So  many  PRD 
supporters  had  been  alienated 
that  Majluta  lost  out  to  a 78- 
year-old  former  dictator — the 
blind  and  incontinent  Joaquin 
Balnguer. 

Pena  Gomez  recaptured 
control  of  the  PRD  following 
that  defeat,  and  Majluta  was 
expelled  from  the  party  in 
1987.  The  expulsion  was  sub- 
sequently annulled  by  the  cen- 


tral electoral  council,  but  in 
1989  Majluta  broke  entirely 
with  toe  PRD  and  founded  toe 
Independent  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRT).  This  existed 
solely  to  promote  Majluta’s 
personal  ambitions,  which 
were  by  now  wholly  unrealis- 
tic. But  it  did  take  enough 
PRD  voters  to  lose  Pena 
Gomez  elections  in  1990  and 
1994  and  allow  the  disastrous 
Balaguer  presidency  to  drag 
on  far  beyond  its  natural  life. 

After  being  diagnosed  with 
lung  cancer.  Majluta  sought  a 
political  reconciliation  with 
the  PRD  and  even  endorsed 
Pena  Gomez's  aspirations  to 
the  presidency.  To  many  this 
last  act  of  political  generosity 
was  inexplicably  at  odds  with 
Majluta's  otherwise  cynical 
and  destructive  poll  tdcal 
career. 


James  Hodges 


Jacobo  Majluta  Azar,  politician, 
bom  October  9, 1934;  died  March 
2. 1996 


Gesture  politics . . . Majluta  on  the  hustings  in  X986 


IS  IT  a sign  of  age  when  it 
seems  that  Commissioners  of 
the  Metropolitan  police  are 
getting  younger?  Sir  Paul 
Condon  is  almost  half  way 
through  his  seven  year 
stretch  in  toe  country’s  top 
policing  job  and  is  still  only  49 
tomorrow.  He  may  feel  that 
the  job,  which  he  took  on  in 
1993,  has  already  aged  him  a 
few  extra  years:  he  raised 
hackles  when  he  suggested 
last  summer  that  the  majority 
of  young  street  robbers  were 
blade  and  some  of  his  own 
more  traditional  officers  are 
unhappy  at  some  of  the 
changes  he  has  introduced. 
But  his  term  so  far  has  been, 
on  balance,  successful:  crime 
falling,  stout  words  on  equal- 
ity. an  unaccustomed  frank- 
ness to  debate  and  a move- 
ment of  officers  away  from 
the  desks  and  on  to  toe 
streets.  The  Bournemouth- 
born  Sir  Paul  has  come  far 
since  his  first  posting  at  Beth- 
nal Green  to  east  London.  One 
of  a generation  of  bright,  am- 
bitious officers,  be  was  sent 
on  a police  scholarship  to  St 
Peter’s  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  studied  jurisprudence. 
This  has  stood  him  to  good 
stead  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  as  he  walks  toe  tight- 
rope between  a demanding 
London  public  and  media  and 
a world-weary  service.  He 
recently  suggested  that  there 
was  probably  more  racism 
within  journalism  and  the 
print  than  within  the 
police. -DC 

Today ’s  birthdays:  Andrew 
Bennett.  Labour  MP,  57;  Juli- 
ette Binoche.  French  ac- 
tress, 32;  Andre  Conrreges, 
couturier,  73;  Neil  Hamilton 
MP,  former  Conservative 
minister.  47;  David  Mat- 
thews, composer,  53;  Howard 
Shelley,  concert  pianist  and 
conductor,  46;  Mickey  Spil- 
lane,  novelist  78;  Keely  . 
Smith,  jazz  singer,  64;  David 


Willetts.  Conservative  MP. 
40. 

Tomorrow 's  other  birthdays: 
Prince  Edward,  32;  Kim 
Campbell,  former  prime 
minister  of  Canada.  49;  Garth 
Crooks,  footballer,  38;  Lady 
(Marcia)  Falkender.  64; 
Terry  Holmes,  rugby  player. 
39;  Graeme  Odgers.  chair- 
man. Monopolies  and  Merg- 
ers Commission,  62;  Andrew 
Parrott,  conductor.  49;  Fon 
Ts’ong,  pianist  62. 


Death  Notices 

THOMPSON.  Rat  of  Horsham,  who  died  of 
cancer  on  2Bth  of  February,  irnbo  cre- 
mated on  Tuesday  12th  of  March  ai  tpm  m 
Taunton,  instead  of  (lowers  the  family  n/g- 
flost  that  you  give  donations  to  a hmptoe 
and  plant  trace  In  rememberonce  of  Pat. 
Ftmera)  by  Green  Undwtahinpa  of  Wjlchat 

In  Memoriam 

CHID.  Anne,  tied  93.94.  Loved  and 
remembered  by  nances. 

HUSH  ARMSTRONG  CLEGG.  A Memorial 
Meeting  for  Hugh  Clegg  will  be  held  at 
11.00  ajn.  on  Saturday  18  March  in  the 
Hall.  Nuffield  College.  Oxford  Those 
aUenting  are  naked  to  inform  the  Warden's 
Secretary.  Tel  OIKS  27852a 

Births 

PETER  GIBSON  AND  CLAUDIA  MATH- 
EWS ora  pleaead  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  Ural  daughter  EOan  Rachel  Gibson  on 
28th  February  1998 

■To  place  y nr  announcement  telephone 
0171-811  9000  or  0181-834  8686 


USEWU. 
POWER  TO 
crar  DEATH 

9k  do.  Kkbiey  research  saves 
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Road,  Huntingdon, 
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Face  to  Faith 


Church  without  the  Crown? 


Madeleine  Bunting 


EWSPAPERS  seldom 
bring  good  news  for  toe 
Prince  of  Wales  and  this 
week's  Guardian  poll  was  no 
exception.  Only  25  per  cent 
thought  he  should  still  become 
king  and  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  45  per  cent 
thought  he  shouldn't  be  either. 
Until  now  Lambeth  has  been 
able  to  enunciate  a clear  line — 
Charles,  divorced  or  not,  is  en- 
titled to  succeed  to  the  throne, 
and  by  implication  to  head  the 
Church. 

The  ah -important  and  deeply 
sensitive  issue  is  whether 
Prince  Charles  choses  to 
remarry.  Hence  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury’s  unprecedented 
step  of  taking  a complaint — 
which  was  upheld  tliis  week — 
to  the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission over  a story  in  the  Sun- 
day Times  recently  which 
claimed  that  he  was  “ready” 
and  ■‘prepared  to  bless  a union 


between  toe  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Camilla  Parker-Bowles". 

increasingly  the  Church  is 
going  to  find  Itself  centre  stage 
in  the  escalating  royal  crisis — 
and  In  an  excruciatingdi- 
lemma.  At  present,  the  Church 
will  not  re-marry  divorcees. 
The  Chorch  faces  three  poss- 
ible options:  Prince  Charles 
continues — mare  or  less  se- 
cretly — his  relationsliip  with 
Camilla,  without  marrying  hen 
Prince  Charles  has  a civil  mar- 
riage outside  the  Church;  or  the 
Church  changes  its  stance  on 
re-marriage. 

After  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury’s stem  back  to  basics 
speech  on  marriage  and  family 
life  in  (general  Synod  last  No- 
vember, all  three  look  equally 
implausibla  Dr  George  Carey 
was  unequivocal  about  the  pri- 
macy Of  marriage  over  cohabi- 
tation: how  then  could  the 
Church  accept  a head  in  a long- 
term extra-marital  relation- 
ship, or  relax  its  policy  on  re- 
marriage? 


What  appears  to  loom  ines- 
capably on  the  horizon  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  link  between 
Crown  and  Church.  Prince 
Charles's  own  behaviour  has 
done  little  to  ward  this  efff.  He 
has  shown  considerable  ambiv- 
alence about  Christianity.  With 
his  affection  for  Laurens  Van 
der  Post-style  mysticism  and 
love  of  nature,  he  has  clearly 
shown  he  has  reservations 
about  the  exclusive  claims  of 
Christianity — like  the  major- 
ity of  his  generation. 

With  toe  extraordinary  sense 
of  timing  for  which  Princess  Di- 
ana has  become  famous,  she 
announced  her  agreement  toa 
divorce  on  the  day  that  her  hus- 
band visited  toe  Hindu  temple 
in  Neasden,  north  London,  to 
toe  front  page  photographs. 
Prince  Charles  was  wearing 
garlands  and  a dot  on  his  fore- 
head. It  was  a vivid  reminder  of 
the  speech  he  had  made  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier  which  was 
widely  interpreted  mot  entirely 
accurately)  as  a call  for  more 


temples  and  mosques  to  be 
built  for  the  rniHenlum.  Not  to 
mention  the  bombshell  he 
dropped  in  his  interview  with 
Jonathan  Dimbleby  that  he 
wanted  to  be  defender  of  faiths. 

The  Queen  Ls  a sincere  Chris- 
tian: her  Christmas  Day  broad- 
casts carry  more  and  more  reli- 
gious baggage,  as  last  year’s 
reference  to  an  Irish  nun  viv- 
idly demonstrated.  The  quaint 
ceremonies  which  symbolise 
her  position  as  head  of  the  - 
Church  such  as  the  State  Open- 
ing of  Synod  have  an  authentic- 
ity which  it  is  hard  to  see  her 
seal  achieving. 

Removing  the  monarch  as 
head  of  the  Church  would  be  a 
relatively  straightforward  mat- 
ter requiring  only  an  act  of 
synod,  assured  a senior  Church 
figure  this  week.  But  it  would 
be  an  earthquake  In  the 
psychology  of  the  Church,  as 
was  illustrated  in  a lengthy 
article  in  this  week's  Church 
Times,  It  argued  that  the  moral 
fitness  of  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor for  his  job  has  not  been 
relevant  in  toe  past;  occupants 
hare  included  two  Lutherans 
(George  I and  II).  a Roman  Cath- 
olic t James  ID.  a divorcee 
(Henry  Vim,  and  a practising 
homosexual  (James  I). 

But  a secular  culture  has  ex- 


acting standards  of  how  institu- 
tions should  reflect  their  ideals 
and  puts  the  Church  under  con- 
tinual pressure  to  match  up  to 
what  it  preaches.  It  ls  ludicrous 
to  suggest  that  a monarch  in  the 
20th  century  can  do  something 
because  his  15th-century  fore- 
bear did  it 

Without  underestimating  the 
enormous  upheaval  of  remov- 
ing the  Crown  as  the  head  of  the 
Church  and  toe  blow  to  Prince 


Charles’s  prestige,  there  are 
some  clear  advantages.  The 
Prince  would  be  freed  up  to  be  a 
more  neutral  arbiter  in  a multi- 
faith  Britain.  As  Islam’s  follow- 
ers grow  to  more  than  a million- 
strong  in  this  country  and  the 
Hindu  community  expands, 
such  a role  could  be  vital:  an 
extension  cff  the  monarchy’s 
traditional  importance  in  bind- 
ing the  nationalities  of  the 
United  Kingian. 


For  the  Church  also  there  are 
potential  benefits.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  late  20th  century  is  the 
profound  suspicion  of  author- 
ity, This  represents  one  cff  toe 
most  serious  challenges  to  toe 
traditionally  hierarchical 
structures  <if  toe  Christian 
churches. 

The  recent  debate  in  synod 
on  bishops’  pay  was  a fascinat- 
ing example  of  how  the  pres- 


sure is  moimting  within  the 
Church  for  a flatter,  more  egali- 
tarian organisation.  In  that 
context  one  can  see  the  poten- 
tial popularity  cf file  Church 
cutting  its  links  with  an  Institu- 
tion which  epitomises  more 

than  any  other  the  hierarchy  cf 
social  class. 


Madeleine  Bunting  Is  the 
Guardian’s  Religious  Affairs 
Editor 
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Taken  I Analysts  in  Hong  Kong  have  already  taken  next  year’s  link  to  China  into  account  and  the  markets  remain  largely  optimistic 

tor  a ride  Why  the  tigers  still  bum  bright 


by  ticket 
agents 


Cliff  Jones 

"THICKET  agents  are  dellb- 

I era  tely  misleading  con- 

I siiraers  into  paying  too 
much  for  their  tickets.  But  the 
surcharge  added  by  agencies 
and  box  offices  can  be  avoided, 
or  at  least  minimised  by  shop- 
ping around. 

Fans  of  Lou  Reed  who  want 
to  see  him  at  Wembley  Arena 
in  May  can  buy  their  tickets  at 
the  venue  for  their  face  value 
of  £20.  Ticket  agent  Ticket- 
master  charges  a £3  booking 
fee  per  ticket  on  top  of  the 
ticket  price.  Stargreen,  an- 
other large  agency,  is  charg- 
ing a £3.50  booking  fee  and 
HMV.  whose  ticket  sales  are 
handled  by  Ticketmaster,  is 
also  charging  £3. 

First  Call  was  the  most 
straightforward  about  its 
prices,  because  its  sales  staff 
quoted  the  face  value  sepa- 
rately from  the  booking  fee. 

The  worst  offender  was 
Ticketron,  which  said  that 
tickets  cost  £25.  A sales- 
woman claimed  that  £40  would 
buy  a seat  five  rows  from  the 
stage.  She  explained  that  the 
company  had  paid  more  for  its 
tickets  because  the  concert 
was  sold  out 

But  Wembley  Arena  box. 
office  confirmed  that  “there 
were  plenty  of  good  seats  still 
available”. 

Ticketron  is  described  by 
trade  officials  and  fixed-price 
agencies  as  an  “indoor  tout". 
Its  staff  says  the  agency 
charges  a fixed  £5  fee  on  each 
ticket  sold  to  it  by  the  venue. 
However,  both  the  concert 
promoters  and  Wembley  Are- 
na's box  office  said  the  most 
expensive  tickets  for  the  Lon- 
don show  would  be  £20  and 
not.  as  stated  by  Ticketron.  £35 
before  the  £5  booking  fee. 

Ticketron  bills  itself  as 
"specialists  in  sold-out 
events",  possibly  because  its 
own  tickets  are  the  last  to  be 
sold  because  of  the  extortion- 
ate prices. 

Lou  Reed's  tour  promoters. 
MOP,  were  shocked  at  Ticke- 
tron ’s  tactics  and  a spokes- 
man said  “we  wouldn  t dream 
of  dealing  with  people  like 
that”. 

David  Marshall,  a spoke- 
man  for  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  said  Tick- 
etron's  sales  pitch  was  in 
breach  of  the  Trade  Descrip- 
tions Act  1963.  ... 

It  has  been  a legal  require- ' 
ment  since  February  1995  for . 
the  seller  to  disclose  the  fhce 
value  shown  on  a ticket  Touts 
such  as  Ticketron  can  be  pros- 
ecuted under  the  Price  Indica- 
tions Resale  of  Tickets  regula- 
tions for  not  disclosing  the 
face  value  of  its  tickets  when 
asked  for  the  ticket  price  and 
for  misleadingpotential 
customers. 

The  first  case  to  be  brought 
to  court  under  the  new  act, 
against  agents  Covent  Garden 
Tickets  Limited,  was  heard 
yesterday.  Director  Stuart  Co- 
hen pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  of  mis -describing 
seats  and  not  d Isclosing  the 
face  value  of  tickets. 

Mr  Cohen  was  fined  £100  on 
each  of  the  eight  chargee 
agalnsthim  and  ordered  to 
pay  £4^28  costs. 


ROGER 
COWE 
finds  all 
is  calm 
as  handover  nears 


THE  optimism  of  the 
investment  commu- 
nity in  Hong  Kong 
can  seem  myopic,  as 
though  if  enough  people  say 
often  enough  that  everything 
will  be  all  right  then  it  will  be. 
But  from  a stock  market  point 
of  view,  this  is  not  as  crazy  as 
it  might  seem. 

Stock  markets  generally 
look  ahead,  with  prices  taking 
into  account  expectations 
about  future  political  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  includ- 
ing next  year's  handover  to 
China.  As  Schraders'  director 
David  Lul  said  “It  Is  not  an 
issue  that  has  come  as  a sur- 
prise. We  have  known  it  was 
going  to  happen  for  long 
enough." 

The  volatility  which  an  un- 
certain future  brings  to  the  so- 
called  tiger  economies  was  il- 
lustrated this  week  when 
Hong  Kong's  main  stock  mar- 
ket index,  the  Hang  Seng,  slid 
260  points  — or  2.3  per  cent  — 
before  recovering  somewhat 
yesterday.  Politics  is  to  blame. 
Worries  about  Chinese  sabre- 
rattling  over  Taiwan  over- 
came a well-received  Hong 
Kong  budget,  which  might 
normally  have  been  expected 
to  pull  up  Asian  markets. 

But  considering  the  danger 
of  the  Chinese  missile- testing 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits  escalat- 
ing into  a major  international 
row.  the  stock  market  falls 
around  Asia  were  relatively 
modest  Taiwan's  Taipei  stock 
market  naturally  suffered  the 
most  It  fell  62  points  on  Tues- 
day, when  the  missile  tests 
were  announced,  and  a fur- 
ther 67  points  on  Wednesday, 
making  a drop  of  2.6  per  cent 
over  the  two  days. 

However,  yesterday  the 
market  had  already  started  to 
recover.  Markets  beyond 
what  has  become  known  as 
“greater  China"  shrugged  off 
the  whole  affair,  perhaps  even 
benefiting  to  some  extent 
from  money  switching  from 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  On 
Tuesday  stocks  rose  in  Singa- 
pore'and  Seoul,  while  there  , 
has  been  little  movement  in 
Bangkok. 

The  lack  of  panic  illustrates 
the  prevailing  view  here  that 
politics  are  less  important 
than  economics,  that  the 
hand-over  of  Hong  Kong  to  the 
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||  Top  funds  in  the  Far  East,  excluding  Japan  | 
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Chinese  next  summer  will  go 
smoothly,  with  Hong  Kong 
gaining  more  from  being 
closer  to  China  than  it  might 
lose. 

Some  foreign  investors  are 
still  likely  to  be  nervous,  and 
that  could  add  to  short-term 
volatility,  which  is  already 
high  by  the  standards  of  Euro- 
pean and  US  markets.  The 
South-east  Asian  market  in- 
_dex  has.  seen  three  huge  peaks 
over  the  past  15  years,  in 
1380/81, 1986/87  and  1993/94. 
Mr  Lui’s  analysis  suggests  a 
consistent  pattern:  over-en- 
thusiasm in  the  early  stage  of 
the  economic  cycle,  pushing 
markets  up  to  unsustainable 


levels  followed  by  a plunge, 
and  then  in  the  second  half  of 
the  cycle  more  sober  growth 
before  turning  down  again. 

Volatility  is  associated  with 
the  rapid  development,  and 
greater  potential  for  shocks, 

I to  the  economies  of  the  region. 
In  some  of  the  region’s  mar- 
kets it  is  also  a function  of 
their  small  scale.  The  total 
value  of  companies  on  toe 
stock  markets  to  each  of  Indo- 
nesia and  toe  Philippines,  for 
example,  is  less  than 
£50  billion.  Even  Hong  Kong 
has  a total  market  capitalisa- 
tion oflittle  more  than 
£200  billion.  Relatively  minor 
decisions  by  large  institutions 


can  therefore  move  markets 
more  than  they  would  in  the 
West. 

But  Cynthia  Liu,  director  of 
investment  services  at  Hong 
Kong’s  biggest  fund  manager, 
Jardine  Fleming,  pointed  out 
that  the  risk-return  matrix, 
has  worked.  “The  risk-ad- 
justed  return  has  been  higher 
than  in  OECD  countries,”  she 
said.  Despite  all  the  scares  in 
Hong  Kong  over  the  past  10 
years,  the  average  annual 
return  on  equities  has  been  19 
per  cent  That  compares  with 
a global  13  per  cent 

Such  figures  emphasise  toe 
importance  of  taking  a long 
view,  and  that  over  toe  long 


Pay-out  bonanza  for  takeover  society  members 


Ct  Iff  Jones 

NATIONAL  & Provincial 
Building  Society's  vot- 
ing members  will 
receive  at  least  £500 when  it 
is  taken  over  by  Abbey 
National  to  August  accord- 
ing to  the  transfer  document 


MORE  CASH 

FOR  YOUR  ENDOWMENT. 
CALL  SEC  MONEYLINE  NOW 
0181  207  1666. 


SEC  will  pay  you  much  more  money  chan  the 
surrender  value.  Don't  lose  out  on  that  exon  cash!  J)  U 
Phone  now  quoting  odwtisement  reft  GU  9.3.96.  — — — 
Your  policy  must  be  at  least  8 years  old.  " 


FAX:  0181  207  49SO 


, IfhCoubiseefc expert advtcu. 


SECURITISED  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACTS  PIC 

SEC  Houw.  49  Theobald  St.  Borehamwood.  Hera  WD6  4RZ 


published  this  week.  Savers 
who  have  held  their  accounts 
since  December  31. 1993, 
will  be  entitled  to  either  £750 
in  cash  or  Abbey  shares  plus 
an  additional  cash  bonus 
equal  to  7 per  cent  of  their 
balance. 

The  percentage  is  worked 
out  on  the  lower  of  the  two 
balances  on  either  April  28, 
1995,  or  the  so-called  “vest- 
ing date”  of  August 4. 1996. 
Savers  are  advised  to  top  up 
their  balance  to  maximise 
their  pay-out  if  the  balance 
has  dropped  since  last  AprlL 

Savers  who  joined  later, 
but  before  the  cut-off  date  of 
April  28  last  year,  will  get 
Abbey  shares  worth  £500. 
Non-voting  members,  in- 
cluding those  with  less  than 
£100  in  their  accounts,  will 
get  a cash  bonus  worths  per 
cent  of  their  balance  at  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Borrowers  receive  Abbey 


Shares  worth  £500.  And  N&P 
borrowers  with  loans  of  be- 
tween £59,999  and  £99,999 
will  see  their  mortgage  inter- 
est rate  drop  to  the  new 
Abbey  rate  of  7.24  percent, 
while  borrowers  of  £100,000 
ormore  will  see  their  rate 
drop  to  7.19  per  cent  if  the 
takeover  goes  ahead. 

However,  only  29,000  of 
N&P’s  400.000  borrowers 
will  benefit  from  a new  rate 
because  the  smaller  Abbey 
loans  will  have  toe  same 
variable  rate  as  the  N&P. 
Fixed-rate  deals  stay  the 
same. 

Members  will  receive 
their  voting  packs  next  week 
and  these  must  be  returned  , 
before  April  6.  People  can  , 
vote  to  person  at  a special  | 
general  meeting  to  be  held  to 
Manchester  on  April  11. 

Half  of  all  savers  must  vote 
for  the  merger  to  be  ap- 
proved and  three-quarters  of 


those  must  vote  in  favour-  A 
majority  of  borrowers  must 
also  vote  in  flavour  before  the 
N&P’s  business  can  be  trans- 
ferred. N&P  Chairman  Lord 
Shuttleworth  says  the  soci- 
ety’s board  is  “unanimously 
recommending  toe  proposed 
transfer”. 

Given  the  voting  results  in 
previous  takeovers  and  con- 
versions, toe  board  Is  un- 
likely to  encounter  any  seri- 
ous opposition  from  the 
society’s  members.  In  May 
last  year,  Leeds  and  Halfax 
members  voted  in  favour  of  a 
merger  and  cash  pay-outs  by 
an  overwhelming  19  to  1. 

N&P  will  give  Abbey 
shares  worth  £500  to  the  es- 
tate of  savers  who  died  be- 
fore the  vesting  date,  pro- 
vided they  held  more  than 
£100  to  a share  account  on 
April  28, 1995.  In  the  case  of 
joint  accounts,  the  surviving 
second-named  holder  will  be  ! 


entitled  to  a windfall,  which 
will  be  calculated  in  toe 
same  way  as  a sole  account 

All  423.000  N&P  Visa  cus- 
tomers trill  maintain  a flree- 
for-life  credit  card— al- 
though they  will  be  switched 
to  Abbey  National's  new 
Visa  card  which  normally 
charges  a £9.50  annual  fee. 
And  the  interest  rate  will 
drop  from  a 21.4  annual  per- 
centage rate  to  19.9  APR 
when  their  cards  are 
replaced. 

Alliance  & Leicester  says 
it  will  produce  its  conversion 
document  in  October,  a 
month  before  members  vote 
on  whether  the  society 
should  become  a bank.  The 
society  has  so  far  refused  to 
indicate  who  will  benefit 
from  any  windfalls,  beyond 
excluding  all  Girobank  sav- 
ers. Nor  has  it  revealed  the 
structure  of  toe  pay-out 
package. 


The  trusts  with 
eastern  promise 


term,  stock  markets  reflect 
national  economic  perfor- 
mance. On  that  basis,  there  is 
cause  for  continued  optimism 
because  the  economies  of  the 
region  are  likely  to  continue 
growing  at  a faster  rate  than 
OECD  countries,  driven  in- 
creasingly by  China,  the  pow- 
erhouse of  the  region. 

China  is  reporting  growth 
hovering  around  double  fig- 
ures. And  with  global  interest 
rates  falling  this  year,  fuelling 
economic  growth,  most  mar- 
kets have  already  risen  quite 
sharply  — the  Hang  Seng 
added  15  percent  in  the  first 
couple  of  months.' 

There  are  d ifferences  from 
country  to  country,  and  all  an- 
alysts have  their  own  favour- 
ites. Mr  Lui  is  particularly 
keen  on  Malaysia.  Many  in- 
vestors have  preferred  Indo- 
nesia and  Thailand,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  underestimates  the 
long-term  thinking  of  the  Ma- 
laysian government,  com- 
pared with  attempts  in  the 
other  two  countries  to  short- 
circuit  development  with 
great  leaps  forward,  which 
can  lead  to  economic  and  mar- 
ket shocks. 


UNIT  and  investments 
trusts  are  the  easiest 
means  for  investors 
to  gain  exposure  to  tbe  Far 
Eastern  investment  mar- 
kets. which  have  produced 
some  top- performing  funds, 
writes  Teresa  Hunter. 

Investors  can  chose  be- 
tween 75  Far  Eastern  unit 
trusts  excluding  Japan  and 
38  including  Japan.  Alter- 
natively. they  have  a choice 
of  15  Far  Eastern  invest- 
ment trusts  excluding 
Japan,  seven  including 
Japan,  and  13  single- 
country  trusts. 

Over  five  years,  top  of  the 
Far  Eastern  funds  including 
Japan  is  Govett  Pacific 
Strategy,  which  is  taking 
part  in  toe  Guardian  Invest- 
ment Challenge.  Second, 
third  and  fourth  are  funds 
run  by  Perpetual.  Abtrust 
and  Schroder.  These  fund 
managers  are  all  participat- 
ing to  the  Challenge  and 
raising  substantial  funds 
for  children's  charity  Bar- 
nardo’s. 

However,  toe  funds  ex- 
cluding Japan  have  pro- 
duced significantly  better 
returns  over  five  years  than 
those  including  Japan 
reflecting  the  down-turn  in 


that  country's  economy.  An 
Investment  of  £100  has 

grown  to  an  average 
£290.3-1  — compared  with 
£202.60  for  those  including 
Japan  in  the  porfolio  — and 
the  contrast  is  even  more 
marked  over  10  years. 

Gartmore's  Hong  Kong 
turned  a £100  investment 
into  £400.81  over  five  years 
and  isaJsofourtb  of  all  1.076 
unit  trusts  over  the  same 
period. 

On  the  investment  trust 
front.  TR  Far  East  Income 
Warrants  is  lop  ofali  in- 
vestment trusts  over  five 
years  and  second  over  two. 
However  this  is  a more 
specialised  fund  than  a gen- 
eral Far  Eastern  fund. 

Fleming  and  Foreign  & 
Colonial,  also  Guardian  In- 
vestment Challenge  partici- 
pants. have  winning  Far 
Eastern  investment  trusts 
in  the  top  fire  of  their 
sector. 

Finally,  a note  of  caution. 
Far  Eastern  funds  can  be 
volatile  and  are  therefore 
not  suitable  as  a first  equity 
investment.  However, 
every  well-spread  portfolio 
should  include  an  element 
of  exposure  to  the  tiger 
econom  ies. 


Find  out  why 
pension  plans  are 
not  all  the  same. 


Perhaps  you  think  that  all  pension  plans  are  the  same.  If 
you  do.  then  you  would  be  making  a big  mistake.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  consider  an  Equitable 
Pension  Plan. 

The  Equitable  Life: 

• Pays  no  commission  to  third  parties  for  the 
introduction  of  new  business. 

• Has  no  shareholders. 

Our  Pension  Plan; 

■ Lets  you  retire  earlier  or  later  than  planned  — 
without  penalty. 

• Lets  you  vary  your  contributions  - without 
penalty. 

• Provides  full  return  of  fund  in  the  event  of  death 
before  retirement. 

So,  if  you  would  like  to  Lind  out  more  about  how  The 
Equiiflblc  Pension  Plan  is  not  the  same  as  most  others,  coll 
us  direct  on  Aylesbury  1 0QO0 1 33  48  58  or  send  off  the 
coupon  below  for  more  information  by  post  and  by 
telephone. 

IiUonruiioiV  advice  will  only  be  pven  on  E^uiwbUr  ktlhjp  pn.<du«.i-> 
Regulated  by  the  Personal  Lni-Cnmcni  Authunn 
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The  Equitable  Life 

You  profit  from  our  principles 


PENSIONS  MADE  SIMPLE 


Advice  you  can  Trust 
Directly  by  telephone  24  hours  a 

0345  6789  10 
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Inflation  jitters  overfall  in  America’s  jobless  sends  markets  sliding  and  overshadows  Clarke’s  cut  in  UK  rates 

US  fears  see  shares  crash 


Marie  Tran  in  Mew  York 
and  Paul  Murphy 


THE  world’s  finan- 
cial markets  shud- 
dered yesterday 
after  an  unexpect- 
edly sharp  fall  in  US 
unemployment  Figures,  seat 
Wall  Street  crashing.  Dealers 
saw  the  statistics  denting 
hopes  of  a further  US  rate  cut 
with  a knock-on  effect  on 
global  borrowing  costs. 

The  figures  — described  as 
"freakish"  by  some  market 
strategists — completely  over- 
shadowed the  move  by  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
to  cut  British  interest  rates  for 
the  third  time  in  four  months. 


slicing  base  rates  by  another 
0.25  percent  to  6percent 
yesterday. 

But  with  analysts  in  the 
City  already  expecting  a fur- 
ther relaxation  of  monetary 
policy  here,  the  focus  switched 
to  New  York,  where  the  Dow 
Jones  index  of  top  US  compa- 
nies plunged  more  than  160  in 
afternoon  trading. 

Britain's  FTSE 100  index 
slumped  75  points  before  clos- 
ing 47 J)  points  lower  at  3710.3. 
The  bearish  mood  was 
reflected  across  Europe,  with 
the  C AC-40  index  in  Paris  los- 
ing 32’  j points  to  1975.  while 
In  Germany  the  DAX  indica- 
tor shed  12  points  to  2409. 

The  turmoil  began  in  the  US 
bond  market,  where  dealers 


reported  “near-panic"  as  the 
30- year-treasury  bond  lost  al- 
most three  points,  sending  the 
yield  on  this  financial  bench- 
mark up  to  6.7  per  cent  A cor- 
responding sell-off  in  the 
equity  market  was  checked  by- 
curbs  to  computerised  trading 
systems — which  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  wake  of  the  1987 

stock  market  crash.  But  the 
carnage  resumed  later  in  the 
day.  with  the  Dowfalling  be- 
low the  psychologically  im- 
portant 5500  barrier  by  mid- 
afternoon. 

While  some  US  analysts 
suggested  the  February  job- 
less numbers — showing  a 
month-on-month  fall  from  5.8 
per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent — were 
an  aberration,  a consensus 


quickly  developed  that  the 
Federal  Reserve.  America's 
central  bank,  will  now  leave 
interest  rates  unchanged 
when  its  policy  committee 
meets  again  on  March  26. 

The  jobless  figures  implied 
the  creation  of 700,000  jobs 
over  the  past  four  weeks — the 
biggest  monthly  Increase 
since  1983. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Sta- 
tistics said  that  much  of  Feb- 
ruary's strength  represented 
a rebound  after  severe 
weather  in  January,  when 
blizzards  hit  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

The  largest  Increases  came 
in  the  services  industry,  a 
gain  of 287.000 jobs.  But  even 
manufacturing,  buffeted  by 


big  layoffs  for  most  of 1995  as 
factories  cut  back  production 
in  the  face  of  excess  inven- 
tories, saw  26,000  new  jobs  in 
February. 

“It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Fed  to  cut  In  face  of  such  un- 
certainty", said  Arnold 
Moskowitz.  a stock  market 
strategist. 

The  Fed  last  trimmed  inter* 
est  rates  a month  ago.  when 
the  federal  funds  rate,  which 
banks  charge  each  other  for 
overnight  loans,  was  shaved 
from  5.25  per  cent  from  5 per 
cent 

In  the  City,  analysts  were 
suggesting  that  while  Mr 
Clarke  may  have  room  for  one 
more  quarter-point  cut  later 
in  the  year,  borrowing  costs 


may  begin  to  rise  quite 
quickly  thereafter. 

But  most  share  strategists 
believe  that  while  the  British 
stock  market  has  its  own  un- 
certainties to  address  — such 
as  a looming  election  and  a 
likely  change  of  government — 
share  prices  here  should  prove 

to  be  relatively  well-insulated 
from  any  short-term  correc- 
tion in  the  US.  "We  have  been 
watching  the  Dow  jump 
around  100  points  at  a time  far 
some  while  now.  Since  shares 
here  have  not  performed  as 
spectacularly  as  they  have  in 
New  York,  the  downside 
should  be  limited,  too."  one 
senior  dealer  suggested.  “We 
have  not  seen  people  scram- 
bling to  sell — yet.” 


Lloyd’s  £2.8bn  lifeboat 
will  sink,  say  Names 


Sarah  Whrtebloom 


LLOYD’S  of  London’s  £2.8 
billion  lifeboat  for  loss- 
stricken  investors  was 
last  night  condemned  as 
doomed  to  fail  by  Names,  al- 
though they  have  yet  to  see 
their  Individual  bills  for  the 
insurance  market's  astrono- 
mic losses. 

Lloyd's  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  its  34.000  Names 
will  receive  “Indicative”  fi- 
nality statements  on  Monday 
which  will  give  them  an  idea 
of  how  much  they  will  individ- 
ually have  to  pay  towards  the 
market’s  £8  billion  losses. 
Lloyd's  claimed  yesterday: 
“No  member  will  be  unable  to 
accept  the  offer  because  of 
lack  of  funds.” 

But  Names’  representatives 
argued  last  night  that  the  offer 
is  unrealistically  low  and  will 
still  leave  thousands  of  Names 
financially  ruined. 

Christopher  Stockwell, 
chairman  of  Lloyd's  Names 
Association,  said  that  all  the 
action  groups — which  are 


looking  for  a deal  closer  to 
£4.5  billion  — have  rejected 
the  deal.  But  he  warned  that 
the  offer  is  likely  to  be  scup- 
pered in  any  event  because  of 
US  legal  problems. 

Lloyd’s,  meanwhile,  in- 
sisted that  it  is  confident  of 
success  in  the  US  and  said 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  an 
additional  £1.7  billion  being 
added  to  the  lifeboat.  There  is 
the  possibility  of  more  modest 
contributions  from  market 
auditors  and  brokers. 

Under  the  terms  of  Lloyd's 
plan,  most  Names  will  not  be 
asked  for  more  money  than 
they  have  deposited  at  Lloyd’s 
and  there  is  a cap  of  £100.000 
on  losses  in  excess  of  such 
funds.  But  many  Names’ 
funds  are  backed  by  guaran- 
tees on  their  own  houses.  Mr 
Stockwell  said:  “A  lot  of 
people  will  be  wiped  out  by 
this." 

The  13.000  Names  who  face 
bills  over  and  above  their 
fluids  at  Lloyd's  will  be  able  to 
apply  for  help  under  the  terms 
of  the  offer.  Lloyd’s — which 
plans  to  make  thorough 


White  Hart  falls 
to  Regal  hunt 


Ian  King 


GRANADA  yesterday 
clinched  the  first  major 
sale  of  assets  it  acquired 
with  January's  £3.9  billion 
takeover  of  Forte,  agreeing  to 
sell  60  White  Hart  hotels  to 
Regal,  the  fast-expanding  pro- 
vincial hotelier. 

Regal  first  agreed  to  buy 
White  Hart  from  Forte  last 
year,  as  part  of  the  company's 
defence  against  Granada,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  deal 
with  Granada  is  for  the  same 
sum  of  £122  million. 

However,  under  the  terms 
of  yesterday's  agreement,  Gra- 
nada will  keep  seven  White 
Hart  hotels  for  itself,  while  the 
hotels  will  change  hands  for 
cash  only  Instead  of  the  cash- 
and-paper  mixture  Forte 
accepted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Gra- 
nada had  secured  better  terms 
from  him  than  Forte,  Regal's 
chief  executive.  Charles  Vere 
Nicholi,  said  the  deal  was 
■’outstanding".  It  will  more 
than  double  his  company's 
size, 

Mr  Vere  Nichoil.  who  also 
announced  a leap  in  full-year 
pre-tax  profits  from  £733.000  to 
£2.9  million,  added:  “This  has 
been  an  extremely  robust  set 


of  negotiations,  but  I am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  been  able 
to  complete  this  acquisition." 

Meanwhile,  Marriott  Inter- 
national reiterated  yesterday 
its  interest  in  buying  the 
French  hotel  chain  Merldlen 
from  Granada,  along  with 
some  of  the  old  Forte  Exclu- 
sive hotels. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
French  newspaper  Les  Echos, 
the  chairman.  Bill  Marriott, 
said  the  company  was  still 
waiting  for  Granada  to  specify 
its  intentions  on  the  hotels, 
and  that  everything  would  ul- 
timately depend  on  Granada's 
asking  price. 

Sir  Rocco  Forte  is  also  still 
in  the  process  of  putting 
together  a consortium  to  buy 
back  the  Meridien  and  Exclu- 
sive hotels. 

Also  yesterday.  CDL  Hotels, 
the  aggressively  expanding 
Hong  Kong-based  hotels 
group,  confirmed  plans  to  float 
its  Millenium  & Copthome 
hotels  chain  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket early  next  month. 

Under  the  flotation,  which 
will  value  Millenium  & Copth- 
ome at  around  £350  million, 
CDL  will  retain  a majority 
stake.  The  chain,  which  made 
a pre-tax  profit  of  £34.6  million 
last  year  has  some  22  business 
hotels. 


SFO  warning  as  seven  men 
convicted  of  £5m  swindle 


Dan  Atkinson 


SEVEN  men  have  been  con- 
victed of  a £5  million 
■long-firm"  fraud  whose  vie- 
ims  Included  companies  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  The 
Serious  Fraud  Office  warned 
hat  others  planning  this  type 
rf swindle  — in  which  a com- 
»ny  builds  up  a solid  credit 
ecord  then  decamps  with 
foods  or  money — should 
take  note”  that  five  rf  the 
nnvicted  have  been  jailed. 

Nationwide  Supplies,  trad- 
ng  for  just  six  months  and 
tased  in  Birmingham,  was 
lot  "a  genuine  and  honest 
msiness",  according  to 
frown  QC  Jeremy  Roberts. 

Its  controllers,  he  said, 
were  running  it  with  a view 
d obtaining  as  many  goods  as 

hey  could  on  credit  getting 
id  of  the  goods  for  whatever 
hey  could  get  for  them  and 
hen  disappearing,  leaving 


the  creditors  to  whistle  for 
their  money."  The  dishonestly 
obtained  goods,  said  the  SFO, 
were  fenced  out  on  to  the  black 
market  via  a secret  ware- 
house in  Liverpool,  where 
they  were  often  repackaged 
and  re-labelled  to  disguise 
their  origins.  These  were  sold 
on  "at  prices  which  undercut 
the  legitimate  market” 
Yesterday.  Manohar  Sab- 
harwal  switched  to  a guilty 
plea  at  Birmingham  Crown 
Court.  He  has  joined  Suk- 
binder  Sanghera,  Anoop 
Singh  Bahara.  Satnaxn  Bahara 
and  Nisa  Afzal  in  admitting 
conspiracy  to  obtain  goods  by 
deception.  Gulnar  Ahmed  and 
Banarsi  Dass  admitted  con- 
spiracy to  handle  stolen 
goods.  Sanghera  was  given 
four  years’  imprisonment 
Anoop  Bahara  three  years.  Af- 
zal five  years,  Ahmed  two 
years  and  Satnam  Bahara  six 
years.  Dass  and  Sabharwal 
are  awaiting  sentence. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.94 
Austria  15.30 
Belgium  -15.00 
Canada  2.04 
Cyprus  0.70 
Denmark  8.50 
Finland  6.97 
SumHiad  tn  NarWmt 


France  7.49 
Germany  2J0Q0 
Greece  366.00 
Hong  Kong  11.62 
lildla  S2.01 
Ireland  0.9600 
Israel  4.74 


Italy  2.340 
Malta  0.5425 
Netherlands  3-4700 
New  Zealand  2.23 
Norway  9.60 
Portugal  228.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.70 


Singapore  2.12 
South  Afetca  5B3 
Spain  184.00 
Sweden  10.26 
Switzerland  1.77 
Turkey  08.577 
USA  1 4B25 
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checks  into  such  hardship 
claims  — warned  yesterday 
that  Names  should  apply  by 
the  end  of  April  for  such  assis- 
tance since  there  is  only  a lim- 
ited amount  of  money  avail- 
able. 

But  action  groups  are  advis- 
ing members  not  to  give 
Lloyd's  any  information 
about  their  personal  financial 
position  since  this  could  as- 
sist in  possible  future  legal 
action  for  recovery  of  losses, 
should  the  settlement  fail. 

Despite  the  protests,  Lloyd's 
believes  that  most  Names  will 
be  able  to  pay  their  b ills  in  full 
this  July.  But,  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  Names  to  accept, 
easy  terms  are  being  offered  to 
spread  payments  over  five 
years  and  Lloyd’s  is  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a special  mort- 
gage plan. 

Lloyd's  was  at  pains  to  em- 
phasise yesterday  that  the  in- 
dicative bills  Individuals 
receive  could  well  change  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  95 
per  cent  of  bills  are  not  ex- 
pected to  rise  or  fall  by  more 
than  £15.000. 


No  run  out 
for  Thomas 
the  Tank 
Engine 
as  Reed 
abandons 
sell-off 

Mark  Milner 

Thomas  the  Tank 

Engine.  Winnie  the 
Pooh,  even  Babar  the 
Elephant  have  been  left  on 
the  shelf. 

Reed-Elsevier,  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  publishing  group, 
announced  yesterday  that 
it  had  abandoned  attempts, 
at  least  far  the  time  being, 
to  sell  off  its  consumer 
publishing  business,  Reed 
Consumer  Books,  because  it 
could  not  get  the  price  it 
wanted. 

Discussions  aimed  at 
findings  buyer  for  its 
50  per  cent  stake  in  BCA 
(Book  Club  Associates)  have 
also  been  discontinued. 

The  consumer  books 
business,  which  Includes 
the  Hamlynand 
Heinetnann  imprints  and 
has  authors  such  as  Roddy 
Doyle  and  Susan  Hill 
alongside  its  strong  line-up 
of  children’s  titles,  was  put 
up  for  sale  last  summer. 

Reed-Elsevier  said  It 
broke  off  talks  because  it 
“values  the  business  higher 
than  the  offers  received 
from  a number  of  Interested 
parties  who  were 
influenced  by  the  poor 
trading  conditions  in 
consumer  book  markets  in 
1995". 

The  Anglo-Dntch  group 
refused  to  disclose  the  sort 
of  prices  that  it  had  been 
hoping  to  achieve  for  the 
consumer  books  business. 
Initial  estimates  suggested 
a price  tag  of  around 
£250  million,  subsequently 
scaled  back  sbarply. 

The  book  industry  was  hit 
by  a series  of  problems  last 
year,  not  least  the  end  of  the 
net  book  agreement  which 
led  to  a spate  of 
discounting.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  paper  also  hit 
profitability. 

Yesterday  Reed-Elsevier 
said  that  it  would  make 
"renewed  efforts”  to  return 
the  consumer  books 
business  "towards  former 
levels  of  productivity”. 

“Although  the  sale 
process  has  Inevitably  been 
a major  distraction  for 
management,  significant 
progress  has  been  made 
during  the  year  to  refocus 
the  publishing  programmes 
and  streamline  the 
organisation,  and  this 
process  will  continue.” 
Reed-Elsevier  said  it 
“remains  the  intention  of 
the  directors  to  sell  the 
business  In  due  course”. 


Watershed  ahead  . . . IGL  chief  Keith  Todd  is  eyeing  Internet  photograph:  graham  turnbi 

Cost  of  cutting  jobs  means 
1 ,000  more  could  go  at  ICL 


Ian  King 


ICL,  the  British-based  com- 
puter group  owned  by  Ja- 
pan's Fujitsu,  announced 
yesterday  a shake-up  rf  its 
businesses  which  could  cost 
up  to  1,000 jobs  this  year. 

The  move  comes  after  ICL 
said  it  had  run  up  pre-tax 
losses  of  £166.1  million  in  1995, 
against  profits  of  £46.7  million 
in  1994,  despite  a 17  per  cent 
surge  in  sales  to  £3.1  billion. 

The  losses  were  due  mainly 
to  a one-off  hit  rf  £152  million, 
which  covers  the  cost  of  last 
year’s  1.300  redundancies  and 
closing  offices  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Berkshire. 
The  offices  were  already  va- 
cant after  an  extensive  redun- 
dancy programme  earlier. 

Announcing  the  shake-up. 
the  chief  executive,  Keith 
Todd,  said  1995  had  been  “far 


from  easy”  but  insisted  that 
the  five-point  programme 
would  mark  a “watershed”  in 
the  company's  fortunes. 

The  plan  Is  being  part- 
funded  by  a £200  million  rights 
issue  underwritten  by  Fu- 
jitsu, an  80  per  cent  share- 
holder, which  will  also  help  to 
strengthen  ICL's  debt-laden 
balance  sheet 
Mr  Todd,  who  said  ICL's 
other  shareholder.  Northern 
Telecom,  was  also  likely  to 
take  up  its  rights,  said  the 
changes  would  bring  the  com- 
pany closer  to  a flotation. 
"Clearly  the  proposition  en- 
hances the  chance  of  bringing 
the  company  to  the  market 
sooner  rather  than  later.” 

The  scheme  includes  the 
launch  of  a new  interactive 
services  business,  the  forging 
of  stronger  links  with  Fujitsu 
in  America  and  the  Far  East, 
and  the  demerging  of  ICL’s 


contract  electronics  manufac- 
turing business.  D2D. 

Also  being  spun  off  is  ICL's 
volume  products  division, 
which  is  to  Itnk  with  existing 
Fujitsu  activities,  creating  a 
new  worldwide  personal  com- 
puter business.  Mr  Todd  said 
he  was  aiming  to  elevate  ICL, 
which  with  Fujitsu  is  the 
ninth  biggest  PC  supplier  in 
Europe,  to  third  biggest  player 
in  each  of  its  markets. 

"This  is  a radical  action 
plan  which  puts  us  on  track 
for  an  accelerated  growth  in 
earnings,’’  he  added. 

Mr  Todd  said  one  of  the 
most  exciting  opportunities 
was  the  growing  market  in 
products  related  to  the  Inter- 
net and  the  company  was  eye- 
ing several  new  develop- 
ments. Fujitsu  has  stated  its 
intention  to  get  as  much  as  a 
third  of  its  sales  from  Inter- 
net-related products  by  1998. 


Halifax  drops  Warburg  from  conversion  team 


Tony  May 


HALIFAX  Building  Society 
has  dropped  SBC  Warburg 
from  the  team  advising  on  Its 
conversion  to  a bank  and 
stock  market  flotation  next 
summer. 

The  Halifax  said  the  deci- 
sion arose  out  of  management 
rf  the  relationship  and  fol- 
lowed a potential  conflict  of 
interest 

The  move  is  seen  as  denting 
the  prestige  of  SG  Warburg — 
renamed  after  It  was  taken 
over  by  Swiss  Bank  Corpora- 
tion last  summer— as  well  as 
losing  the  Investment  bank  a 
multi-million  fee  from  a flota- 
tion which,  were  It  happening 


today,  would  value  the  Halifax 
at  about  £10  billion. 

An  industry  source  said 
there  had  been  three  or  four 
changes  at  the  top  of  the  man- 
agement team  at  Warburg  in 
recent  months  and,  at  times, 
Halifax  had  not  been  certain 
who  was  heading  their 
team.  There  was  also  said  to  be 
regret  that  Warburg’s  old  , 
style  — which  sought  a stable, 
long-term  relationship  with 
clients — was  being  replaced 
by  something  more  entrepre- 
neurial 

Halifax  has  appointed  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell  as  its 
corporate  finance  adviser  and 
says  the  changes  will  not  delay 
the  conversion  timetable. 
Merrill  Lynch  will  assume  the 


role  of  lead  broker  during  the 
conversion  and  flotation,  and 
Halifax  is  considering  who  to 
appoint  as  joint  broker. 

Halifax  stressed  that  the 
split  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  opera- 
tion for  which  there  was 
praise,  and  said  Warburg  will 

continue  to  be  employed  on 
projects  not  connected  with 
the  conversion  and  flotation. 

Warburg  has  been  working 
with  Halifax  since  early  19W, 
firstly  on  the  merger  with  the 
Leeds  and  then  with  the  con- 
version and  flotation. 

A Warburg  spokesman  said 
the  group  was  “disappointed 
by  this,  but  we  wish  Halifax 
every  success  with  their 
flotation." 


Hong  Kong  Notebook 


All  bets  are  on  in 
unusual  takeover 


Alex  Brummer 


JUST  how  speedily  the 
clock  is  ticking  towards 
the  mainland  Chinese 
takeover  of  Hong  Kong,  Brit- 
ain's most  capitalist  economy, 
has  been  evident  over  the  past 
week.  First  there  was  the 
Prime  Minister.  John  Major, 
seeking  to  claim  the  moral 
high  ground  for  Britain's 
withdrawal  with  a series  of 
gestures  aimed  at  appeasing 
the  colonial  power’s  demo- 
cratic critics  in  the  territory. 

Second,  there  was  the  sym- 
bolism rf  the  first  Chinese 
Hong  Kong  financial  secre- 
tary delivering,  in  English 
and  Cantonese,  the  last  full- 
year  budget  under  British 
stewardship  and  carefully 
drawing  attention  to  the  con- 
. sulfations  with  Beijing  which 
had  accompanied  its  prepara- 
tion. Third,  there  was  Brit- 
ain’s final  governor.  Chris 
Patten,  beginning  to  take  on 
"lame  duck”  status  as  the  pub- 
lic focus  shifts  towards  the 
Chinese  selection  of  a succes- 
sor who  will  take  on  the  tide  of 
chief  executive. 

All  of  (his  has  been  taking 
place  against  a backdrop  of  the 
People’s  Republic  intimidat- 
ing its  neighbour  in  Taiwan 
with  missile  trials  and  being 
accused  by  the  US  of  having,  . 
perhaps,  the  worst  human 
rights  record  in  the  world.  In 
fact  it  is  the  unpredictable  na- 
ture of  foe  Chinese  regime 
which  gives  such  cause  for 
pause  In  what,  for  now,  is 
proving  a relatively  calm 
changeover. 

if  Hong  Kong  was  simply  an- 
other British  territory  head-  1 
ing  for  independence,  one 
could  be  very  sanguine  about 
its  prospects.  It  has  a remark- 
able economic  record;  a 
sophisticated  workforce;  a ro- 
bustly entrepreneurial  cul- 
ture; mature  financial  mar- 
kets and  banking  system;  a 
growing  understanding  of 
how  representative  govern- 
ment works  and  a hi  ghly- 
tra  tried  executive,  now  fully 
Chinese,  which  understands 
the  importance  of  integrity 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

BUT  this  is  no  ordinary 
transition.  The  rule  rf 
law  as  embodied  in  the 
Joint  Declaration  and  Basic 
Law.  the  two  great  Sino-Brit- 
ish  documents  which  will  con- 
stitute Hong  Kong’s  constitu- 
tion, are  under  threat.  Legco, 
Hong  Kong’s  now  democrati- 
cally elected  parliament  is 
threatened  with  abolition. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is 
designed  to  protect  basic 
human  rights  In  Hang  Kong,  is 
threatened  with  emasculation 
by  one  of  the  Beijing  groups 
preparing  for  Chinese  control. 

Democrats  like  Martin  Lee, 
whose  party  holds  almost  half 
the  seats  in  Legco,  fear  not 
just  for  the  destruction  rf 
human  rights,  but  for  the 
knock  cm  the  door  from  agents 
of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  tPLA)  when  their  pro- 
tests become  too  much.  The 
governor  complained  to  me  of 
an  insidious  self-censorship 
which  has  begun  to  erode 
what  remains  the  most  vi- 
brant and  free  press  among 
the  Asian  tigers. 

Hang  Kong’s  insecurity  is 
so  great  that  every  day  at  the 
Immigration  Tower  large 
queues  rf  people  form  to  ac- 
quire a second  class  British 
passport  the  validity  of  which 
will  be  nil  from  June  30, 1997. 
Somehow,  it  is  believed  that 


this  document,  however 
worthless,  may  help  them  if 
life  in  the  new  Hong  Kong 
goes  really  wrong. 

Chris  Patten  is  seen  as 
achieving  a great  victory  in 
securing  visa-free  travel  to 
Britain,  and  hopefully  its  al- 
lies too,  with  the  promise  this 
week  to  some  2.7  million 
Special  Administrative 
Region  passport-holders.  It 
was  certainly  remarkable  that 
the  Home  Office  under 
Michael  Howard,  which  has 
staunchly  opposed  such  a 
move,  gave  in  to  pressure 
from  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  reality'— and  in  situa- 
tions when  it  would  count 
most  — visa-free  rights  on 
SAR  passports  would  be 
worthless.  For  example,  if 
PLA  tanks  rolled  on  to  the 
streets  of  Hong  Kong  to  put 
down  a demonstration  mark- 
ing Tiananmen  Square,  the 
Home  Office  would  withdraw 
visa-free  access  to  prevent  a 
flood  of  political  asylum 
applications. 

That  is  why  Chris  Patten 
was  morally  correct  in  sug- 
gesting the  case  for  full  Brit- 
ish passports  when  he  was  in 
the  UK  last  year  .-It  would  both 
underpin  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  Hong  Kong's  citizens 
and  also  give  the  UK  a better 
diplomatir/economic  lever  by 
which  it  could  ensure  that  the 
Joint  Declaration  and  Basic 
Law  do  not  become  just  so 
much  history.  Thai  of  course, 
is  pie  in  the  sky. 

INDEED,  it  is  Britain's  ne- 
glect over  a long  period 
which  has  led  to  only  grudg- 
ing praise  of  John  Major's 
promise  to  protect  a demo- 
cratically-elected Legco  with 
every  means  available.  After 
the  Union  Jack  comes  down, 
Britain  will  not  be  helpless 
here.  Francis  Cornish,  tipped 
to  be  the  first  Consular-Gen- 
eral is  one  of  Britain's  most 
accomplished  diplomats  and 
it  will  be  his  responsibility  to 
monitor  adherence  to  the  twin 
ruling  statutes  ofHong  Kong. 
He  takes  the  view  that  the  Chi- 
nese will  try  initially  to  make 
things  work.  Beijing  wants 
Hong  Kong’s  commercial  sys- 
tem and  expertise  to  help  its 
economy  become  more 
efficient. 

Slowly  but  surely,  however, 
the  apparatus  of  the  Chinese 
state  could  begin  to  interfere 
in  Hong  Kong’s  commerce  and 
thus  undermine  confidence. 
Significant  mainland  inter- 
ests will  be  quickly  demand- 
ing a share  of  the  action, 
which  has  given  Hong  Kong 
such  a disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Rolls-Royce  cars. 

The  erosion  of  freedom  of 
the  press  will  diminish  the 
quality  of  open  financial  mar- 
kets, which  demand  ftill  dis- 
closure. And  the  Indirect  pres- 
sures which  China  can  be 
expected  to  bring  to  bear  on  its 
critics  and  those  who  refuse  to 
co-operate  in  its  ways  could 
drain  the  territory's 
confidence. 

Compromises  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  made  and 
with  each  deal  there  will  be  an 
erosion  rf  political  financial 
and  economic  freedom. 

Moreover,  no  one  in  Hong 
Kong  is  seriously  looking  to  a 
new  chief  executive  to  provide 
a buffer  against  the  power  of 
Beijing.  All  the  current  indi- 
cations are  that  Chris  Patten’s 
successor  will  be  shipping 
magnate  C HTung,  a member 
of  the  governor's  executive 
council  but  whose  public 
views  are  entirely  obscure. 

Over  foe  years  there  have 
been  bitter  complaints  about 
the  accountability  rf  British 
appointed  governors.  But,  at 
least  complaints  could  be  fun- 
nelled back  to  Westminster. 
And  the  passing  of  the  West- 
minster link  may  well  be 
mourned  when  Beijing  be- 
comes the  court  affinal 
appeaL 


Ford’s  £2.6bn  investment 
safeguards  13,000 jobs 


Chris  Barrie 


UPTO  13,000 jobs  will  be 
safeguarded  by  a £2.6  bill- 
ion investment  planned  by 
Ford  for  its  UK  car  plants  and 
development  centres. 

The  investment  much  of  it 

earmarked  for  the  Halewood 
plant  on  Merseyside  and  the 
Dagenham  factory  in  Essex, 
emerged  yesterday  in  the  • 
wake  rf  General  Motors’  an- 
nouncement earlier  fills  week 
that  it  may  invest  $1  billion  in 
its  Vauxhall  car  plants  at 
Luton  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Ellesmere  Port  in  Cheshire. 

Ford's  investment  is  part  of 
the  company’s  strategic  plan 
to  upgrade  its  Britishfac- 
tories  and  launch  “world” 
cars  and  engines  between  1995 
and  the  year 2000. 

Ford  said  yesterday  that 
some  projects  had  yet  to  be 
ratified  by  directors  in 
Europe  and  at  the  US  parent 
But  the  intention  was  to 
replace  the  Escort  in  the  next 
three  years.  The  associated 
manufacturing  investment 
was  under  consideration. 

Dagenham  is  in  line  for  in- 
vestment to  make  variants  rf 
the  Fiesta  model  which  went 
into  production  only  recently. 


The  neighbouring  engine 
plant  wil]  also  be  upgraded  to 
make  more  variations. 

Ford  said  that  £1  billion  of 
investment  under  its  six-year 
plan  had  already  been  an- 
nounced  for  engines  at  Bridg- 
end, south  Wales,  and  Dagen- 
ham. Some  of  the  spend  would 
also  be  earmarked  for  Jaguar. 

But  the  news  has  reassured 
the 5.000  workers  at  Halewood 
about  Ford’s  intention  to  keep 
the  plant  open.  Since  Christ- 
mas, the  factory  has  been  op- 
erating well  below  its  full 
capacity  rf  1,100  cars  a day 
due  to  flat  domestic  demand. 
The  site,  which  also  makes 
gearboxes,  is  making  800  cars 
a day. 

Dagenham  is  running  dose 
to  full  capacity  at  1,100  cars  a 
day,  some  of  them  for  Mazda. 
The  site  employs  8,000  people. 

News  of  Ford’s  investment 
emerges  as  the  company  steps 
up  its  effort  towards  greater 
global  integration.  The 
replacement  for  the  Escort 
will  be  designed  for  world 
markets,  and  Ford  plants  will 
have  to  compete  on  productiv- 
ity for  the  right  to  build  it 
• AC  Cars,  Surrey-based 
maker  of  Co  bra  and  Ace  sports 
cars,  has  gone  into  receiver- 
ship. 
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New  modes . . . shopping 
streets  in  Shenzhen  reflect 
buying  power  as  well  as 
tastes  of  its  relatively 
affluent  work  force 

PHOTOGRAPH  DON  McFHEE 


Mainland 
boom  zone 
fears  its 
industrial 
revolution 
may  be  over. 
PATRICK 
DONOVAN 
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‘One  night  city’  pays  the  price  of  success 


IT  IS  Just  before  6am  at 
Kowloon  station  and  the 
queues  are  already  build- 
ing up  for  the  first  trains  to 
Shenzhen.  They  may  live 
in  Hong  Kong,  but  these  hun- 
dreds of  predominantly  white- 
collar  commuters  work  in 
mainland  China;  a journey 
which  takes  less  than  an  hour 
through  the  rolling  hills  of  fixe 
New  Territories  to  passport 
control  at  Lo  Wan- 
More  than  150.000  Hong 
Kong  nationals  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  the  Shenzhen  region, 
one  of  China's  five  special  eco- 
nomic zones  set  up  to  help  in-  ( 
dustrialise  the  country  nearly' 
lByearsago. 

Because  of  the  growth  of 
trade  links  between  Hong 
Kong  and  the  south  of  China. 
Shenzhen  has.  in  effect,  be- 
come the  colony's  cut-price 
manufacturing  base  for  corn- 
pan  ies  such  as  Citibank,  Sie- 
mens and  Hitachi.  Lexus  azxd 
Mercedes  cars  are  parked 
around  the  fledgling  stock  ex- 
change. In  an  Independent 
broker’s  office,  “special  inves- 
tor" services  are  laid  on  for 
the  well-heeled,  complete  with 


a private  sitting  room  and  per- 
sonal dealing  terminal. 

As  with  any  emerging  econ- 
omy, Shenzhen  has  its  share  of 
poverty  and  corruption.  Con- 
victed fraudsters  were  among 
16  people  shot  in  a mass  execu- 
tion last  month.  The  region's 
relative  wealth  has  brought  a 
sharp  rise  in  illegal  immigra- 
tion. The  population  has  risen 
from  30.000  to  about  3.8  mil- 
lion  over  the  past  10  years  and 
residency  is  tightly  controlled 
by  police  permit 

The  losers  in  the  Shenzhen 
economic  experiment  cluster 
around  the  Shangri-la  hotel: 
groups  of  tiny  barefooted  chil- 
dren who  lock  on  to  western- 
ers with  pitiable  appeals  for 
spare  change. 

But  the  wealth  seems  to  be 
trickling  down.  According  to 
China  Dally,  Shenzhen  resi- 
dents enjoy  the  country’s 
highest  average  monthly  sal- 
ary. HKS3.441  (£295> —nearly 
50  per  cent  mere  than  In 
Beijing. 

The  development  of  Shen- 
zhen has  played  a fundamen- 
tal role  in  fixe  transformation 
of  Hong  Kong’s  economy.  The 


colony  used  to  employ  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  its  work- 
force in  manufacturing.  But 
relocating  these  activities  to 
China  has  allowed  Hong  Kong 
entrepreneurs  access  to 
cheaper  land  and  labour  costs. 

Mainland  manual  workers 
earn  about  £1  per  day,  around 
one-third  of  rates  in  Hong 
Kong.  In  the  process,  says  Vic- 
tor Fung,' who  heads  the  Hong 
Kong  Trade  Development 
Council,  the  colony  has  been 
able  to  concentrate  on  higher- 


margin  service  industries, 
particularly  within  the  finan- 
cial sector.  These  now  account 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  col- 
ony's jobs,  says  Mr  Fung. 

“We  [in  Hong  Kong]  are  the 
driving  force  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pearl  river  area 
[which  includes  Shenzhen]. 
As  many  as  50,000  Hong  Kong- 
owned  companies  straddle  the 
region.  So  closely  tied  eco- 
nomically are  Hong  Kong  and 
this  part  of  South  China  that 
around  90  per  cent  of  all  ex- 


ports from  the  Guangdong 
province  pass  through  the 
colony.” 

As  Li  Zing  Sen,  the  director 
of  Shenzhen's  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Office,  says:  "It  is  a sym- 
biotic relationship.  After  1997. 
this  relationship  will  remain 
and  the  hinterland  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  itself.”  He 
says  that  the  Shenzhen  has 
been  nicknamed  “one  night 
city”  because  of  its  spectacu- 
larly fast  construction  rate. 

ZhaungXinyi,  general  man- 


ager of  the  Shenzhen  Stock 
Exchange,  adds:  ‘“Hie  return 
of  Hong  Kong  is  a very  active 
factor  for  the  development  of 
Shenzhen." 

But  Shenzhen  risks  becom- 
ing a victim  of  its  own  success. 
As  its  labour  and  land  prices 
rise.  Hong  Kong  investors  are 
moving  into  ever  more  remote 
rural  areas  in  search  of 
cheaper  land  and  labour. 
Warnings  about  the  slowdown 
emerged  last  year  when  the 
mayor,  Li  Zibin,  announced 


that  the  zone’s  industrial 
growth  during  the  first  four 
months  of 1995  had,  for  the 
first  time,  slipped  behind  the 
national  average. 

As  its  economy  evolves, 
Shenzhen  is  attempting  to  de- 
velop its  own  financial  base. 
Does  it  plan  to  compete  head- 
on  with  Hong  Kong  over  the 
longer  term?  The  People’s 
Bank  of  China  in  Shenzhen, 
regional  arm  of  the  country’s 
all-powerful  central  bank, 
plays  this  down,  insisting 


Manufacturers  face  long  march  north  in  eternal  pursuit  of  cheap  labour 


YK  SO.  chairman  of  elec- 
tronics firm  AV  Con- 
cept, went  to  China  early. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  the  Hong 
Kong  businessman  setup  a 
plant  in  Guangdong  region 
which  now  employs  500 
production  staff  and  up  to  • 
30  engineers,  writes  Simon 
Beads. 

“Most  manufacturers 
have  moved  because  yon 
have  to  be  competitive/?  he  _! 
says.  “It  doesn’t  matter  if 


you  are  a small  or  a medium 
manufacturer,  you  have  to 
go  to  China.” 

Hong  Kong  has  seen 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  its 
manufacturers  transfer  op- 
erations across  the  border, 
chasing  cheaper  labour  and 
space,  and  hired  by  tax 
allowances  and  long  leases 
from  the  Chinese 
authorities. 

..MrSo  expects  to  pay  a-  ■ 
quarter  of  Hong  Kong  rates 


for  engineers  and  one-tenth 
for  his  mostly  female  man- 
ual staff. 

For  toymakers,  90  per 
cent  of  production  has 
shifted  to  China.  But  Ed- 
mund Young,  head  of  Per- 
fekta,  which  employs  7,000 
at  two  southern  China  sites, 
says  the  main  reason  he  and 
his  competitors  went  north 
was  because  of  labour 
shortages  in  the  mid-1970s. 

He  admits  the  benefits  of 


paying  about  a quarter  of 
Hong  Kong  rates,  but  says 
these  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding dormitories  and 
other  welfare  arrange- 
ments. 

For  Mr  So.  the  problems 
are  emerging.  While  the 
supply  of  labour  is  plenti- 
ful. training  needs  to  start 
from  basics. 

“About  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  from  villages 


and  agricultural  families, 
most  have  quite  low  educa- 
tion and  they  don't  have 
any  knowledge  of  electron- 
ics manufacturing.” 
Already  in  Shenzhen  the 
authorities  are  getting 
choosey  about  the  incen- 
tives they  offer  manufactur- 
ers. Fifty-year  lease  agree- 
ments are  noton  offer  any 
more.  “Manufacturing  is 
being  pushed  further  and 
further  north,"  says  Mr  So. 


there  is  scope  for  "co-opera- 
tion". Steps  are  being  taken, 
for  example,  to  link  financial 
settlement  systems  in  Shen- 
zhen and  Hong  Kong. 

Li  Zhong  Wei,  the  bank's 
deputy  director  in  Shenzhen, 
says  fixe  zone's  future  lies  in 
becoming  a provincial  finan- 
cial centre  for  China.  It  has 
already  had  success  in  attract- 
ing western  financial  institu- 
tions to  help  service  interna- 
tional joint- venture  projects. 

Mr  Li  wants  to  expand  the 
banking  sector,  however,  by 
launching  an  initiative  to 
open  the  region  to  smaller  and 
medium-sized  banks. 

Shenzhen  has  already  had 
some  success  with  its  six-year- 
old  stock  exchange.  About  135 
Chinese  companies  are  listed. 
Hong  Kong-based  brokerages 
such  as  Crosby,  Standard 
Chartered,  Flemings  and  No- 
mura take  it  seriously  enough 
to  maintain  representative 
offices. 

For  all  its  expansion  plans, 
Shenzhen  seems  destined  to 
remain  a manufacturing  sat- 
ellite to  Hong  Kong — even 
after  unification. 
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Pace  slows  in  great  shopping  parade 


From  street  stall  to  glitzy  mall, 
retailers  complain  they  have 
got  more  than  they  bargained 
for.  ROGER  COWE  reports 


^SHOPAHOLICS  seeking 
version  therapy  should 
%^uiim.  to  Hong  Kong.  It  is 
not  the  place  for  those  who 
think  there  are  too  many  de- ' 
partment  stores  on  Oxford 
Street  or  can  think  of  no  worse 
fate  than  spending  a day  at 
Gateshead’s  Metro  Centre  or 
one  of  Britain’s  other  regional 
shopping  centres. 

In  fact,  Hong  Kong  is  a kind 
of  regional  shopping  centre 
for  Asia,  attracting  tourists 
from  several  countries,  in- 
cluding Korea,  Taiwan  and 
Japan. 

Shopping  Is  virtually  the 
national  sport,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  shortage  of  op- 
portunities to  pursue  it, 
whether  in  traditional  street 
markets  or  the  glitziest  malls. 

There  are  2A  main  shopping 
centres  on  Hong  Kong  island, 
while  the  tourist  trap  oTKow- 
loon,  across  the  waterway  on 
the  mainland,  has  almost  been 
taken  over  by  the  retail  trade. 

Just  one  mall,  the  four- 
storey  Pacific  Place,  under  the 


plush  Conrad  hotel  where 
John  Major’s  party  stayed  last 
week,  is  almost  as  big  as  Not- 
tingham's Victoria  Square 
development 

For  visitors  who  have  been 
bitten  by  the  shopping  bug. 
Nirvana  is  to  stay  in  one  of 
these  mixed  developments 
where  the  hotel  sits  on  top  of  a 
shopping  malL  Then  they  can 
shop  till  they  drop  without 
ever  leaving  the  building. 

But  while  the  shoppers  are 
happy,  the  shopkeepers  are 
not  Almost  unthinkably,  they 
are  experiencing  a similar  sit- 
uation to  that  faced  bytheir 
British  counterparts  after  the 
1980s  boom. 

Too  much  space  was  built  in 
the  boom  times,  and  more  is 
being  added  even  though  cus- 
tomers have  less  to  spend  and 
feel  less  like  spending  it  after 
falling  property  values  and 
rising  interest  rates  and 
unemployment 

Rodney  Miles,  chairman  of 
the  Retail  Management 
Association,  says  last  year 


r Girobank 

Girobank  announces  that 
with  effect  from 
close  of  business 
on  8 March  1996 
its  Base  Rate  was 
reduced  from  6.25%  to 
6.00%  per  annum. 


Girobank  pic.  49  Park  Lane.  London  WTY  4EQ 
Reg.  No.  1950000 


was  the  first  time  since  the 
1970s  that  sales  volumes  had 
fallen  across  the  retail  front 
"Everybody,  even  super- 
markets and  fast-food  outlets, 
felt  the  decline,"  he  says.  That 
is  worse  than  the  tough  years 
of 1968  and  1989.  when  it  was 
mainly  the  luxury  Items 
which  stayed  on  fixe  shelves. 

“It’s  been  a double  whammy 
for  retailers.  Alter  being  used 
to  8 to  10  per  cent  growth,  we 
have  seen  a fall  of  about  1.5  per 
cent  in  1995.  At  the  same  time, 
because  of  the  previous  boom, 
rents  have  hit  a ridiculous 
peak,”  Mr  Miles  says. 

He  looks  forward  to  the  new 
airport  bringing  in.  more  visi- 
tors, but  the  downside  is  that 
space  over  the  rail  stations 
linking  the  airport  with  the 
centre  has  been  sold  to  devel- 
opers to  help  pay  for  the  pro- 
ject This  will  almost  certainly 
mean  even  more  shopping 
centres- 

Mr  Miles  sees  a silver  lining 
in  the  feet  that  rents  have  sta- 
bilised and  are  now  unlikely 
to  rise  for  a few  years.  But  that 
is  bad  news  for  the  developers, 
who  are  busy  putting  up  new 
space  which  was  planned  be- 
fore the  slump.  By  1998  there 
will  be  one-third  more  space 
than  there  was  10  years 
previously. 

It  is.  therefore,  not  surpris- 


Hunting  for  bargains 
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ing  that  vacant  space  is  ex- 
ported to  rise  just  as  fast—  to 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  by  1998. 

There  could  be  worse  to 
come,  however,  if  it  is  true,  as 
some  believe,  that  Hong  Kong 
is  in  danger  of  losing  its  status 
as  Asia's  Metro  Centre.  Costs 
here  are  so  high  compared 
with  capitals  such  as  Jakarta 
or  Bangkok  that  some 
retailers  are  being  scared 
away.  And  a new  mall  has  just 
opened  in  Jakarta  with 
enough  top-quality  to 
make  London’s  Bond  Street 
look  like  a street  market 


St  Michael  takes  wing  at  last,  but 
oven-ready  meals  are  ditched 


\ A /HAT  is  the  point  of 
V V selling  oven-ready 
meals  if  three-quarters  of 
the  population  don’t  have 
ovens? 

It  took  Marks  A Spencer  a 
few  years  to  realise  that 
while  these  dishes  were  big 
sellers  in  the  UK,  they  were 
not  suited  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  result  was  to  stop 
selling  them.  Frozen  food 
sections  at  its  eight  stores 
in  the  territory  have  also 

been  phased  oat  because 
shipping  items  from  London 
was  a headache. 

More  emphasis  has  also 
been  given  to  Asian  clothes 
sizes,  although  all  the  prod- 
ucts are  taken  from  the  UK 
range. 

Prices  on  90  per  emit  of 
the  range  have  been  held  at 
1992  levels.  And  an  aggres- 
sive marketing  campaign 
was  launched  to  promote 
‘‘outstanding  value  for 
money"-  The  aim  was  to  at- 
tract younger,  mare  fash- 
ionable customers.  As  a 
result,  M&S  is  no w prosper- 


ing after  an  early  struggle 
to  achieve  sufficient  vol- 
umes. Its  sales  here  are  now 
among  the  highest  in  the 
group,  with  a profit  margin 
of  18  per  cent. 

Paul  Smith,  regional  di- 
rector. said  this  had  been 
achieved  despite  rents 
which  he  said  were  the  high- 
est in  the  world. 

In  the  last  ftall-year 
results.  M&S  Hong  Kong  (or 
Ma  Za  in  the  Chinese  char- 
acters) reported  profits  of 
nearly  £13  million  on  sales 
of  £71  million,  an  increase 
in  both  figures  of  about  a 
quarter. 

The  group  started  with 
one  store  eight  years  ago 
and  has  a target  of  14.  Mr 
Smith  said  all  the  stores 
were  smaller  than  he  would 
like:  at  no  more  than  20,000 
square  feet  they  are  around 
a quarter  of  atypical  city 
centre  UK  store.  He  is  look- 
ingfbr  a site  of 40,000 
square  feet  or  even  more, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  at 
the  right  price. 


MARKS  & SPENCER  LS  f’P 


Hong  Kong  has  just  held  on 

to  its  title  of  the  cheapest  tour- 
ist shopping  centre  In  fixe  ' 
world,  as  fixe  chart  shows.  But 
Taipei  comes  a close  second, 
while  New  York  is  cheapest 
for  electronic  goods. 

For  the  time  being  there  are 
still  plenty  of  shoppers  on  the 
streets,  and  retailers  are  still 
coming  here,  including  Store- 
house, which  this  week  an- 
nounced a franchising  deal 
with  Watson's,  the  local  ver- 
sion of  Superdrug.  And  there 
is  no  shortage  of  names  such 
as  Armani,  Christian  Dior, 
Versace  and  Gucci,  as  well  as 
the  home-grown  Joyce  chain 
developed  by  department 
store  heiress  Joyce  Ma. 

But  the  glamour  of  their 
shops  is  not  matched  by  the 
ringing  of  their  tills,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  for  some  time. 


Perils  of  unstable  property 


SIMON  BEAVIS  on  the  real 
estate  crash  some 
analysts  say  may  depress 
market  for  a decade 


PASSERS-BY  had  a right 
to  be  conftxsed.  For  10 
years  the  prestigious 
Victoria  development  kept 
changing.  First  it  was  an 
office  block,  then  a hotel,  then 
it  became  offices  again. 

Hong  Kong  has  learnt  to 
react  quickly  to  its  volatile 
property  sector.  For  this  is  a 
place  dangerously  dependent 
on  the  vagaries  of  real  estate. 

The  government,  keen  to 
promote  a low-tax  economy, 
depends  for  huge  amounts  of 
revenue  on  land  sales  to  devel- 
opers. It  helps,  therefore,  that 
it  Is  the  sole  land  owner  and 
can  keep  prices  high  by  orga- 
nising monthly  public  auc- 
tions for  most  of  the  property. 

The  fortune  of  nearly  every 
Hong  Kong  tycoon,  from  Li  Ka 
Shlng  down,  is  founded  on 
property.  Some  70  per  cent  of 
the  asset  values  on  the  stock 
exchange  are  tied  up  in  prop- 
erty. with  60  per  cent  of 
quoted  companies  having  sig- 
nificant property  interests. 
The  banks  are  up  to  their  eyes 
in  the  property  market, 
heavily  committed  to  lending 
to  developers  and  to  other 
companies  against  the  secu- 
rity ofproperty. 

But  Hong  Kong  has  learnt 
the  perils  of  the  market  too-  A 


informative: 


First  Direct  Base  Rate 


With  effect  from  8 March 
1996,  First  Direct  Base  Rate 
has  been  reduced  by  0.25% 
to  6.00% 


HomeOwner  Reserve 
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With  effect  from  8 March 
1996,  the  HomeOwner 
Reserve  rate  has  been 
reduced  by  0.25%  to 
12.25%  p.a  (APR  1Z7%) 


Rrat  OinKt  Is  a dwuon  of  Mktand  Bank  pie 
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speculative  bubble  which  saw 
prices  double  in  the  three 
years  to  mid- 1994  led  to  a dra- 
matic crash  and  an  associated 
stock  market  fall.  Prices  and 
rents  are  now  down  by  up  to 
30  per  cent  and  hungry  devel- 
opers are  being  warned  by 
forecasters  that  it  could  be  10 
years  before  they  claw  their 
way  back  to  the  peak. 

Behind  the  most  recent  cri- 
sis was  speculation  on  so- 
called  strata-title  commercial 
properties.  Here,  develop- 
ments were  sold  by  the  floor 
or  even  the  room,  allowing  in- 
dividual small  investors  to 
take  a punt  on  property. 

Speculators  were  able  to  sell 
their  interests  up  to  18  months 
before  completion  on  no  more 
than  a 10  per  cent  downpay- 
ment Some  blocks  changed 
hands  eight  times  before 
reaching  the  final  buyer. 

Prices  spiralled  up  from  an 
average  of  HK*45,467  (£3.S00> 
per  squa  re  metre  in  1991  to 
HK$1 04,596  in  1994  and  rents 
shot  up  by  25  per  cent  Great 


for  speculators,  but  so  alarm- 
ing for  foreign  companies  that 
some  moved  to  other  centres. 

In  June  1994  the  govern- 
ment acted.  It  forbad  forward 
selling  until  six  months  before 
completion,  and  then  based 
only  on  100  per  cent  down  pay- 
ments. The  property  market 
crashed,  taking  the  over- 
heated stock  market  with  it 

The  boom  left  massive  over- 
supply. Vacancy  rates  are 
forecast  to  peak  at  a 14-year 
high  in  1997  and  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  that 
there  are  potentially  serious 
instabilities  in  the  market 
which  could  damage  Hong 
Kong's  economy  at  a time 
when  prosperity  is  its  best 
hope  cf  continuity  In  uncer- 
tain times. 

Nicholas  Brooke  of  char- 
tered surveyors  Brooke  Hill- 
ier Parker,  said:  “If  we  were  to 
face  a collapse  like  Tokyo's, 
banks  would  be  vulnerable 
and  so  would  property  compa- 
nies, many  of  whom  bought  at 
the  peak.” 

The  optimists  like  to  believe 
that  next  summer  a wave  of 
Chinese  companies  will  flood 
in  and  soak  up  the  excess . The 
more  cautious  see  little 
reason  to  believe  Chinese 
businesses  will  be  any  more 
prepared  to  pay  through  the 
nose  than  anyone  else. 


The  COOPERATIVE  BANK 


BASE  RATE 
CHANGE 


With  effect  from 
Friday  8th  March  1996, 
Co-operative  Bank  Base  Rate 
changes  from  6.25%  p.a. 
to  6.0%  p.a. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SANK  PLC. 

PART  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 
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Hong  Kong: 
Enter  the  ■ 

Dragon! 


Horse  racing 
and  casinos 
will  still 
be  the  twin 
passions  in 
the  territory 
after  1997. 

PATRICK  DONOVAN  joins 
the  punters  at  Hong  Kong’s 
Happy  Valley  track  while 
RICHARD  THOMAS  moves 
among  the  gaming  tables  in 
offshore  Macau 

HAPPY  VALLEY  PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  McPHEE 

spectator  receipts  to  off- 
course  betting  shops.  With  a 
history  of  racing  dating  back 
to  1846,  the  club  is  a non-profit 
making  orgnisation.  financed 
entirely  by  member 
subscriptions. 

Mr  Ho  is  less  forthcoming 
about  his  own  finances.  Com- 
manding the  power  of  a latter- 
day  feudal  baron  In  his  home 
town  of  Macau,  he  first  built 
up  the  franchise  in  the  early 
sixties.  But  Mr  Ho,  who  has 
the  glassy  stare  of  a man  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  concedes  that 
the  tax  receipts  from  his  bet- 
ting operations  amount  to  half 
the  Macau's  administration's 
entire  income.  Others  esti- 
mate the  total  gambling  take 
to  be  in  the  region  of  ¥500 
million. 

As  he  watches  Mr  Vitality 
storm  home  to  win  Sha  Tin's 
Triple  Crown,  the  major  gen- 
eral sketches  out  a Western 
perspective  of  the  attraction 
of  Hong  Kong  gambling.  Such 
is  the  importance  of  gaming 
income  to  the  colony,  he  says, 
that  it  effectively  underwrites 
the  social  security  system. 

Pointing  to  the  40,000-strong 
crowd,  he  argues  that  the 
money  they  have  bet  on  the 
Triple  Crown  is  an  indirect 
income  tax.  Given  that  1.5  mil- 
lion out  of  Hong  Kong's  popu- 
lation of  6.3  million  regularly 
place  bets,  this  helps  provide 
around  £900  million — 
enough  to  fluid  the  entire 
annual  budget  of  the  colony's 
27,500-strong  police  force. 

Together  with  annual  chari- 
table donations  worth  further 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds,  he 
insists  that  racing  provides 
“the  butter  and  jam”  for  the 
colony's  basic  social  security 
system. 

‘•This  is  not  a welfare  soci- 
ety so  we  provide  the  extra 
cover,"  he  says. 

The  major  general,  whose 
contract  is  due  to  end  next 
year,  believes  that  the  Jockey 
Club  is  by  far  the  colony’s  big- 
gest giver.  “Two  years  ago  we 
gave  HKJ100  million  to 
rebuild  a mental  hospital,  we 
have  given  equipment  to 
teaching  hospitals  and  today 
made  an  urgently  needed  do- 
nation to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
burns  hospital" 

He  insists  that  his  punters 
are  not  gamblers  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  risking  money 
on  a game  of  chance.  The 
major  general  clearly  scruti- 
nises his  form  with  the  same 
attentionbe  gave  to  maps  of 
Soviet  gunnery  positions  at 
the  heightof  the  cold  war.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  race-goers,  he 
adds. 

“They  do  not  regard  putting 
money  on  horses  as  gambling 


AJOR  Gen- 
eral Guy 
Watkins,  a 
former  com- 
mander of 
Britain's  ar- 
tillery forces,  makes  a very 
odd  bedfellow  for  Stanley  Ho 
— a 74-year-old  entrepreneur 
who  is  possibly  the  richest  in- 
dustrialist in  the  Pacific  Rim. 
But  they  are  the  two  most  pow- 
erful men  in  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  gambling  industries. 

The  dapper  major  general, 
the  embodiment  of  clipped 
British  military  reserve,  is 
chief  executive  of  the  Royal 
Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club. 
Standing  ram -rod  straight  on 
the  lawn  outside  the  mem- 
ber's enclosure  at  Sha  Tin 
racecourse,  he  occupies  a Job 
described  as  rivalling  the  Gov- 
ernor's in  both  power  and 
influence. 

By  contrast,  Mr  Ho  is  a 74- 
year-old  plutocrat  a refugee 
from  the  Japanese  Invasion  of 
Hong  Kong  who  worked  his 
way  up  to  become  the  un- 
crowned "King  of  Macau”.  He 
owns  the  world's  highest-roll- 
ing castao  empire.  Through 
his  Shun  Tak  group  of  compa- 
nies. he  employs  more  than 
one  in  five  people  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  and  wields  the 
power  of  a latterday  feudal 
overlord. 

Astonishingly.  Mr  Ho 
claims  to  disapprove  of  gam- 
bling. confining  himself  toan 
annual  game  of  roulette  with 
the  Governor  of  Macau,  Gen- 
eral Viera  Rocha,  at  the  start 
of  the  casino  season. 

Gaming  in  both  colonies 
adds  up  to  massive  bucks.  And 
the  fight  ahead  for  both  the 
major  general  and  Mr  Ho  is  to 
ensure  that  China  honours  its 
promises  to  allow  gaming  to 
continue  unhampered  after 
Hong  Kong  and  Macau  revert 
to  mainland  control.  Beijing 
may  have  promised  "one 
country,  two  systems”,  but,  as 
Mr  Ho  concedes,  the  People's 
Republic  still  regards  any 
form  of  gaming  as  one  of  its  six 
deadly  sins. 

For  the  people  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Macau,  this  is  a passion 
very  hard  for  the  Western 
mind  to  understand.  Hard  fig- 
ures are  hard  to  come  by.  But 
betting  worth  more  than 
£7  billion  a year  is  reckoned  to 
be  placed  on  the  races  at  Hong 
Kong's  two  courses  at  Sha  Tin 
and  Happy  Valley.  More 
money  is  waged  on  the  last 
race  of  the  Hong  Kong  season 
tlian  during  the  whole  of 
Royal  Ascot  week  in  the  UK. 

Horse  racing  is  the  only 
form  of  gaming  allowed  in  the 
colony  and  this  is  totally  con- 
trolled by  the  Jockey  Club's 
monopoly  on  everything  from 


A win  double 


as  such  because  they  take 
such  trouble  to  heat  the  odds." 

Major  General  Watkins 
makes  a convincing  point.  Sha 
Tin,  with  its  lush  lawns  and 
views  over  the  rolling  moun- 
tains of  the  New  Territories, 
may  be  the  venue  for  the  show- 
piece races,  But  the  real  buzz 
comes  from  the  midweek  fix- 
tures at  Happy  Valley,  an  oval 
swathe  of  green,  shoe-homed 
between  the  skyscrapers  of 
downtown  Hong  Kong  Island. 
Get  your  head  at  the  right 
angle,  and  for  an  unforgettable 
moment  itlooks  like  the 
horses  are  thundering  down  a 
Manhattan-style  canyon. 


And,  as  the  major  general 
says,  the  majority  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  office  workers 
are  clearly  not  here  for  a social 
night  out.  Few  of  the  mostly 
smartly-dressed  punters  are 
drinking.  As  we  wait  for  the 
start  of  Wednesday's  Stock  Ex- 
change Stakes,  there  is 
silence,  with  most  race-goers 
hunched  over  one  of  Hong 
Kong's  dozen  daily  racing 
pages. 

Tension  mounts  as  the 
hordes  gather  round  ma- 
chines allowing  punters  to 
buy  tickets  directly  from  their 
bank  accounts.  And  this  is 
just  at  the  racecourse.  Tens  of 


thousands  of  other  punters 
are  also  waiting  — way  up  in 
the  dozens  of  crowded  high- 
rise  appartment  blocks  which 
sit  precariously  on  the  sides  of 
Happy  Valley. 

Meanwhile  in  restaurants, 
waiters  and  diners  alike  are 
clustered  around  the  televi- 
sion. It  is  as  if  the  racehorses 
bring-the  entire  colony  to  a 
halt. 

Stanley  Ho  puts  it  more  suc- 
cinctly. "Gambling,"  he  says, 
"is  in  the  Chinese  blood” — at 
least  here  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau.  But  Mr  Ho,  whose 
honours  range  from  the  Portu- 
guese title  of  Commander  of 


the  Order  of  Benefaction  to 
patronage  of  the  HK  Girl 
Guide  Assocation,  insists  that 
he  actively  discourages  locals 
from  gamhitng  if  they  cannot 
afford  It  On  occasions  he  has 
even  intervened  if  he  feels 
somebody  has  overstretched 
their  budget 
Other  prominent  locals 
such  as  David  Tang,  the  suave 
owner  of  the  Shanghai  Tang 
retail  chain  and  close  friend  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  would  go  further.  He 
says  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
special  affinity  with  gambling 
because  "we  are  all  refugees. 


In  the  capital  of 
gambling,  the 
risk  is  on  the  up 


TAXI  drivers  in  Macau 
have  a disconcerting 
habit:  they  insist  pas- 
sengers ride  without  seat- 
belts.  Attempts  to  bnckle  up 
are  met  with  a “Nan"  and 
then  by  refusal  to  drive  on 
unless  yon  comply. 

Risking  your  life  is  appro- 
priate in  the  gambling  capi- 
tal of  east  Asia. 

The  challenge  after  sur- 
viving the  taxi  ride  is  to 
hold  onto  yonr  life  savings. 
It  is  possible,  but  only  if  a 
simple  rule  is  followed: 
avoid  up-escalators. 

At  the  Casino  Lisboa,  the 
biggest  In  Macau,  there  Is  a 
hierarchy:  the  higher  you 
go,  the  more  you  lose. 

The  poor  and  the  sensible 
head  for  . the  basement, 
where  hundreds  of  slot  ma- 
chines compete  with  the 
babble  of  Chinese  voices. 
These  are  the  people  who 
pour  off  the  ferry  from 
Hong  Kong  as  night  falls. 

On  the  first  floor,  one- 
arm  bandits  are  replaced  by- 
baccarat  and  blackjack 
tables  and  the  stakes  go  up. 
The  minimum  bet  is 
HKS200  (just  under  £20)  but 
it  is  just  as  crowded. 

The  western  image  of  ca- 
sinos is  of  adassy  hush  bro- 
ken occasionally  by  the  flip 
of  a card.  Here  people  of  all 
types — young  men,  elderly 
couples,  married  women  — 
throw  chips  and  cards  and 
shout  at  the  croupiers. 
Despite  the  tHn.  the  con- 


centration is  intense.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  cards. 
On  each  wall  a light  will  in- 
dicate an  incoming 
typhoon,  but  it  is  donbtftil 
anyone  would  see  it. 

One  floor  op,  the  risks 
rise  again.  In  one  side  room, 
people  are  placing  mini- 
mum bets  of  SI,  OOO  on  Pal 
Kao.  What  looks  like  a game 
of  dominoes  turns  out  on 
closer  inspection  to  be  — a 
game  of  dominoes. 

A Westerner  appears 
looking  a bit  glum.  Nick 
Bryer  is  an  Australian  over 
from  Hong  Cong,  where  he 
Is  on  a business  trip.  ‘Tie 
just  lost  $2,750.  If  you 
worked  for  an  Aussie  news- 
paper I wouldn’t  even  give 
you  my  name — my  wife 
wouldn't  be  too  delighted.” 

Nick  sensibly  refuses  to 
go  up  to  the  next  floor.  Here, 
Chinese  tea  is  served  to 
punters,  who  are  smarter 
and  fewer  in  number.  Not 
surprising,  given  that  the 
Tniniranm  stake  in  the 
Golden  Palace  room,  where 
bets  are  placed  in  US  dol- 
lars, is  $2,000  (£1.300). 

Chips  worth  $10,000  and' 
$50,000  are  stacked  in  front 
of  the  gam  biers. 

In  the  next  room  a wiz- 
ened old  man  has  a pile  of 
chips  worth  about  £30,000. 
He  places  a bet  of  £5.000, 
loses,  and  shrugs.  No  won- 
der people  In  Hong  Kong 
work  so  hard  — they  lose  all 
their  money  here. 


HongKong  betting 


Betting  turnover  in  £bn 
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When  you  are  a refugee  you 
put  your  life  on  the  line”. 

Mr  Tang  has  no  patience 
with  the  faint-hearted  when  it 
comes  to  the  clink  of  dice  on 
green  baize.  With  his  hall- 
mark Cuban  cigar  in  hand,  Mr 
Tang  declares  that  anybody 
griping  over  a small  loss  "is  a 
cockroach".  The  proper  defi- 
nition of  a gambler  is  anybody 
who  “puts  up  more  than  they 
can  afford".  He  says  that  when 
he  gambled  regularly,  he  used 
to  use  Feng  Shul  to  decide  how 
to  place  his  stakes. 

Mr  Tang,  who  belies  his 
English  public  school  and  uni- 
versity eduction  by  wearing 
traditional  Chinese  clothing, 
claims  that  he  used  to  look  out 
for  nuns  on  the  street  because 
they  are  regarded  as  lucky. 

That  Is  the  view  from  the 
upper  echelons  of  Hong  Kong 
society.  For  many,  gambling 
will  remain  a passion  what- 
ever happens  after  1997. 

Illegal  gaming  continues  to 


be  a problem  for  the  Hong 
Kong  Police.  The  attraction  is 
that  underworld  bookmakers 
can  offer  better  odds  because 
they  are  not  paying  govern- 
ment taxes.  The  most  common 
cases  uncovered  by  the 
research  unit  of  the  Organised 
Crime  and  Triad  Bureau  are 
high-stake  games  of  mahjong. 
But  the  force  reckons  that  new 
games  are  springing  up  all  the 
time.  Recent  cases  have  in- 
volved dominoes,  Thai-style 
baccarat  and  dog  and  cricket 

fighting. 

Punters  are  even  finding 
ways  of  going  to  the  races  in 
mainland  China.  Race-goers 
pack  the  ambitiously-named 
Electronic  Enjoyment  Centre 
at  the  Sanya  holiday  resort  at 
Hainan.  They  won't  see  any 
horses.  All  the  money  here  is 
being  put  on  a lQft  circular 
tank  full  of  battery-powered 
toy  boats. 

One  feels  the  major  general 
would  not  approve. 
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Game  of  the  name 


Nicholas  Bannister 


HARSH  things  are 
done  to  the  English 
language  in  the  name 
of  commerce.  The  latest 
trend,  prevalent  among 
technology  companies,  is  to 
run  two  words  together  but 
retain  both  capital  letters. 

Only  a few,  such  as 
SfflithKTina  Rwcham  and 
Nynex  CableComms  are  in 
the  top  ranks.  But  numbers 
will  swell  In  a few  years 
after  mergers  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  hi-tech  compa- 
nies like  CompuServe,  the 
soon-to-be  floated  US  on- 
line services  business. 

There  is  a breed  of  agency 
and  design  firm  which  preys 
on  susceptible  company  di- 
rectors. For  a fat  fee  they 
will  organise  a new  name, 
logo,  stationery  or  an  adver- 
tising campaign. 

Some  companies  have 
resisted  and  high  street 
chains  still  bearing  the 
names  of  founding  families 
Include  W H Smith,  Marks 


& Spencer  and  J Sains  bury. 
Even  Boots  retains  the 
memory  of  Jesse  Boot,  who 
founded  Boots  Cash  Chem- 
ists in  the  1800s. 

In  the  industrial  field, 
however,  founding  fathers 
have  been  brushed  aside  in 
the  name  of  progress.  Guest 
Keen  and  Nettlefold,  an  in- 
dustrial giant  founded  by 
Quaker  families,  is  now 
GKN,  while  Tomer  and 
Newall.  stained  by  the  scan- 
dal nfhealth-riawiHg’ingjis- 

bestos.  is  now  known  more 

anonymously  as  T&N. 

The  switch  to  initials  has 
also  wiped  away  the  names 
of  companies  known  by 
their  early  activities.  Tube 
Investments,  the  engineer- 
ing group  once  affection- 
ately known  in  the  stock 
market  as  Tabes,  switched 
to  TI  Group,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tack  TI  ahead  of 
its  big  consumer  brand 
names,  suchasTICreda  and 
7?  Russell  Hobbs. 

The  board  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  one 
of  the  longest  company 
names,  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  switch  to  P&O 
—although  that  is  the  way 
it  is  commonly  known.  But 
British  Oxygen  Corpora- 
tion has  become  the  faceless 
BOC  Group.  Richard  Gior- 
dano, once  BOCs  chief,  is 
now  chairman  of  the  disas- 
ter-prone British  Gas, 
which  will  be  seeking  new 


names  when  it  splits  into 
two  companies.  No  doubt 
the  image  makers  are  sug- 
gesting burying  the  past 
under  names  such,  as  Brit- 
Gas  or  GasCo. 

London  and  Rhodesian 
Mining  and  Land  Company 
drew  a veil  over  its  origins 
and  activities  in  Africa,  and 
emerged  under  the  formida- 
ble “Tiny"  Rowland  as  Lon- 
rho,  a name  where  even  the 
clue  to  its  Rhodesian  past  Is 
lost  to  generations  familiar 
only  with  Zimbabwe. 

Into  the  initials  pot  have 
gone  such  names  as  Trustee 
Savings  Bank.  Hongkong 

and  Shanghai  Ranking  Go r- 

po ration.  British  American 
Tobacco,  Metropolitan  Es- 
tate and  Property  Corpora- 
tion, London  and  Scottish 
Marine  OIL  and  RioTinto 
Zinc  which  recently  took 
over  Australia’s  CRA.  Try 
saying:  “I  work  for  RTZ  hy- 
phen CRA." 

Then  there  are  strange 
concoctions,  industrial  and 
Commercial  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, a specialist  in  vest- 
ment group,  changed  to  the 
very  succinct  In  vestors  in  In- 
dustry bnt  is  now  known  as 
3i.  The  fed  for  misspellings, 
the  bane  of  English  teachers, 
created  mobile  phone  opera- 
tor Vodafone,  tyre-fitters 
Kwik  Fit,  and  budget  super- 
market chain,  Kwik  Save, 

You  can  be  sure  newtecb 
companies  will  keep  an  old 
fad  alive. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8069 


Across 

1 Finger  guard  (7) 

8 Moon  man's  goal  In  rhyme 
CD 

9 Poisonous  type  of  acid  (!) 
lOTry(7) 

11  System  of  belief  (5) 
13Artifidal  Language  (9) 

1SSE  Asian  country  (9) 

16)t  is  eaten  or  drunk!  (5) 

21  Exercise  with  arm  lifting  (5- 
2) 

22  Bible  story  (7) 

23  Furtiveness  (7) 

24  Fuel  container  (3,4) 


Down 

1 Theme  (5) 

2 Accustom  (5) 

3 Crazy  (with  fury  or  grief) 
(6,7) 

4 Pitch  tents  (6) 

5 Abnormal  (13) 

6 He  sought  a heart  in  Oz 

(3.3) 


7 Bertie  Wooster's  greeting 
(4-2) 

12  Check  (horse)  (4) 
14Throw  (coin)  (4) 

15  Enforce  (6) 

ICTypeof  fuel  (6) 

17  Greek  poetess  (6) 

19  The  middle  light  (5) 

20  Measure  of  heat  (5) 
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